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THE  VOYAGE 


CHAPTER  I 

SYMBOLICAL 

Towards  the  end  of  a spring  afternoon,  two  men 
were  walking  steadily  up  one  of  the  steep  roads 
which  lead  to  the  ridge  of  Hampstead  Heath. 
They  walked  curiously  apart.  One  was  tall,  but 
with  stooping  shoulders,  and  his  mackintosh 
seemed  to  droop  about  him  like  the  wings  of  an 
aged  bird ; his  head  was  bent  forward,  his  hands 
met  behind  his  back  and  gripped  an  umbrella. 
He  walked,  as  though  he  were  alone,  on  the  inside 
edge  of  the  pavement.  His  name  was  Galbraith, 
and  he  was  thirty-two.  The  shorter  man  walked 
on  the  kerb.  When  he  came  to  a lamp-post,  he 
passed  it  on  the  outside,  stepping  down  into  the 
road.  He  carried  a felt  hat  in  his  hand  and  held 
his  bare  head  erect,  defiant  yet  unconvincing. 
At  moments  he  glanced,  almost  furtively,  at  his 
unconscious  companion ; then  he  stiffened  him- 
self again,  with  a nervous  movement  which  must 
have  disarranged — though  imperceptibly — his  mop 
of  dark  brown  hair,  for  every  time  he  passed  his 
hand  over  it.  He  seemed  to  be  sedulously  keep- 
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in g a distance  between  them.  His  name  was 
Wickham,  and  he  was  twenty-nine. 

Wickham  longed  to  take  Galbraith  by  the  arm. 
His  fingers  ached  for  the  touch  of  his  friend’s 
old,  familiar  Burberry.  There  was  virtue  in  the 
hem  of  that  garment ; a passing  of  strength 
between  them  would  follow  the  touch  of  that 
rubbed  and  wrinkled  sleeve,  with  the  cherry-wood 
umbrella  crooked  over  it. 

He  had  once  had  a cherry-wood  pipe,  he 
remembered — at  college.  The  vulcanite  mouth- 
piece tasted  raw  and  stuck  to  his  lips ; the  smoke 
was  sticky  and  sweet.  He  filled  it  with  ostenta- 
tion, about  to  make  a speech ; he  prepared  his 
drawl,  prepared  to  trace  the  pattern  of  the  carpet 
with  the  toe  of  his  pump.  Galbraith  was  there, 
presidential,  meditative,  silent.  He  eased  his  gold 
spectacles  with  his  fingers,  and  looked  blankly, 
sadly  at  the  floor ; sadly  because  he  knew  that 
Wickham  was  going  to  tell  lies  on  a subject  he 
knew  nothing  of.  The  pipe  was  a lie,  the  drawl 
was  a lie,  the  vehemence  to  which  he  slowly 
warmed  a lie. 

Galbraith  had  been  pondering. 

“ No,  Gerry : I don’t  think  you’re  playing 

fair.  You  must  take  responsibility  for  yourself. 
You  must  come  into  the  open,”  he  hurriedly 
went  on.  His  words  were  bitter,  and  he  must 
spit  them  out.  His  large  peaked  face  was  turned 
away  from  Wickham. 

“ One  moment ” said  Wickham,  “ dearest 

of  all  and  blessedest ” Galbraith’s  sorrowful 
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eyes  swung  back  towards  him.  “ You  don’t  think 
you’re  hurting  me  ? ” 

“ I do.  I mean  to  ; I have  to.” 

“ Yes.”  Wickham  touched  Galbraith’s  arm 
with  a gesture,  oh,  so  natural.  Ah,  that  was 
good.  And  the  Lord  God  himself  could  not  tell 
whether  the  part  was  acted. 

“ Yes,”  he  said  softly,  “ you  have  to.  I only 
meant  that  I knew  it.” 

“ I suppose  you’re  telling  the  truth,”  said 
Galbraith. 

Nasty.  No,  that  really  . . . Wickham  turned 
aside  abruptly  and  gripped  the  cold  hard  edges 
of  the  rail  beside  the  path,  and  stared  down  over 
the  Vale  of  Health.  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  I will  give  you — health.”  The  august 
trees  swam  dim  before  his  eyes. 

“ Do  you  remember,”  he  said  slowly  and  with 
effort,  without  turning,  “ when  Doherty  had  that 
room  opposite  Leigh  Hunt’s  cottage  ? ” 

The  question  asked  for  no  answer,  and  Galbraith 
gave  none.  Their  walk  began  again,  along  the 
wet  asphalte. 

“ In  one  sense,”  said  Galbraith  gently,  “ it’s 
quite  simple.  I feel  I can  help  you,  if — such  a 
simple  4 if,’  Gerry — if  you  could  only  be  humble.” 
Humble  ! Humble  ? Like  Uriah  Heep.  Wick- 
ham turned  over  the  unexpected  word.  It  was 
strange  ; honestly  he  didn’t  understand. 

“ Humble  ? ” he  said  aloud.  “ Look  here, 
Galbraith  : you  must  explain.  What  is  humility, 
for  me  P” 
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“ c For  me?  ” Galbraith  repeated.  “ Pride 
again — the  pride  of  Lucifer.” 

Wickham  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  “ Well, 
if  it  is — forgive  me.  But  you  believe  in  God.  I 
don’t ; I don’t  believe  in  anything.  There’s 
nothing  for  me  to  humble  myself  to.  I am  what 
I am.” 

66  Why  are  you  angry  with  Doherty  ? ” 

“ I’m  not.  1 part  from  him  ; that’s  all.  His 
way  and  mine  lie  asunder.” 

“ What  do  you  know  about  your  way  ? ” 

“ That  it  isn’t  his,  anyhow.  I hate  messiness, 
I hate  dodging  . . .” 

“ H’m ! ” 

“ You  mean  I dodge  ? Well,  do  I ? ” 

“ You’re  dodging  now.  What  right  have  you 
to  hate  Doherty’s  dodging,  unless  you  believe  in 
what  makes -you  hate  it  ? You’re  simply  wanting 
to  be  superior.” 

“ Have  I said  I didn’t  believe  in  it  ? ” 

“ You  said  you  didn’t  believe  in  anything .” 

“ You’re  being  too  simple.” 

A snarl  was  in  his  voice.  Galbraith  seemed 
to  turn  away.  Wickham  felt  that  Galbraith 
despised  him.  Another  touch  on  his  coat- 
sleeve  would  help  him  out.  No,  that  was  too 
low  ! 

“ I’m  sorry  for  saying  that,”  he  said.  “ When 
I turn  away  from  Doherty  I act  on  impulse. 
C’est  plus  fort  que  moi.  He  puts  the  responsibility 
for  himself  on  to  the  universe  : that  repels  me. 
But  when  you  tell  me  to  believe  in  what  is 
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repelled,  what  is  there  ? La  morale , c'est  avant 
tout  une  question  de  gout?' 

“ What  if  it  is  ? You  have  a taste  in  books. 
I don’t  remember  that  you  ever  left  it  at  that. 
You  wanted  to  find  out  the  cause,  to  convert 
people.  Since  when  were  you  satisfied  with  : 6 I 
know  what  I like  ’ ? ” 

“ Suppose  I proclaimed  my  beliefs  from  the 
housetops,  would  that  help  me  to  be  humble  ? ” 

“ No,  that  wouldn’t.” 

“ Well  then  ? ” 

“ I think  I should  first  find  out  what  are  your 
beliefs  and  then,  instead  of  proclaiming  them,  keep 
them  to  yourself  till  you  discover  how  far  you  act 
up  to  them.  You  may  be  exacting  virtues  that 
you  don’t  possess.  If  you  discovered  that,  you 
might  begin  to  be  humble.”  Galbraith’s  large, 
austere  face  smiled. 

“ You  think  I’m  incapable  of  it  ? ” Wickham 
was  on  the  verge  of  truculence  again. 

“ No,  not  that  : but  you’d  find  it  hard,  I 
think.” 

“ By  God,”  Wickham  laughed  drily,  “ and  so 
do  I.” 

They  walked  on  saying  nothing.  The  rain- 
soft  gravel  of  a houseless  road  seemed  almost 
warm  under  their  feet.  It  was  May.  Some  early 
lawn-tennis  players  flickered  at  the  far  end  of  a 
field.  Where  the  road  dwindled  to  a field-path 
Galbraith  stopped,  and  looked  at  a thick  silver 
watch. 

“ I must  be  getting  back,”  he  said. 
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Wickham  felt  a sudden  fear  of  being  left  alone. 
But  they  couldn’t  dine  together ; Galbraith  was 
engaged. 

a But  you’ll  be  at  this  show  to-night  ? ” Wick- 
ham asked  anxiously.  “ Remember  I’ve  never 
met  Miss  Ferguson.” 

“ Yes,  I’ll  be  there,  soon  after  nine.  I wish 
we’d  fixed  it  a day  or  two  later.  Tancred  would 
have  been  back  then.  I’ve  had  a letter.” 

“ Have  you  ? So  have  I.  He’s  married,  and 
coming  back  with  his  new  wife — half  Italian.” 

“ Yes ; he  told  me  all  that.” 

Why  had  he  told  Galbraith  ? Tancred  was 
Wickham’s  friend,  after  all.  Well ! 

“ Is  that  all  he  said — nothing  else  ? ” he 
asked. 

“ That  was  enough,  wasn’t  it  ? ” 

“ Mine’s  rather  odd.  He’s  got  some  scheme 
or  other  in  his  head.  I don’t  understand  it. 
Here,  you’d  better  look.”  Wickham  slowly  felt 
his  pockets,  all  those  in  which  he  knew  Tancred’s 
letter  was  not,  to  show  Galbraith  how  much 
store  he  set  by  Tancred’s  letters.  He  was  tired 
of  Tancred  and  his  schemes.  Tancred  had  chosen 
Galbraith  ; Galbraith  could  have  him.  He  handed 
over  the  letter. 

“ Don’t  bother  to  read  it  now,”  he  said. 
“ Keep  it.  I don’t  want  it.” 

Galbraith  paid  no  heed,  and  began  to  read. 
Wickham  watched  and  chafed.  Oh,  damn  his 
silly  schemes ! He  did  not  say  it ; that  would 
give  him  away.  Instead  he  watched  Galbraith’s 
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eyes  waver  to  the  end  of  the  first  blue-grey  page, 
and  remembered  what  was  written  on  it. 

Dear  Gerry.  He  wasn’t  Gerry ; his  soul  fled 
away  at  the  name.  Those  who  invoked  Gerry 
called  on  a ghost.  The  living  creature  snarled 
from  his  cave  : “ Leave  me  alone,  curse  you.” 
Emilia  longs  to  meet  you . I've  told  her  all  about 
you.  Told  her  all  about  me  ! Don’t  you  wish 
you  could,  my  friend  ! 

Still  we're  both  tired  of  sitting  happily  on  the 
beach  . . . Galbraith  was  there  now,  the  middle 
of  the  third  page.  We  want  to  plunge  in.  We 
must  start  something  positive.  It's  no  use  just 
protesting. 

Look  here.  Tank  : you’re  an  aristocrat,  I’m 
not.  You’ve  got  money,  I haven’t.  You  think 
we’re  after  the  same  things,  I don’t.  Sorry  to 
hurt  you ; but  it  can’t  be  helped.  He  felt  a 
fierce  joy  at  each  imagined  thrust.  His  mind 
tingled  with  victory. 

Galbraith  folded  the  letter  and  handed  it  back. 

“ Well  ? ” Wickham  bolted  down  his  irrita- 
tion. 

“ He’s  going  rather  fast.”  Galbraith  smiled  to 
himself.  “ But  he’s  all  right ; quite  all  right.” 

“ But  this  stuff  about  a scheme — a colony  ! " 

“ That’s  only  a symbol.  Quite  a good  one, 
too.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  he  means  it 
symbolically  ? ” 

“ No,  not  yet.  But  he  will.” 

The  flame  of  Wickham’s  anger  sank  suddenly. 
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As  always,  Galbraith’s  quiet  confidence  made  him 
uneasy.  He  pattered  along  beside  him  like  a little 
dog,  resentful  but  awed. 

“ Tancred’s  right,  right  in  the  main,”  Galbraith 
pursued  quietly.  “ We  have  to  be  something 
positive ; and  the  only  way  is  to  do  something 
positive.” 

“ Do  we  have  to  hunt  in  a pack  ? ” 

“ The  question  proves  that  you  do,  anyhow. 
Where’s  the  humility  now  ? Don’t  be  the  pariah, 
for  God’s  sake.  You’ll  only  howl  and  starve  in 
the  desert.” 

“ Oh,  if  it’s  a matter  of  starving  . . .” 

“ Not  bodily,  Gerry,  not  bodily.  Feeding  on 
the  entrails  of  your  own  soul — old,  cold,  withered 
and  intolerable.” 

How  was  it  Galbraith  could  touch  him  so 
nearly  ? Why  did  he,  who  resented  so  much, 
not  resent  that  ? Instead,  he  welcomed  it.  Was 
that  the  mystery  of  friendship  ? 

“ You’re  right.  I am  an  unworthy  dog.  But 
what  do  you  want  me — what  do  you  want  us 
to  do  ? ” 

But,  brought  to  the  point,  Galbraith  was  vague 
as  he  was  earnest.  Something  would  emerge  once 
they  had  discovered  a common  ideal. 

“ A common  ideal,”  he  murmured  caressingly, 
“ I know  there  is  one ; I know  all  of  you,”  he 
explained  modestly,  “ better  than  you  do  your- 
selves. You  don’t  know ” He  was  going  to 

say  “ how  rare  you  are,”  but  he  broke  off. 

Wickham  felt  his  unspoken  sense  and  thrilled, 
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partly  in  vanity,  but  more  in  a kind  of  relief. 
He  was  being  given  a place  and  a role,  being  fixed 
and  made  stable.  If  he  could  only  be  what 
Galbraith  wanted  him  to  be  ! 

They  were  descending  the  steep  of  the  hill  to 
the  Tube  station.  Suddenly,  the  opening  clonk 
of  a barrel-organ  struck  clean  through  his  silent 
thought.  It  was  like  a patch  of  blue  sky  in  the 
midst  of  grave  grey  clouds.  A part  of  him  began 
to  dance  foolishly  in  that  space  of  ether  ; a broad 
smile  relaxed  his  face. 

“ Hold  hard,”  he  said,  and  went  back  up  the 
hill  to  give  the  organ-man  sixpence.  He  caught 
Galbraith  again  in  the  station  lobby. 

“ Do  you  remember  that  tune  ? ” 

Galbraith  nodded. 

Wickham  sang  aloud  : 

“ We — all — go — the  same  way  home , 

D iddle — diddle — dump  ty . D id,  die — diddle — dump  ty” 

He  did  a double  shuffle  on  the  hard  mosaic, 
ending  with  a stamp  of  his  foot. 

“ Prophetic,  I call  it.  We  all — go — the  same 
way  horned 

They  stood  on  the  platform.  On  the  concave 
wall  opposite  was  a Brangwyn  poster ; a seafarer 
in  a yellow  mackintosh  intensely  stretched  a 
gnarled  forefinger  to  a rainswept  horizon.  Gal- 
braith in  a Burberry  pointing  a cherry-wood 
umbrella  to  the  future.  Not  there,  my  child, 
not  there,  Wickham  began  to  laugh  inwardly. 
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44  And  how  do  you  propose,”  he  said  loudly 
above  the  rattle  of  the  incoming  train,  44  to 
operate  on  us  ? ” 

Galbraith  shook  his  head  as  he  walked  down 
the  carriage.  Scattered  words  of  his  spurted 
through  chinks  in  the  noise. 

44  No,  no  . . . not  me  . . . each  other.” 

Wickham  smiled  helplessly,  and  made  an  all- 
meaning gesture  with  his  hand  in  the  air. 

44  Hopeless  . . . this  row,”  he  bawled. 

Galbraith  nodded  and  poked  at  a dead  cigarette- 
end  with  his  umbrella ; then  he  leaned  his  chin 
on  the  crook,  thinking. 

44  Hard  to  be  an  idealist  in  the  Tube,”  Wickham 
said  at  a pause  in  a station. 

44  That’s  why  this  meeting  is  so  important.” 

44  Anti-Tube  ? ” said  Wickham  hurriedly. 

44  No,  no.  I don’t  mean  that.  But  it’s 
true  . . The  roar  began  again.  44  In  a way 
. . . SymWzVally.”  It  positively  squirted  out. 
Bolic  / 

Wickham  looked  at  it.  A soft,  friendly,  un- 
baked brick.  Handed  him  a brick.  He  reshaped 
it  fervently.  Bolic — Colic — Nubolic.  A blue 

transparency  on  the  window  yonder.  Hyperbolic. 
Bolicocephalic.  His  bowels  began  to  quiver  with 
laughter.  Colic.  Ah,  my  b — b — bolicocephalic 
friend  ! 

But  seriously.  Anti-tube — true  symbolically  ? 
Tubolic  truth  ? Trubolic  tooth  Antitubolic 
toothpaste  in  tubes  ? Small  size  : is.  id. 

No  go.  Once  more.  From  the  beginning. 
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Tubes,  rattling,  there  and  back  again,  endlessly. 
A shuttle,  noisily  weaving  the  intricate  pattern 
of  London.  Eruptions  of  noise-dazed  creatures 
into  unheeding  streets,  aimless,  aimlessly  intent, 
buying  innumerable  newspapers.  Woven  threads, 
without  a pattern  : no  pattern  at  all.  Shoddy. 

Anti-tube.  Anti — all  this.  Eternal  verities, 
pattern  imperishable,  woven  of  indissoluble  es- 
sences, discovered  by  self-examination,  elucidation 
of  unbetrayable  loyalties,  acknowledgment  of  in- 
eluctable sense  of  sin. 

Sense  of  sin  ? Only  fear  ? Fear  of  what  ? 
God  ? There  isn’t  one.  God  the  unknown,  the 
Avenger,  the  Wrathful,  coming  out  of  Edom,  in 
dyed  garments  from  Bozra.  Nonsense.  Fear  of 
what  ? Me,  Wickham,  the  unknown  Wickham  ? 
Give  it  up. 

Leicester  Square. 

“ I’ll  see  you  to-night  at  Anne  Ferguson’s 
then  ? ” said  Galbraith.  “ Go  as  early  as  you 
can.  Doherty’s  sure  to  be  late.” 

Galbraith  waved  his  umbrella  and  walked  away. 
He  wondered  whether  he  had  wasted  his  after- 
noon, and  suspecting  that  he  had,  he  frowned. 
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From  the  pavement  opposite  Wickham  stared  up 
at  the  Georgian  house.  A soft  rose-coloured 
light  unfolded  gently  from  two  upper  windows. 
That  was  the  place ; that  was  the  room. 

With  his  back  to  the  river,  he  hoisted  himself 
nimbly  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  Embankment 
and  lit  a Gold  Flake.  His  feet  dangled  limply, 
pleasantly,  in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  he  remem- 
bered a description  of  general  paralysis.  A leg 
idly  swinging  over  the  edge  of  a bed.  A bitter- 
sweet, intolerable  pain  melted  the  base  of  his 
spine. 

He  smiled  : he  was  free  from  that,  anyhow. 
Poor  old  Barbellion  ! Well,  it  was  a good  job 
they  made  all  that  fuss  over  him.  It  was  some 
compensation. 

The  sour  smoke  of  the  Gold  Flake  before  his 
eyes  dimmed  the  rosy  windows.  Up  there  : 
another  plunge.  Rose  of  all  roses , rose  of  all  the 
world,  then  rose  Achilles , dear  to  Zeus. 

He  slipped  down  to  the  pavement,  leaned  over 
the  balustrade  and  dropped  his  cigarette-end 
impudently  into  the  full  swelling  tide. 
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The  porch  of  the  house  was  balanced  on  slender 
white  columns,  like  a canopy.  He  passed  his 
fingers  lovingly  up  and  down  the  flutings  : then 
he  rang. 

He  followed  a middle-aged  body  up  the  car- 
peted staircase,  slowly,  one  step  at  a time,  softly, 
so  that  he  heard  her  pantings,  the  creak  of  her 
stays.  At  the  landing  she  paused  for  breath. 

“ If  you  would  tell  me  which  door  it  is,  I can 
go  up  myself,”  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  vaguely,  wonderingly,  then, 
twisting  her  face  into  a smile,  curved  her  hand 
round  her  ear. 

“ If  you’ll  tell  me  which  door  it  is,  I can  go  up 
myself,”  he  said  loudly. 

In  disdainful  silence  she  began  the  next  flight, 
and  he  followed,  one  step  at  a time,  as  though  he 
too  was  stiff  in  the  joints. 

Through  a white  door,  a little  hall — yellow 
tulips  on  a table  with  the  telephone — another 
white  door. 

A surprisingly  clear  voice  issued  from  the 
body.  “ A gentleman  to  see  Miss  Ferguson,” 
it  said. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  grand  piano  a woman 
rose,  gliding  skilfully  between  a Turkish  table 
with  coffee  cups  and  the  white  ash  of  a dead 
wood  fire. 

Wickham  went  towards  her,  holding  out  his 
hand.  “ Good-evening,  Miss  Ferguson.  I’m 
Mr.  Wickham.  Galbraith  told  you  I was 
coming  ? ” 
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He  felt  the  rings  on  her  hand,  smiled  toward 
the  smile  on  her  lined  face,  and  felt  a great 
disappointment. 

What  had  he  come  for  ? Not  for  this.  White 
ashes  of  a smouldering  fire,  soul,  Leschetitsky’s 
favourite  pupil — once.  Won’t  you  play  the 
Brahms  ? I think  that’s — pin  lento — ve-ry  beauti- 
ful. Soul,  buckets  of  it,  white  ashes  sifting, 
drifting  down  upon  his  heart. 

“ I’m  not  Miss  Ferguson.  But  she’ll  be  here 
in  a moment.” 

Rapture.  Cover  it  with  a Gold  Flake.  He 
felt  for  the  packet. 

“ Won’t  you  have  one  of  these  ? ” She  opened 
a box  on  the  grand. 

Silver  and  black.  Good  soul.  Oh,  please  let 
us  have  the  Brahms  ! Consolation  prize  for  not 
being  Miss  Ferguson. 

She  held  out  the  cup.  “ My  name’s  Miss 
Bradbury.  I promised  to  see  you  settled.  You’ll 
find  that  a very  comfortable  chair.”  A long 
gold  neckchain  tinkled  among  the  cups  as  she 
pulled  the  table  towards  him.  Fie  struggled 
awkwardly  to  help  her,  but  the  arm-chair  had 
enveloped  him. 

“ Don’t  move,  please,”  she  said. 

“ I’m  afraid  ...  I can’t.” 

She  laughed,  veritably  laughed  ; the  cinders  of 
her  spirits  glowed  rosily. 

“ The  way  to  manage  that  chair,”  she  said,  “ is 
to  put  your  hands  on  the  very  ends  of  the  arms  : 
they’re  firm.”  She  pressed  one  to  prove  it.  Her 
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bended  body  showed  the  ash  on  her  ancient  ivory 
skin. 

Charming  soul. 

“ I’m  afraid  it  is  a very  peculiar  chair/’  she 
said.  “ Anne  invented  it  for  herself : she  had 
it ” 

“ Boned  ? ” 

Rosy  glows  arose.  “ Yes,  something  of  the 
kind.  It’s  very  clever.  I must  say  good-bye 
now.  I have  to  be  at  a concert.  You’re  sure 
you’re  comfortable  ? ” She  put  the  cigarettes 
beside  him.  “ No,  don’t  get  up.” 

Nevertheless,  he  seized  the  bones  of  his  chair 
and  shot  up  like  a jack-in-the-box.  “ I’m  getting 
into  the  way  of  it,”  he  said. 

Ringed  hand  in  his  once  more.  “ It’s  a 
beautiful  evening,”  he  said. 

“ Good-night.  Perhaps  I shall  see  you  again.” 

She  opened  a window  wide  and  looked  out  on 
to  the  river. 

Beautiful  soul.  Won’t  you  please  before  you 
go — only  a Nocturne — before  you  go  ? 

But  don’t  look  out  of  that  window  too  long. 
Soul-indulgence.  Suppress  soul.  Better  without 
it.  Come  away. 

Who  sat  on  the  balustrade  ? Who  watched 
his  cigarette-end  into  the  dark  river  ? 

“ Yes,  it  is  a lovely  evening.  Good-night. 
I’m  sure  Anne  won’t  be  long.  She  knows  you’re 
here.”  She  glided  away. 

Anne.  I am  in  Anne’s  chair,  Anne’s  boneless 
chair.  I shall  say  : “ I’m  sorry,  Miss  Ferguson, 
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Pm  afraid  I’m  in  your  chair.”  No.  “ I’m 
sorry,  Anne,  I’ve  got  your  chair  ? ” Impossible. 

He  abandoned  himself  to  the  chair,  leaned  back 
with  his  eyes  closed,  and  wondered  by  which 
door  she  would  enter.  His  fingers  idly  rum- 
maged between  the  cushion  and  the  arm.  What 
was  she  doing  ? Hurry,  Anne,  or  Doherty  will 
be  here. 

A paperknife.  A handkerchief.  He  pulled  it 
out  thievishly.  It  was  pale  yellow,  like  the 
tulips.  He  crumpled  it  up  like  a ball  in  his 
palm  and  held  it  hidden  to  his  nose.  Anne’s 
scent. 

The  noise  of  a door.  He  thrust  it  guiltily 
back  and  closed  his  eyes  again  : his  heart  shook 
him  to  the  very  eyelids,  pump-pumped  in  his 
ears. 

Thus  he  missed  her  entrance. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Wickham.” 

His  eyes  opened  in  horror,  he  forgot  about  the 
bones.  He  struggled,  sank  back  blushing,  bit 
his  lip,  placed  his  hands  deliberately  on  the  firm 
corners,  and  shot  himself  on  to  his  feet. 

“ That’s  the  second  time,”  he  said  querulously, 
“ I’ve  been  beaten  by  your  chair.” 

“ I’m  so  sorry.”  Don’t  laugh,  don't.  “ It  is 
a stupid  chair.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  he  said  magnanimously.  Thought 
reappeared  out  of  the  tumult  and  bade  him  make 
a dash  for  it. 

“ It’s  my  fate,”  he  laughed.  “ When  I’m 
particularly  anxious  to  make  a good  impression 
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on  somebody,  this  is  what  happens — always. 
I fall  over  the  carpet,  or  drop  my  cup.  But  I 
can’t  really  blame  fate  this  time.  I’d  been 
warned  about  that  chair.  Not  that  that  would 
make  any  difference,  though — to  me.” 

“ Are  you  so  very  unfortunate  ? ” 

“ Always.” 

“ And  do  you  always  get  out  of  it  in  the  same 
way,  by  a general  confession  ? ” 

“ Oh,  noT  He  was  almost  shocked.  He 
looked  at  her  dubiously  : surely  she  was  mocking 
him. 

She  bent  down  to  pour  herself  some  coffee. 
So  that  was  what  he  was  like. 

He  saw  a soft  edging  of  brown  fur  about  her 
neck,  a downy  husk  that  parted.  Curse  the 
chair  ! It  was  done  on  purpose,  to  make  a fool 
of  him. 

“ And  it  was  my  fault,”  she  murmured.  “ If 
I’d  only  been  punctual,  it  would  never  have 
happened.  I should  have  been  sitting  in  the 
chair  myself.” 

“ Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  I have  confessed 
— for  better  or  worse.” 

“ Oh,  but  it  does  ! It’s  so  nice  of  you  to 
want  to  make  a good  impression  on  me.” 

Wickham  was  embarrassed.  She  was  making 
a fool  of  him. 

“ I thought  you  were  the  other  lady,”  he  said. 

“ No  ” — she  shook  her  head  gravely — “ I m 
not.” 

He  was  beaten : he  longed  for  some  small 
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success,  but  it  was  impossible.  She  was  too 
calm,  altogether ; she  would  never  try  to  make 
it  easy  for  him.  Hateful  little  devil ! How 
could  anyone  call  her  Anne  ? 

44  You’ve  met  Doherty  already  ? ” he  hazarded. 

44  Yes,  he  came  with  Galbraith  one  evening 
last  week.  He  made  a very  good  impression,” 
she  said  smiling. 

But  Wickham  was  not  even  listening.  Why 
hadn’t  Galbraith  told  him  ? He  was  always 
being  left  out  in  the  cold.  There  were  the 
three  of  them  talking  together.  4 Hadn’t  we 
better  have  Gerry  ? ’ 4 Oh,  but  he’s  rather 

difficult.’  Difficult  ! They’d  see  how  difficult 
he  was.  To  hell  with  their  rotten  club  ! 

44 1 suppose  you  talked  about  this  idea  ? ” he 
said  quietly. 

44  No,  hardly  at  all.  I was  disappointed.” 

What  a chameleon  the  man  was  ! He  was 
frozen  completely,  and  by  her  fault.  Well,  she 
was  sorry,  but  it  couldn’t  be  helped. 

44  That’s  queer,”  he  said.  44 1 should  have 
thought  it  was  a good  opportunity.” 

44  So  should  I.  But  Galbraith  wouldn’t  begin 
without  you.” 

44  Oh,  that  was  rather  extravagant.”  But  he 
could  not  keep  the  pleasure  out  of  his  voice. 

44  That’s  what  I thought.  But  I’ve  got  into 
the  habit  of  taking  Galbraith’s  advice.  So  we 
talked  about  Tolstoy  instead.” 

Tolstoy — a wooden  hut  by  the  side  of  a railway 
line  : an  iron  bedstead  with  a red  check  counter- 
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pane.  Drifted  snow  darkening  the  one  little 
window.  A trickle  of  smoky  yellow  flame  from 
an  oil-lamp.  A drab-white  beard,  and  long, 
thin,  drab-white  hands.  Tolstoy  dead. 

“ I once  saw  a Tolstoy  exhibition,”  he  said. 
“ Somewhere  in  Bond  Street.  There  was  a 
copy  of  the  railway  hut  where  he  died.  And 
when  you  went  inside  in  the  dark,  there  he  was, 
on  a cheap  iron  bed.  It  was  terrible.  He  was 
a great  and  mysterious  man.” 

That’s  sententious,  pontifical,  obvious.  Can’t 
be  helped.  I mean  it. 

“ Aren’t  all  great  men  mysterious  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Not  many.  . . Most  great  men  are  no  more 
mysterious  than  I am  : some  of  them  less. 

They’ve  got  far  more  vital  energy,  that’s  all. 
But  there  have  been  two  or  three  who’ve  seen 
ghosts.  Shakespeare  was  one,  Tolstoy  was 
another.  They’re  men  with  a secret,  which 
they  can’t  tell.” 

Go  on.  She’s  interested  now : she  daren’t 

mock  you  any  more.  She’s  hooked. 

O God,  deliver  me  from  temptation.  Ideal  I, 
put  thou  the  live  coal  on  thy  servant’s  tongue. 
Purify  him  ! 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

“ Tell  me,”  she  said.  “ How  do  you  know 
they  have  a secret,  if  they  can’t  tell  ? ” 

“ Only  by  listening.  What  moves  them,  and 
us,  is  not  in  the  thing  they  say,  but  in  the  sudden 
gulf  between  the  thing  they  say  and  the  thing 
we  expect.” 
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“ It’s  very  obscure.95 

Wickham  wrestled  with  a dark  and  unformed 
truth  he  could  not  master.  Then  he  took  up 
the  poker. 

“ Look  here.99  He  knocked  the  fire-grate 
lightly,  then  he  banged  the  wooden  curb.  “ Those 
two  noises.  There’s  a change  of  vibration. 
Words  uttered  with  power  make  such  echoes  in 
our  souls.  Only  great  men  can  utter  them 
because  of  their  vital  energy.  There’s  nothing 
mysterious  in  that.  But  what  separates  those 
sounds  is  more  mysterious  than  either  of  them  : 
the  space  between  is  more  real  than  they  are. 
They  are  merely  its  outlines,  its  limits,  its 
definition.  I believe  there  are  men  who  know 
such  things  that  they  can  only  communicate 
them  by  these  spaces.  We — our  souls — are  their 
sounding  boards.  They  knock  once,  so,  and 
again,  so  : and  their  real  meaning  is  in  the  strain 
of  our  adjustment  from  one  vibration  to  the 
other.  They  say  such  men  hide  themselves  in 
their  work.  It  isn’t  true.  Only  small  men  try 
to  hide  themselves  in  their  work.”  Self-forgetful, 
he  bent  forward  eagerly,  as  though  suddenly 
offering  a gift. 

“ It’s  hard,”  she  said.  “ I’m  not  sure  I 
understand.  But  I’m  listening,”  she  said  gently. 

“ And  I’m  not  sure  of  what  I say.  I run 
through  a door  before  it  closes.  And  it  shuts 
behind  me,  and  leaves  me  in  the  dark.”  He 
stared  into  the  ashy  fire  and  felt  that  he  was 
trembling.  Draw  back  quickly — now  ! 
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“ Doherty  ought  to  be  here  by  now,”  said  a 
lifeless  voice  from  far  away.  His  ? His  own  ! 
Glory  be.  “ Might  I have  some  more  coffee  ? ” 

She  busied  her  hands  and  wondered.  Was 
his  meaning  also  in  that  changed  vibration,  the 
strain  of  her  own  adjustment  ? This  lingering, 
jarred  echo  of  a stopped  string  ? As  she  turned 
her  face  towards  him,  she  turned  her  mind  away. 

He  took  the  cup.  “ Galbraith  told  me  to  tell 
you  he  might  be  late ; he  couldn’t  be  here 
before  nine  anyhow.” 

“ You’ve  known  each  other  a long  while, 
haven’t  you  ? ” 

Vistas  of  years  : a long,  long  tunnel  of  time. 
At  the  end  an  attic  room  in  college.  Galbraith 
bursting  in  with  his  gown  awry.  Another  blood 
demanding  beer.  With  nervous  hatred  Wickham 
uncorked  the  bottle.  c No,  thanks ! ’ Gal- 
braith’s hunched,  eagle  shoulders,  beneath  the 
drooping  black  wings  of  his  gown,  perched  before 
Wickham’s  bookshelves,  peering,  pecking. 

“ A long  while,”  he  said.  “ He  was  my  good 
angel  at  Oxford.”  ‘ Till  my  good  angel  fire  my 
bad  one  out,’  he  said  to  himself.  Galbraith  the 
black-winged  angel,  floating  clumsily  to  ground. 

“ I should  like  to  have  known  him  then.  I 
can  hardly  imagine ” 

“ He’s  not  changed  very  much.” 

“ You  were  very  fortunate  to  find  such  a 
friend  so  early.” 

“ Fortunate  ? ” he  repeated.  “ Yes,  I suppose 
so.” 
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“ You  don’t  seem  to  be  very  certain.” 

“ No,  it’s  not  that.  It’s  like  asking  me  whether 
I don’t  think  myself  lucky  to  have  brown  hair. 
I’ve  taken  him  for  granted  so  long  that  I can’t 
even  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  with- 
out him.  There’s  a Galbraith  who  is  part  of 
me  ; and  now  I can’t  even  tell  if  it’s  the  Gal- 
braith.” 

“ I shouldn’t  have  said  your  hair  was  brown,” 
she  said  inconsequently. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  hand,  listening,  then 
glanced  at  the  clock.  “ I think  this  must  be 
Mr.  Doherty,”  she  said. 

The  door  half-opened.  There  was  a murmur 
of  “ Thank  you,  thank  you.  . . .” 

Tall  Doherty  came  in  with  great  soft  strides, 
holding  his  body  forward.  Frayed  white  shirt- 
cuffs  showed  beyond  his  short  sleeves.  He 
beamed  diffusely.  “ ’Fraid  ’m  rather  late,”  he 
smiled  at  Anne. 

Then  Doherty  saw  him.  The  diffuse  beam 
focussed,  became  a spark,  a light,  a signal  at 
which  Wickham  sprang  forward  and  clasped  his 
hand.  “ This  is  good,”  he  said.  “ It  seems 
years  since  I saw  you.” 

“ It  is  a long  while,  isn’t  it  ? ” said  Doherty 
simply. 

“ My  fault,”  muttered  Wickham.  “ Brain- 
storm.” 

Doherty,  smiling,  stood  in  front  of  an  arm- 
chair. Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  it  hard,  to 
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make  sure  it  was  there,  and  sat  down.  Then  he 
struggled  with  both  hands  at  a jacket  pocket  and 
delivered  it  of  a yellow  box  of  a hundred  cigarettes 
with  a stoven  lid.  He  smiled  at  Anne,  at  Wick- 
ham, at  the  room  : then  he  lit  a cigarette,  clasped 
his  knee  and  smiled  at  the  ceiling. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Doherty  ? ” said  Anne. 

He  jerked  his  head  down,  and  looked  at  her 
attentively,  seriously ; but  only  for  a second. 
His  lips  gave  way,  and  he  was  smiling  again. 

“ Come  on,”  said  Wickham.  “ Out  with  it  ! ” 
“ Out  with  what?”  Doherty’s  black  # eyes 
rounded  with  surprise. 

“ What  you’re  laughing  at,”  said  Anne. 

“ Laughing  ? Have  I been  laughing  ? ” 

“ Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know 
you’ve  been  laughing  ? 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.  “ Not  the  faintest 
idea.”  He  looked  at  her.  “ Upon  my  honour.” 
“ Well,  what  were  you  thinking  about  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Lord,  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“ And  are  they  all  amusing  ? ” 

“ Most  of  them.  But  all  the  way  here  I’ve 
been  wondering  : How  are  we  going  to  begin  ? ” 
They  looked  at  him  with  disapproval.  It  was 
a difficulty,  of  course,  but  he  shouldn’t  have 
mentioned  it. 

“ Begin  what  ? ” Wickham  asked  coldly. 
Doherty  waved  his  cigarette,  shut  one  eye,  and 
aimed  a mouthful  of  smoke  at  the  clock. 

“ What  we’re  here  for,”  he  explained  genially. 
“This  corroboree,  this — symposium,” 
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Wickham  was  awkwardly  silent,  as  though 
surprised  at  a prayer-meeting.  Anne  laughed 
outright.  “ We’d  better  leave  that  to  Gal- 
braith,” she  said. 

“ Of  course,”  said  Doherty  promptly.  “ But 
you  do  admit  it  is  a problem,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ It  doesn’t  bear  thinking  about,”  said  Anne, 
laughing  again,  and  pulling  her  skirt  tight  down 
on  her  knees. 

“ That’s  just  it.  That’s  precisely  why  I’ve 
been  thinking  of  nothing  else  all  the  way  here. 
Of  course  ” — he  expanded  visibly  into  the  com- 
fort of  his  generalisation — “ it’s  only  another 
variety  of  the  old  disease.  It’s  impossible  to  do 
things  simply.  The  moment  we  say  : I intend 
to  do  this,  the  wheels  begin,  churning  and  churn- 
ing. We’re  all  petty  Hamlets  nowadays,”  he 
said  genially. 

“ Thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,”  said 
Wickham. 

“ Ex  — actly.”  Doherty  beamed.  “ Potty 
Hamlets.” 

“ Galbraith  for  the  Ghost,”  said  Anne. 

“ Art  there,  Truepenny  ? ” said  Wickham. 

They  looked  with  one  instinctive  motion  at 
the  door  as  though  afraid. 

“ Swear  ! ” Doherty  produced  it  out  of  his 
stomach,  then  lay  back  in  his  chair,  laughing. 
He  bent  forward  again,  serious,  with  his  large 
fingers  spread  over  his  knees.  “ The  odd  thing 
y’know,  is  that  I believe  this  is  the  right  spirit  for 
adventures  of  this  kind.  Laughter’s  the  only  way.” 
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“ Yes,  but  it  gives  you  rather  an  unfair  advan- 
tage,” said  Anne. 

“ How  ? . . . You  don’t  think  I’m  always 
laughing  ? ” But  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
“ But  how  are  we  going  to  begin  ? ” he  said 
desperately.  “ What  are  we  going  to  do  ? ” 

“ I thought  you  meant  who  was  going  to  speak 
first  ? ” said  Anne. 

“ So  I did.  But  that’s  too  paralysing.  Just 
now  I suddenly  thought  Galbraith  was  at  the 
door,  and  I swear  my  knees  shook.  I’ve  a notion 
this  man  is  going  to  be  a real  nuisance.  Too 
much  like  an  accusing  conscience.  God  knows 
what  we’ve  let  ourselves  in  for.” 

“ Well,  you’ll  soon  know,”  said  Wickham. 
“ Listen.”  Wheels  scraped  harshly  against  the 
kerb. 

“ A taxi,  too ! ” Doherty  shook  his  head. 
“ This  is  getting  damned  serious.” 

And  somehow  he  convinced  them,  even  though 
he  was  but  half-convinced  himself.  The  silence 
while  they  listened  to  the  steps  on  the  stair  was 
acute,  almost  unbearable.  They  had  unwittingly 
played  themselves  into  their  parts.  Anne  felt 
that  she  must  cry  out — shriek  or  laugh.  It  was 
absurd,  preposterous,  impossible.  She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Doherty’s  cigarette  smoke,  a blue  thread 
climbing  into  the  air,  a filigree  thread  on  which 
the  whole  world,  life  itself,  depended. 

Galbraith  came  in.  The  strange  silence  be- 
wildered him. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? ” His  anxious 
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question  broke  the  spell.  The  three  looked  at 
each  other  like  nervous  conspirators,  moving 
uneasily  out  of  their  trance.  Anne  was  the  first. 

“ I’m  so  sorry,  Galbraith.”  She  jumped  up. 
“ I’m  afraid  the  coffee’s  cold.” 

“ But  what  is  the  matter,  Doherty  ? ” Gal- 
braith was  perplexed. 

“ Just  a trial  seance ,”  he  said,  waving  his 
cigarette. 

“ No,  don’t  be  absurd.  Will  you  please  tell 
me,  Anne  ? ” 

“ But  how  can  I ? ” 

“ Collective  hallucination  . . . quite  inexplic- 
able,” said  Doherty  and  smiled  at  his  smoke. 

Galbraith  was  almost  annoyed.  He  plomped 
himself  into  a chair  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead.  “ Well,  I have  got  a queer  lot  of 
friends,”  he  said. 

For  some  reason  the  three  began  to  laugh, 
quietly  at  first,  then  louder  and  louder  : they 
abandoned  themselves  to  laughter,  till  at  last 
Galbraith  himself  laughed  as  loud  as  any. 

Anne,  tightly  clasping  a yellow  handkerchief 
in  her  hand,  spoke  first.  “ It’s  too  bad.  B-but 
Doherty  said  it  was  the  only  way  to  b-begin.” 

Perhaps  it  was  true,  but  it  did  not  help.  Gal- 
braith, by  laughing,  had  become  one  of  them. 
They  had  not  become  Galbraiths.  Shyness  began 
to  settle  on  them  again  like  a mountain  mist. 
Wickham  put  his  hands  before  his  face  and  watched 
Anne  through  his  fingers.  Her  downcast  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  carpet. 
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I must  begin,  he  said  to  himself.  I’ll  count 
ten.  If  nobody  speaks — one,  two,  three,  four, 

T1VP  Qi  "v-  cpT/prj 

“Well,  Galbraith,”  said  Doherty.  “We’re 
waiting  for  you.  What’s  your  idea  ? ” 

“ I haven’t  got  one,”  said  Galbraith  simply. 
“ I think  we  ought  to  combine.  I’m  sure  of 
that.” 

“ Combine  in  what  ? ” said  Wickham  impa- 
tiently. “ That’s  where  we  were  this  afternoon. 
Can’t  you  take  us  on  a bit  ? ” 

“ I should  have  thought  you’d  gone  a good 
way  since  then.  Anne  and  Doherty  and  you 
seem  to  have  combined  pretty  well.” 

“ But  I don’t  think  we  make  a very  practical 
combination,”  said  Anne,  “ though  I think  we 
might  make  quite  a good  charade.” 

“ Honestly,”  said  Doherty  very  gravely,  “ I 
don’t  think  my  strong  point  is  getting  things 
done.” 

Wickham  laughed.  “ No,  that’s  too  rich.” 

Doherty  turned  serious,  astonished  eyes  upon 

him.  “ If  that’s  what  he  thinks,  then ” He 

waved  his  all-explaining  cigarette.  “ But  I don’t 
see  any  of  us,  mind  you,  doing  much  in  the  way 
of  a moral  crusade.” 

“ Why  do  you  always  talk  of  a crusade  ? ” said 
Galbraith. 

“ Well,  that  is  the  idea,  isn’t  it  ? Now,  if  you 
could  have  made  it  a shop,  with  a nice  little  back 
parlour  and  a good  stove — I could  see  that,  and 
myself  there.  Tea-time  especially.” 
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Anne  also  saw  it.  She  was  pouring  out.  She 
would  provide  the  tea-pot.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  brown- varnished.  And  the  cups. 

Wickham  also  saw  it.  No,  not  a stove.  He 
was  kneeling  on  the  floor  toasting,  for  Anne  to 
butter.  Doherty  was  smoking  in  the  far  corner. 

Doherty  sensed  the  opening  and  plunged 
through.  “ Is  there  any  reason  why  it  shouldn't 
be  a shop  ? I’m  perfectly  serious.  If  there’s 
anything  we  know  about — any  thing — surely  it’s 
books.  There  you  have  it  at  once.  Moral 
action  : the  best  books.” 

“ The  best  butter,”  murmured  Wickham. 

“ Don’t  interrupt.  This  is  serious.  Anyhow, 
I’m  the  only  one  who  has  suggested  anything. 
Galbraith,  don’t  you  see  what  a good  idea  it  is  ? 
Between  us  we  should  be  hellishly  competent. 
Shop  and  club  combined.  Foreign  books,  masses 
of  them.  All  these  new  languages.  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  Esthonian,  Transcaucasian.  Surely 
somebody  wants  to  read  them.” 

Anne  was  painting  the  shelves.  She  had  dis- 
carded white — lemon  yellow. 

“ Moral  suasion  in  the  back-parlour,”  Doherty 
went  on.  “ I — we — could  do  an  awful  lot  at 
tea-time.  I once  saw  Peguy  in  his  shop  in  Paris 
— through  the  window.  He  was  doing  up  parcels, 
sticking  labels  on.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do  up 
parcels.” 

Wickham  didn’t  like  the  look  of  Doherty’s 
parcels.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a boy  for 
that,  he  thought. 
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Doherty  took  it  in  his  stride.  “ I agree.  And 
there’s  another  point,  Galbraith.  None  of  your 
blind-alley  occupations.  The  boy  will  really 
learn  something  with  us.  My  hat,  what  wouldn’t 
I have  given  to  be  that  boy  ! I did  messages  for 
seven  bob  a week  in  a shipping  office  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  my  son.  Twelve  to  fifteen  : three  mortal 
years  ! ” 

“ The  way  to  get  a boy,”  said  Anne,  “ is  to  go 
to  the  headmaster  of  a big  Board  school  and 
explain  what  the  job  is.  He’ll  pick  you  out  a 
really  intelligent  boy  who  can  be  interested.” 
She  had  already  made  him  a present  of  some 
good  flannel  shirts,  grey  and  blue. 

“ There’s  my  old  typewriter,”  said  Wickham. 
“ I never  use  it.” 

“ We  might  do  a little  publishing,”  said 
Doherty.  “ Tracts.  Pamphlets,  I mean.  We 
really  might  manage  some  crusading  that  way.” 

“ I think,”  Anne  spoke  as  one  who  had  calmly 
investigated,  “ Mr.  Doherty  has  hit  upon  a 
really  good  idea.  After  all,  it’s  important  to 
choose  something  within  our  compass,  isn’t  it  ? 
We  aren’t  born  world-shakers,  any  of  us.  It 
would  be  better  to  try  something  we  have  a 
chance  of  bringing  off,  wouldn’t  it  ? ” 

She  was  speaking  to  Galbraith  alone,  to  per- 
suade him.  But  this  was  only  a kind  of  game. 
Well,  they  couldn’t  all  be  hospital  sisters,  could 
they  ? But  this  was  too  pleasant.  Why  ? 
Surely  doing  the  good  that  is  natural  to  you 
must  always  be  delightful. 
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“ Say  something,  Galbraith,”  urged  Wickham. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  say  ...  I didn’t 
realise  Doherty  was  serious.” 

“ I am  now.  And  the  others  are,  too.” 

Galbraith  was  disconcerted.  It  was  so  different 
from  what  he  had  imagined.  Had  he  really 
imagined  anything  at  all  ? Something  vaguely 
monastic, — a brotherhood,  vows,  renunciation, 
devotion,  humility  ? Could  he  have  imagined 
that  ? It  was  so  obviously  impossible.  And  yet 
— a cause,  that  was  what  he  wanted  for  them. 
A shop  couldn’t  be  a cause,  could  it  ? Anne  and 
Wickham  and  Doherty  would  remain  exactly 
what  they  were.  They  would  amuse  themselves, 
but  they  wouldn’t  be  any  finer.  Yet  they  were 
so  united.  Surely,  there  must  be  something  in 
it.  Then  he  remembered  his  entry  and  dis- 
tractedly wondered  whether  they  really  had 
combined  against  him. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  say,”  he  repeated. 
“ It’s  not  what  I was  looking  forward  to.  But 
then  I don’t  know  what  I was  looking  forward  to. 
I suppose  I was  trusting  that  something  would 
come  out  of  this  meeting,  and  now  it  has  come 
I don’t  recognise  it.  Please  don’t  imagine  I’m 
sceptical.  It’s  only  that  I’m  unprepared ; I’m 
trying  to  think.” 

Wickham  remembered  their  conversation  in 
the  afternoon.  Was  it  possible  that  it  could  all 
end  in  a shop — a back-parlour  with  toast  and  tea 
and  a typewriter  and  Doherty  smoking  in  a 
corner  ? It  was  comic.  Yet  it  pleased  him. 
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Poor  old  Galbraith  ! He  didn’t  understand  that 
all  this  business  of  soul-perfection  could  only  be 
done  by  oneself  alone.  Or  if  with  the  help  of 
friends,  then  friends  who  were  just  friends. 
There  was  no  Method,  no  Cause.  They  were 
long  past  all  that.  Galbraith  was  a queer  old 
dreamer. 

“ Haven’t  you  been  expecting  too  much  ? ” he 
said  gently.  “ I mean,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  is  there  anything  we  can  do — except  be 
friends  ? And  after  all,  it’s  you  who’ve  roped 
us  together  again.  Perhaps  that  is  the  point  of 
it  all.  The  shop  would  keep  us  together.” 

“ I’d  not  thought  of  it  that  way,”  said  Gal- 
braith gratefully. 

Wickham’s  words  touched  Anne.  She  hadn’t 
thought  him  capable  of  that ; he  seemed  so  self- 
engrossed.  Yet  he  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
had  tried  to  comfort  Galbraith,  who  had  seen 
that  he  needed  it.  She  would  like  to  work  with 
Wickham. 

“ I think  Gerry  has  got  it  right,”  said  Doherty. 
“ Friends,  if  they  are  friends,  can  do  a good  deal, 
even  of  what  you  mean  by  doing.” 

“ Besides,”  said  Anne,  “ there  isn’t  any  positive 
crime  in  getting  some  enjoyment  out  of  it,  is 
there  ? We  don’t  have  to  be  stern  and 
miserable  ? ” 

Galbraith  smiled.  “ I’m  half-converted.  But 
think  what  you’ll  be  taking  on.  A shop — even 
your  shop.  . . .” 

“ Our  shop,”  Doherty  corrected. 
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“ Even  our  shop  is  a serious  business.  It 
doesn’t  leave  you  much  time.  You  can’t  all  be 
just  supervisors,  you  know.  Eight  hours  a day, 
at  the  least.” 

“ But,  Galbraith  ...  we  needn’t  all  be  there, 
all  the  time,  always,”  said  Anne. 

“ No,  but  I don’t  see  Doherty  there  any  time 
at  nine  o’clock  on  a January  morning.” 

“ Troublesome,  very,”  said  Doherty,  shooting 
his  smoke  at  the  ceiling.  “ But  if  the  others  can 
do  it,  I really  don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t.  You 
forget  I’ve  been  an  office-boy.  Eight  o’clock, 
that  was.  And  I thought  we  were  going  to  run 
to  an  office-boy  ourselves.” 

“ And  Wickham’s  job,”  Galbraith  went  on. 
“ Does  he  propose  to  give  it  up  ? ” 

“ Why  should  I ? You  know  it’s  only  three 
days  a week.  If  you  can’t  find  a better 

objection.  . . .” 

“ And  money  ? ” 

“ I’ve  got  £ 200 . I’ll  put  it  in.” 

“ I could  manage  .£500  easily,”  said  Anne. 

“ I’ve  got ” Doherty  rummaged  in  his 

trouser  pockets  for  a ball  of  paper.  He  straight- 
ened out  the  notes  one  by  one  and  laid  them  on 
his  knee,  counting  slowly.  “ Nine,  and  three 
halves.  Wait ! ” He  produced  a battered 
pocket-book.  “ I thought  I had  a cheque. 
Apparently  not.”  He  pulled  at  his  chin,  con- 
centrating. “ Yes,  I certainly  ought  to  have 
one.”  He  pulled  a packet  of  dirty  envelopes 
from  his  jacket  pocket,  and  turned  them  over. 
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“ Here  it  is ! ” He  beamed  generally.  “ Thir- 
teen pounds,  seven,  and  a penny.  Nine,  and 
three  halves  is  ten  guineas.  Twenty-three, 
seventeen,  and  a penny.  Rent  Wednesday,  pay- 
day Monday.  Eight,  seven  and  a penny  should 
do  that  beautifully.  Fifteen  quid  is  my  con- 
tribution. I’ll  pay  ten  on  the  nail.” 

“ That’s  all  right,”  said  Galbraith.  “ You 
put  your  ^200,  Gerry  : Anne  puts  another  : and 
Doherty  and  I £ 200  between  us.” 

“ So  you  are  coming  in  ! ” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better,”  said  Anne,  “ if 
we  did  it  this  way  ? There’s  six  hundred  alto- 
gether : there  are  four  of  us.  Four  shares  of 

£150.” 

Doherty  began  to  argue.  His  argument  was 
not  admitted.  Then  he  began  to  sketch  a 
complicated  scheme  by  which  the  dividend  on 
nine-tenths  of  his  share  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  other  three.  He  pulled  out  his 
packet  of  envelopes  and  made  calculations  with 
a stump  of  pencil. 

“ You  can’t  begin  that  yet,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ There’s  Tancred  to  come.  Mrs.  Tancred  too, 
for  all  we  know.” 

“ Capital  and  Aristocracy,”  sighed  Doherty. 
“ It’s  really  no  place  for  me.” 

“ I forgot  you  were  a Bolshevik,”  said 
Anne. 

“ A metaphysical  Bolshevik,”  Doherty  cor- 
rected. 

D 
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“ What  about  Tank,  then?”  said  Wickham. 
“ Shall  we  assume  he’ll  come  in  ? It’s  rather 
small  beer  for  him,  you  know.  It’s  not  quite  the 
same  as  a colony  in  the  South  Seas.  Still,  if  you 
think  he’ll  come  in,  Galbraith,  very  good.  Prick 
him,  Lepidus  ! That  makes  £750,  and  a first- 
class  reference.  How’s  that  for  money  ? ” 

“ More  would  be  too  much,”  said  Galbraith 
positively.  The  thing  had  taken  a definite  shape 
in  his  mind  now.  “ But  there’s  no  need  to  wait 
for  Tancred.  Someone’s  got  to  look  for  the  shop, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Doherty’s  no  good  for 
that,  and  I’m  not  one  of  your  half-timers.  It 
rests  between  you  and  Anne.  I think  Anne’s 
the  one.” 

“ I’m  quite  willing,”  she  said,  “ so  far  as  time 
goes.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do.  But  I shouldn’t 
like  the  responsibility.” 

“ Perhaps  I could  come  with  you,”  said 
Wickham,  diffident  with  eagerness,  “ if  that 
would  be  any  help  ? I’m  not  sure  it  would, 
though.” 

“ But,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  said  Galbraith,  “ let 
it  be  as  much  of  a shop  as  possible.  Don’t  have 
anything  that  looks  arty — the  kind  of  place  where 
people  don’t  pay  their  bills  because  they  feel 
quite  sure  you  don’t  pay  yours.” 

“ You  don’t  mean,”  said  Anne,  “ it  has  to  be 
a dull,  brown-varnish  shop  ? ” 

“ Oh,  make  it  as  attractive  as  you  like.  Only 
put  it  somewhere  where  there  are  shops,  where 
people  expect  a shop,  not  a Higher  Thought 
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establishment,  or  a Society  for  the  Resurrection 
of  Decayed  Industries.” 

Galbraith  was  getting  quite  light-hearted, 
Wickham  thought.  You’re  far  more  likely  to 
give  up  your  job  than  I am  mine,  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  watched  his  face,  focussed  once 
more  on  an  ideal.  It  was  queer,  too,  how 
Doherty’s  chance  idea  had  set  all  their  needles 
quivering  to  one  point.  He  himself  was  another 
person  than  the  Wickham  who  had  come  into  the 
room.  Somehow  he  was  changed,  renewed. 
How  else  could  he  have  given  his  two  hundred 
pounds  ? His  only  two  hundred,  yet  he  was 
relieved  by  the  sacrifice,  exalted  almost. 

“ Oh,  Lord,”  he  sighed,  “ if  only  we  had  a 
bottle  of  something  to  drink  success  to  the 
shop  ! ” 

Anne  jumped  to  her  feet.  “ I’ve  got  a whole 
case  of  champagne,  except  two  bottles.  It  was 
given  to  me  at  Christmas.  It’s  good,  I think. 
Mumm.” 

“ Ah,”  Doherty  murmured,  “ Mumm’s  the 
word.  Now,  you  think  we’re  getting  off  very 
lightly,  don’t  you,  Galbraith  ? So  do  I.  Rut 
the  truth  is,  you  know,  that  we’re  very  decent 
people,  really.  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  value  us 
quite  so  highly  as  you  ought  to. 

“ I’ve  never  met  people  whom  I thought 
better  than  you  three,”  said  Galbraith  simply. 
“ You  four,”  he  added  conscientiously,  “ counting 
Tancred.” 

Wickham  glowed.  Yes,  surely  this  was  the 
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ideal  I that  emerged  and  responded  to  these 
friends ; this  was  happiness ; this  was  good. 

Anne  entered  with  two  bottles.  “ Only  one, 
please,  Miss  Ferguson — a long  glass  apiece.  Two 
would  make  it  a — corroboree.” 

“ Ah  ! ” sighed  Doherty  again,  shuffling  his 
chair  forward. 

“ Will  you  open  it,  please,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” 

They  waited,  silent,  for  the  pop.  It  was  just 
like  pulling  a Christmas  cracker  in  the  old  days, 
thought  Anne  : she  felt  her  eyes  ready  to  blink, 
her  head  eager  to  turn  away.  But  she  watched. 
Yes,  she  liked  Wickham  ; she  liked  his  seriousness 
as  he  set  the  glasses  in  a square,  the  rapt  look  in 
his  eyes  as  he  gripped  the  cork,  the  beginning 
of  a smile  when  it  began  to  move. 

Pop! 

She  couldn’t  help  it,  she  had  turned  away. 
When  she  looked  back  Wickham’s  eyes  met  hers. 
He  was  laughing. 

“ Just  right,”  he  said,  pouring  into  the  fourth 
tumbler. 

And  they  drank  to  the  shop. 

“ It’s  a long  time,”  said  Galbraith  radiantly, 
“ since  I drank  a health  with  half  so  much 
pleasure.” 

“ Now  that’s  a really  handsome  thing  to  say. 
Doherty  ! ” said  Wickham  suddenly,  “ hand  me 
that  other  bottle.”  It  stood  in  its  straw-jacket 
by  Doherty’s  feet.  “ Finish  up  ! Give  me  your 
glasses  ! ” he  said  peremptorily. 

They  watched  him  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  a 
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conjuring  trick.  Anne  clenched  her  hands  and 
resolved  not  to  blink  at  the  report.  What  was 
he  going  to  do  ? It  was  exciting  : she  could 
have  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  aloud. 


“ I owe  you  five  farthings, 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's.  . . . 

Here  comes  a light  to  light  you  to  bed  ! 

Here  comes  a chopper  to  chop  off  your  head  ! ” 

Pop  ! 

It  was  too  bad.  She  had  turned  away  again 
after  all.  She  could  not  meet  Wickham’s  laughing 
eyes  again.  She  looked  down  upon  the  carpet. 

“ Miss  Ferguson  ! ” 

He  was  handing  her  a tumbler  ; he  was  standing 
up  ; he  was  speaking. 

“ This  time  we’ll  drink  to  Miss  Ferguson.” 

“ Hear,  hear  ! ” Doherty  boomed. 

Anne  was  embarrassed  and  happy.  She  was 
impatient  to  begin.  She  wanted  to  talk  to 
someone  about  the  small  arrangements,  the 
curtains  and  the  chairs.  But  that  would  be  too 
feminine.  If  she  had  Wickham  to  herself  a little 
while,  it  would  be  easier  : he  would  take  an 
interest  in  those  things.  But  ‘ any  old  chair  ’ 
would  do  for  Doherty,  and  even  Galbraith 
wouldn’t  think  them  very  important. 

“ Where  would  it  be  convenient  for  us  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” she  said 
soberly. 

“ We  could  lunch  together  at  Pellegrino’s — 
that’s  pretty  central,” 
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f Galbraith  approved.  It  was  a good  place  to 
start  from,  he  said. 

“ I think  we’d  better  lunch  afterwards,”  said 
Anne.  “ I’ll  be  outside  at  ten  o’clock.  Please 
tell  me  where  it  is.” 

They  gave  three  explanations.  Doherty  drew 
a map  on  one  of  his  envelopes,  expounded  it  and 
gave  it  her.  He  said  he  would  most  likely  be 
seeing  a Russian  friend  of  his  to-morrow,  who 
knew  every  language  under  the  sun  : he  would 
find  out  from  him  how  he  got  his  books.  He  was 
a very  decent  fellow,  although  he  couldn’t  see 
any  virtue  at  all  in  Lenin.  “ One  must  be 
detached,”  said  Doherty. 

No  one  took  up  the  challenge.  With  a deep 
sigh  he  heaved  himself  up  from  his  chair.  “ Isn’t 
anyone  going  to  take  my  ten  quid  ? ” he 
asked  plaintively.  “ You’d  better  take  the 
chance.” 

Galbraith  took  the  notes.  “ I’ll  give  you  a 
receipt  to-morrow.” 

Anne’s  heart  danced.  Their  first  receipt ! 
She  shook  hands.  “ Good-bye,  good-bye  ! I have 
enjoyed  it.” 

“ It’s  Laynin , not  Lenneen ,”  said  Doherty. 

“ How  very  interesting,”  said  Anne. 

“ By  the  way,”  said  Galbraith,  turning  back 
on  the  threshold.  “ Tancred’s  coming  back  on 
Friday.  We  ought  to  have  another  meeting  on 
Saturday.” 

“ You’ll  meet  here,  won’t  you  ? ” Anne 
anxiously  asked. 
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“ Another  performance  of  the  Mumming 
Birds,”  said  Doherty. 

It  seemed  to  Anne  quite  a good  joke.  She 
wondered  whether  she  might  not  give  Doherty 
a bottle  of  champagne  to  take  away.  But  it 
would  look  so  odd,  giving  one  to  him  alone. 
She  couldn’t  very  well  give  one  to  Galbraith. 
While  she  debated,  they  were  gone. 

She  went  on  to  the  landing  to  switch  the 
light  below. 

“ Thanks,”  called  Galbraith’s  voice. 

“ Ten  o’clock  to-morrow.  Outside  Pelle- 
grino’s,” called  Wickham’s. 

“ Don’t  forget  the  map,”  called  Doherty’s. 

She  was  exceedingly  happy.  It  had  been  like 
a perfect  party,  she  decided  as  she  dropped  into 
her  boneless  chair.  And  how  lucky  she  had  had 
that  champagne  ! Was  it  all  because  she  was  the 
only  woman  there  ? Why  was  she  so  much 
happier  with  men  than  with  women  ? But  these 
weren’t  men , they  were  friends.  She  met  each 
one  again,  and  tasted  the  pleasure  of  each  separate 
encounter.  There  was  something  so  solid  about 
them.  Was  it  that  ? Hardly.  Wickham  wasn’t 
particularly  solid.  And  anyhow  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  at  all  the  same  without  the  shop. 

Once  more  she  began  to  arrange  it  : the  ordered 
shelves,  the  authors  in  alphabetical  sequence,  the 
Madeira  chairs.  She  opened  the  curtained  door 
of  the  parlour-office.  Her  heart  thumped  as 
her  hand  touched  the  knob.  No,  it  was  too 
heavenly. 
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Miss  Bradbury  came  in. 

“ Was  it  a good  concert  ? ” Anne  asked  eagerly. 
“ Excellent,  my  dear.  Perfectly  delightful ! ” 
“ I’m  so  glad,”  said  Anne  fervently.  It  would 
have  been  awful  if  Louisa  had  not  enjoyed  herself. 


CHAPTER  III 


COULEUR  DU  ROY 

Wickham  was  outside  Pellegrino’s  ten  minutes 
before  his  time.  It  was  months,  at  least,  since 
he  had  sprung  to  meet  a da y as  he  sprang  to 
meet  this  one.  When  he  woke  in  the  morning, 
it  was  as  though  during  the  night  his  mind  had 
formed  about  the  coming  da y in  clear,  shining 
crystals.  He  had  made  some  complicated  cal- 
culations before  going  to  bed.  He  read  them 
over  during  breakfast  with  the  delight  of  a poet 
who  finds  that  the  verses  he  has  written  in 
exaltation  during  the  night  are  solid  and  keen- 
edged  in  the  morning.  He  wrote  a cheque  for 
two  hundred  pounds — the  largest  cheque  of  his 
life — and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  must  give  it 
to  someone,  to  Anne.  It  brought  things  nearer. 

Within  two  minutes  she  was  there.  Something 
in  her  elegance  as  she  came  towards  him  surprised, 
almost  alarmed  him.  He  glanced  down  at  his 
legs  and  shoes.  They  were  just  respectable  ; they 
might  pass  muster.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that 
Anne  must  be  decidedly  well-off.  The  rooms, 
the  champagne,  the  £ 500 — of  course.  The  long 
ivory  handle  of  her  umbrella  breathed  a quiet 
opulence. 
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“ I hope  you  haven’t  been  waiting  long,”  she 
said.  “ I was  silly  enough  to  get  here  twenty 
minutes  ago.  I thought  it  might  be  hard  to 
find.  But  the  taxi-man  knew  all  about  it.” 

She  came  in  a taxi.  Of  course.  He  felt  vaguely 
in  his  pocket  to  find  whether  he  had  money 
enough.  This  would  be  an  expensive  day. 

He  was  shy ; he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  smooth 
gold-brown  of  her  glove,  curved  over  the  top  of 
her  umbrella,  like  a shell.  A small  parcel  hung 
by  a string  from  the  fingers  of  her  other  hand. 

“ It’s  a beautiful  morning,”  he  said  with 
difficulty. 

“ Is  it  ? I was  rather  disappointed  with  it  . . . 
Oh,  and  I bought  this,”  she  said,  handing  him 
her  parcel.  “ A notebook  and  a pencil,  with  a 
point.  One  always  forgets.  How  shall  we  begin  ? ” 
He  supposed  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to 
the  agent’s. 

“ Do  you  know  any  agent  about  here  ? ” 

“ No,  I don’t.”  He  was  vexed  with  himself 
because  it  sounded  like  a burst  of  confession. 

“ Then  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  along 
a likely  street.  There’s  sure  to  be  a board  up 
somewhere.  That  will  give  us  one  address  at 
least.  Suppose  we  keep  straight  on.” 

He  walked  beside  her  in  a kind  of  day-dream, 
but  he  dreamt  of  nothing.  His  familiar  person- 
ality was  suspended,  and  nothing  came  to  take 
its  place.  A remote  voice  whispered  urgently 
that  he  must  be  intelligent  : he  must — be — intel- 
ligent. But  it  was  very  hard  to  obey. 
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He  started.  She  was  asking  him  a question 
that  needed  an  answer.  What  was  his  idea  of 
the  rent  they  ought  to  pay  ? 

“ I haven’t  . . No,  that  was  no  good. 
Rent  ! Rent  ! He  pulled  his  paper  of  figures 
out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it  intelligently. 
What  an  idiot  ! He  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
rent. 

“ I think,”  he  said  slowly,  “ it  rather  depends.” 
No,  that  was  positively  inane.  “ I mean,”  he 
hurried  on,  “ it  depends  on  where  the  shop  is.” 
He  kept  his  eyes  feverishly  alert  for  a board.  If 
he  were  the  first  to  see  one,  he  might  regain  a 
little  of  the  ground  he  was  losing. 

“ Yes,”  she  said  patiently,  “ rents  are  sure  to 
vary.  But,  apart  from  that,  we  ought  to  have  a 
figure  we  can’t  go  beyond.” 

“ Of  course,”  he  said  sagely.  “ It  wouldn’t  be 
wise,  would  it  ? to  spend  more  than  a quarter  of 
our  money  on  rent.  A quarter  of  ? One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  ten.” 

“ Oh,  I think  that  would  be  much  too  much. 
There’s  sure  to  be  a great  deal  of  decoration  and 
fitting  to  be  done.” 

“ I forgot  that.  I mean  I thought  the  landlord 
would  do  it  for  us,”  he  said  untruthfully. 

“ Not  unless  we  were  to  take  a lease,  and  even 
then  I don’t  suppose  he  would  do  what  we  want. 
No,  we  must  reckon  on  having  to  do  that  our- 
selves.” 

At  a venture  he  halved  his  former  figure.  “ Do 
you  think  a hundred  pounds  would  be  too  much  ? ” 
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“ No,”  she  said  judicially.  “ That  was  what  I 
had  thought  of  for  our  maximum.  It’s  much 
better  to  have  it  fixed,”  she  explained.  “ It  saves 
a great  deal  of  trouble  if  we  say  we  don’t  want  to 
see  anything  over  .£100.” 

He  wanted  to  explain  that  he  wasn’t  usually 
such  a fool ; that  he  hadn’t  been  so  happy  for 
many  months ; that  he  was  unnerved  by  his  own 
happiness.  A cheerful  imbecile  ! The  silly  phrase 
stuck  in  his  mind,  hovered  on  his  lips. 

“ There’s  a board  ! ” he  cried,  and  ran  across 
the  road. 

As  he  turned  back  with  the  agent’s  address,  he 
had  a vision  of  her  where  she  stood  on  the  opposite 
pavement  edge.  Yes,  that  exquisite  person  was 
a friend  of  his ; she  was  waiting  for  him ; they 
would  be  together  all  the  morning. 

“ 21  Glasshouse  Street,”  he  said.  “ I’m  so 
sorry,  dashing  away  from  you  like  that.  I was 
rather  anxious  to  find  a board  first.” 

I like  him,  I like  him.  Instead,  she  said  prac- 
tically, “ That’s  rather  a long  way.  We’d  better 
have  a taxi.”  And  even  as  she  spoke  she  waved 
her  umbrella. 

The  game  had  begun  in  earnest.  He  felt 
that  he  opened  the  door  with  the  speed  of  a 
cinema.  It  seemed  that  the  cab  had  not  even 
had  time  to  stop  before  he  was  sitting  beside 
her,  smiling. 

“ Smart  work,”  he  said.  “ We’re  getting  into 
our  stride.”  For  the  first  time  he  was  able  to 
look  straight  at  her.  She  was  smiling,  too. 
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“ It’s  understood,55  she  said  decidedly,  “ that  I 
pay  the  cab-fares.55 

“ Good  Heavens  ! Why  ? 55 
“ I was  appointed  to  look  for  the  shop.  I am 
the  committee.55 

“ You’re  not  serious  ? 55  he  asked  anxiously.  If 

she  were  serious 

“ Indeed,  I am.55 

“ But  . . . the  whole  point  of  an  affair  like 
this  is  that  we  share  and  share  alike.  It’s  obviously 
the  thing  to  do.  Besides,  I’m  not  sure  you’re 
quite  right  about  your  being  the  committee. 

but  that’s  not  the  point.  It’s 55 

“ What  is  it  ? 55 

“ Well,55  he  said  desperately,  “ I feel  it  would 
spoil  it  all  if  either  of  us  paid  for  the  other. 
We  aren’t  on  that  footing.  I mean  ...  it  won’t 
be  half  so  enjoyable  if  we  don’t  share.  Don’t 
you  know  the  feeling  ? ” 

Promptly  she  said  “ Yes.” 

A load  was  lifted  from  his  mind.  Something 
important  had  been  settled ; on  an  essential 
matter  they  were  agreed ; the  necessary  premiss 
of  the  morning  was  accepted.  He  was  free  to 
enjoy  it.  If  he  hadn’t  enough  money,  he  could 
borrow  it  from  her  now. 

She  also  felt  free,  but  a little  apprehensive 
whether  the  agreement  would  allow  her  all  the 
taxis  she  desired.  There  was  a partner  to  be 
considered.  She  explored. 

“ What  do  you  think  if  we  kept  this  taxi  ? It 
might  save  a lot  of  time.” 
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He  was  enthusiastic.  He  would  be  enthusiastic 
about  anything. 

The  taxi  linked  the  morning  with  a bright 
thread  of  speed.  They  swooped  in  to  the  pave- 
ment, they  shot  upstairs  in  lifts,  shiny  young 
men  in  shiny  spectacles  wrote  orders  to  view 
behind  shiny  roll-top  desks,  lift  bells  rang;  they 
plunged  down  into  the  street,  they  pushed  off 
into  the  stream,  they  were  borne  away. 

Wickham  gave  himself  up  to  it.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  popped  into  shops  and 
out  again ; he  followed  caretakers  down  ricketty 
steps  into  nice,  convenient  cellars,  and  wondered 
what  they  could  be  convenient  for.  Quiet,  cosy 
little  murders  ? He  emerged  into  daylight  again, 
saying  “ Yes,  of  course,”  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
caretaker  behind,  and  to  Anne  who  stood  at  the 
cavern  mouth,  “ A very  convenient  cellar.”  He 
tried  to  bend  his  mind,  when  Anne  pointed  with 
her  umbrella  at  a dirty  wall  and  said  they  could 
get  ten  rows  of  shelves  there ; he  tried  to  see 
the  shelves,  to  squeeze  shelves  out  of  his  mind  by 
force  of  will,  in  vain.  But  whenever  she  said, 
“ That’s  a good  window,”  he  went  over  and  gazed 
solemnly  out  of  it,  on  to  forlorn  chimney-pots, 
or  ragged  dirty  brick  walls,  or  heaps  of  mouldering 
packing-cases.  Then  he  wrote  in  the  pocket- 
book,  which  seemed  much  too  good  for  the 
purpose,  66  good  window,”  or  “ two  good 
windows.” 

All  faculty  of  independent  judgment  forsook 
him.  Swooping  in  and  out  of  houses,  diving 
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down  into  cellars  and  groping  up  again,  was  an 
end  in  itself.  Each  shop  seemed,  as  it  doubtless 
was,  perfectly  individual  and  therefore  perfectly 
satisfying.  Whenever  he  saw  a piece  of  old 
newspaper  on  the  floor  he  looked  carefully  at  the 
date ; he  looked  at  the  year  of  every  discarded 
almanack.  He  stood  behind  each  derelict  counter 
and  served  imaginary  customers.  He  regarded 
every  spot  to  which  Anne  pointed  as  the  place 
for  a stove,  a table  or  a typewriter,  with  an 
intense  concentration,  as  though,  if  he  gazed  long 
enough  into  the  crystal,  the  typewriter,  the  table 
or  the  stove  would  appear.  After  a little  while 
she  began  to  allow  for  him  and,  when  she  appealed 
to  him  for  his  opinion,  she  was  careful  to  put 
only  leading  questions.  She  said  : “ I think  this 
is  rather  a good  situation,  don’t  you  ? ” or  “ Don’t 
you  feel  this  would  be  rather  cramped  for  a 
bookshop  ? ” But  even  so  he  had  perceptibly  to 
pull  himself  together  before  replying,  very  em- 
phatically, “ I JL” 

In  the  intervals,  while  they  were  sailing  from 
one  address  to  another,  he  was  acutely  aware 
of  his  own  ineptitude.  She  must  be  horribly 
disappointed  with  him,  disillusioned.  He  said 
humbly  : “ I’m  afraid  I’m  not  being  very  help- 
ful,” and  made  a firm  resolution  to  do  the  talking 
at  the  next  interview.  But  when  he  heard  him- 
self saying  for  about  the  sixth  time  “I’m  not 
being  very  helpful,”  and  for  the  sixth  time 
realised  that  he  was  again  waiting  for  her  to 
speak  to  the  agent,  he  made  no  more  resolutions 
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and  framed  no  more  apologies.  Once  for  all  he 
said  : 

“ I’m  very  sorry  to  be  so  absolutely  useless. 
I’d  no  idea  I was  such  a complete  incompetent, 
or  I would  never  have  dreamed  of  suggesting 
myself.  I used  to  think  I was  quite  good  at 
hunting  for  rooms.” 

“ Looking  for  a shop  is  different,”  said  Anne. 

“ Perhaps  that’s  it,”  he  not  very  hopefully 
admitted.  “ If  only  I’m  not  being  too  much  of 
a burden  . . .” 

“ Not  at  all,”  she  said  politely.  No,  he  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  a burden.  On  the  contrary,  he 
made  the  morning  much  more  enjoyable.  But 
he  was  very — absent-minded  ? Perhaps  he  was 
preoccupied  with  something.  Last  night  she  had 
thought  that  a good  deal  went  on  in  his  mind. 
But  now  he  didn’t  look,  he  didn’t  feel,  at  all 
serious.  He  was  serious  only  when  she  asked  him 
a question,  and  it  cost  him  such  an  effort  to 
answer  that  she  had  almost  given  up  asking  them. 

Was  he  falling  in  love  with  her  ? If  he  was,  it 
was  a curious  effect  to  produce,  and  one  not 
exactly  complimentary  to  herself.  To  make  an 
intelligent  person  empty-headed ! She  would 
have  thought  herself  capable  of  better  than  that. 
Yet  the  idea  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant  and 
comfortable.  It  smiled  on  her. 

She  pulled  herself  together.  She  was  getting 
into  his  condition.  She  tried  to  consider  whether 
she  wanted  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps, 
if  it  had  to  be,  his  was  the  pleasantest  way.  It 
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was  so  unexacting.  You  glided  into  it.  You  were 
only  aware,  delightfully  aware,  that  you  were 
comfortable  and  happy  together.  They  were  very 
comfortable  and  happy  together.  She  was  com- 
fortable and  happy  with  him. 

She  sat  forward  quickly  in  the  taxi.  “ I think 
the  best  thing  we’ve  seen  is  that  ground-floor  in 
Long  Acre,”  she  said.  “ It’s  not  dear  at  £85, 
though  it  is  very  dirty.  But  we  could  do  more 
with  that  than  with  the  others.  And  there’s 
more  room.  Also,  it’s  in  a bookish  neighbour- 
hood.” 

Wickham  busily  turned  through  the  pages  of 
the  notebook.  “ Long  Acre,”  he  murmured 
thoughtfully.  “ 89  Long  Acre.  .£85  per  annum. 
There’s  a very  convenient  cellar,  and  two  good 
windows.  Two  good  windows,”  he  repeated. 
“ Double  L.” 

“ Double  L ? What  does  that  mean  ? ” 

“ Short  for  electric  light.  L-L.  D’you  see  ? ” 
“ Oh  ! ” 

“ Does  your  mind  ever  collapse  absolutely  ? 
Like  a shooting  star  turned  into  a jellyfish  ? I 
haven’t  got  a mind  at  all  to-day.  I hope  it  will 
come  back.  Double  L seems  to  me  rather  funny.” 

“ I think  it  is  quite  funny,”  she  mercifully 
agreed. 

“ You’re  being  kind.  You  needn’t,  you  know, 
not  to-day.  I could  stand  anything : nothing 
would  make  any  difference.  I don’t  belong  to 
myself.  Life  seems  easy,  and  glorious.” 

“ Is  that  very  unusual  ? ” 
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He  stared  at  her.  “ Unusual ! ” he  gasped. 
“ Why,  it’s  more  like  a miracle.  I haven’t  known 
anything  like  it  for  months.  Like  it,1  mind  you. 
I haven’t  known  the  thing  itself  for  years.  Do 
you  know  ? ” — he  lowered  his  voice  confidentially 
— “ I believe  it’s  this  shop.” 

She  was  disappointed. 

“ I know  it  sounds  absurd,”  he  pursued,  looking 
at  her  face.  “ I suppose  it  is  absurd.  But  the 
moment  Doherty  said  the  word  last  night,  I saw 
it.  It  was  like  a magic  lantern  picture.” 

“ What  did  you  see  ? ” 

“ Well,  there  wasn’t  a great  deal  of  shop  about 
it,  I’m  afraid.  It  was  that  little  parlour.  Some- 
time in  winter — January  perhaps.  There  was  a 
roaring  fire.  It  was  tea-time  . . . It’s  too 
childish.” 

“ Please  go  on.  I like  pictures.” 

“ Doherty  was  in  the  corner,  holding  forth 
about  something.  I was  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
fire  with  a large  toasting  fork,  the  kind  of  hayfork 
I used  to  have  at  school.  Beautiful  toast  it  was 
too.  Gold-brown.  Rather  like  your  gloves. 
Couleur  du  Roy.” 

Anne  lowered  her  eyes  to  her  gloves.  “ Do 
you  call  that  Couleur  du  Roy  ? But  go  on.” 

“ It’s  too  childish  . . . Well,  I was  just  handing 
up  the  pieces  over  my  shoulder.” 

“ But  I thought  you  said  Mr.  Doherty  was  in 
the  corner  ? ” 

“ He  was.” 

“ You  didn’t  just  drop  the  toast  over  your 
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shoulder,  like  forfeits,  did  you  ? Whom  did  you 
give  it  to  ? ” 

“ Why,  you,  of  course  ! ” 

She  kept  her  head  down  to  hide  the  smile  that 
was  bubbling  to  her  lips.  “ I wondered  if  I was 
to  be  there.” 

“ You  don’t  mind  ? You  told  me  to  go  on. 
Besides,  you  aren’t  committed  to  anything.” 

“ I like  it.”  She  looked  at  him  quite  steadily. 
“ But  can’t  you  tell  me  some  more  ? ” 

“ The  table  was  quite  plain,  not  stained — oak, 
I suppose.  The  cups  were  rather  like  your  coffee- 
cups.  Bigger,  of  course.  Doherty  likes  his  tea 
out  of  a basin.  I don’t  know ; it’s  rather  hard 
to  describe.  I can  see  it  all  quite  plainly,  though. 
The  real  point  was  that  you  had  chosen  the 
outfit.  It  was  very  much  your  kind  of  thing. 
You  were  wearing  a little  coat  you  always  put  on 
when  you  were  in  the  shop.  A Chinese  affair 
with  broad  sleeves.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
blue  about  it,  and  a dragon  or  two.” 

“ I have  got  a coat  rather  like  that,”  she  said. 

“ There  now ! ” he  said  triumphantly,  and 
added,  “ You  looked  lovely.” 

He  said  it  seriously,  simply ; truthfully  describ- 
ing the  picture  he  had  seen,  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  was  aware  of 
what  he  had  said  as  words,  things  he  had  created 
that  were  not  himself,  having  a meaning,  a 
mission,  an  effect.  They  were  hovering  in  the 
air  between  them  now.  He  could  not  call  them 
back ; he  did  not  want  to  call  them  back.  But 
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they  were  beyond  his  control.  He  could  not 
guide,  or  shape,  or  colour  them.  He  could  not 
ensure  their  being,  when  they  became  hers,  what 
they  had  been  when  they  were  his. 

In  an  instant  of  suspense  his  mind  returned  to 
him.  He  became  intensely  and  painfully  aware. 
A shy  fear  took  hold  of  him.  He  could  not  look 
at  her,  he  could  not  speak ; he  stared  in  silence 
at  her  gold-brown  glove  where  it  lay  on  the 
black  and  crumpled  cushion  of  the  cab. 

She  said  nothing.  The  curtain  of  silence  which 
had  descended  upon  him  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  speak.  And  while  they  said  nothing,  the 
words  grew  bigger  and  bigger.  They  changed 
their  nature  and  took  on  a new  significance.  If 
only  she  could  have  spoken,  her  voice  might  have 
bridged  the  widening  chasm  between  what  they 
had  been  and  what  they  were.  Every  moment 
of  silence  made  more  impassable  the  division 
between  their  future  and  their  past.  A few 
seconds  ago  she  could  have  compelled  those  words 
to  remain  just  ordinary  words.  Now  they  had 
passed  beyond  her  control  as  they  had  passed 
beyond  his.  Was  she  sorry  ? She  could  not  tell. 
It  was  as  though  they  obeyed  a law  stronger  than 
she,  against  which  she  could  not  rebel.  But  all 
her  lightness  of  heart,  her  happiness,  her  care- 
lessness had  fled  away. 

One  part  of  Wickham  was  all  trembling,  spell- 
bound fear.  His  soul  was  hazarded  into  an 
unknown ; his  heart  was  dumb  with  anxiety. 
But  his  mind  leapt  into  fantastic,  uncontrollable 
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independence.  It  told  him  cynically  that  he  had 
calculated  all  this.  This  was  what  he  had  desired 
and  worked  for. 

You’ve  played  this  trick  before,  it  said  : the 
sudden  realisation  of  your  words,  the  shyness, 
the  downcast  eyes,  the  silence. 

Was  it  a trick  ? It  couldn’t  have  been.  I 
swear,  I swear. 

Remember  Julie,  Mrs.  Fernaby,  the  lady  with 
the  furs  at  Vernet.  Do  you  remember  the  gambit 
now  ? 

It  wasn’t  a gambit.  I hate  you — devil ! It 
was  sincere,  utterly  sincere.  I never  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen.  I was  mistaken,  but  I was 
sincere. 

It’s  a very  good  method,  anyhow.  You’ll  admit 
that  ? 

It  isn’t  a method,  curse  you  ! 

Don’t  let’s  quarrel  over  a word.  It’s  the 
fourth  time  this  thing  has  happened  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  The  chance  remark,  the  unpremedi- 
tated gesture  : the  same  way  ^r^-cisely  ! 

I am  I. 

Ex-actly  ! And  aren’t  you  pleased  when  I tell 
you  the  old  infallible  method  has  scored  again  ? 
Aren’t  you  pleased  ? Aren’t  you  proud  ? 

I’ll  prove  you’re  wrong,  damn  you  ! I’ll  stop 
now.  I won’t  go  on.  I’ll  get  out  of  the  cab, 
now — now  ! 

Go  on  then.  I’m  waiting  . . . 

I can’t.  I’m  in  love  with  her.  I can’t  do 
without  her. 
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You  never  could.  What  are  you  without  a 
woman  to  feed  your  pride  ? Anything  ? Nothing  ? 

It  isn’t  true,  it  isn’t  true.  You  don’t  know. 
You  can’t  know. 

Desperately,  he  took  refuge.  He  reached  across 
and  took  her  hand.  At  the  touch  his  mind  fled 
away  once  more.  He  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  glove. 

“ I didn’t  know  . . .”  The  dumb  ache  of  his 
heart  faded  into  happiness.  “ I didn’t  know  what 
was  happening.”  He  held  her  hand  between  his 
own.  “ I love  you,  Anne.”  And  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  said  the  words,  he  looked 
into  her  face.  It  was  grave. 

She  pressed  his  hand,  she  said  quietly,  “ I love 
you,  too,”  and  she  seemed  to  gather  herself  to 
herself  again. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window : they  were 
passing  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

“ Don’t  let’s  do  any  more  just  now,”  he  said. 
“ Let’s  go  back  to  Pellegrino’s.  It’s  nearly  lunch- 
time.” 

“ Tell  him  to  drive  through  the  Park,”  she 
said  almost  dully. 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called 
to  the  driver.  Then  he  sat  down  by  Anne’s 
side,  and  rested  his  hand  on  hers. 

Yes,  this  was  safety,  this  was  rest,  this  was 
happiness.  He  looked  down  at  her  tawny  suede 
shoe,  and  his  creased  black  brogue  beside  it. 
Those  two  were  friends  now ; they  belonged  to 
each  other.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  among 
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all  the  shoes  in  the  world — he  saw  heaps  and 
mountains  of  shoes — these  two  should  have  sought 
out  and  chosen  each  other,  the  black  one  climbing 
heavily,  short  of  breath,  blindly  persevering,  while 
the  brown  one,  golden- winged,  flitted  from  peak 
to  peak.  Yes,  it  was  incredible. 

Quietly,  slowly,  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  her. 

“ What  is  it  ? ” she  said  with  a half-sad  smile. 

“ I was  only  making  sure.” 

The  words  were  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
her.  She  wanted  to  make  sure,  herself. 

“ We  must  go  on  with  our  business  after 
lunch,”  she  said.  “ We’ve  wasted  a lot  of  time.” 


Pellegrino’s  was  half- full.  “We  aren’t  a bit 
too  early,  you  see,”  said  Wickham.  There  was 
Doherty  at  a round  table  with  a tow-haired 
friend. 

“ Do  you  think  that’s  the  Russian  ? ” whispered 
Anne. 

Doherty  had  seen  them.  He  was  coming  across. 

“ Well,  how’s  the  committee  ? ” 

“ We’ve  found  a most  promising  parlour,”  said 
Anne. 

“ Most  essential.  But  I’ve  got  something  to 
show  you.”  He  dragged  out  his  envelopes,  and 
laid  a slip  of  paper  on  the  table  between  them. 
A printed  receipt  with  Galbraith’s  square  hand- 
writing. “ From  H.  J.  Doherty  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,” 
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They  looked  at  it  with  a kind  of  affectionate 
awe.  It  might  have  been  a manuscript  sonnet  of 
Shakespeare’s. 

44  When  did  you  get  that,  Doherty  ? ” Wickham 
asked  at  length. 

“ This  morning.  First  post.” 

“ He  didn’t  lose  any  time,  then.  He  must 
have  run  to  catch  the  twelve  o’clock  post.  He’s 
a wonderful  man.” 

44  He’s  a pearl.  4 A carbuncle  entire  as  big  as 
thou  art,’  ” Doherty  murmured,  44  4 were  not  so 
great  a jewel.’  ” 

44  Is  that  your  Russian,  Mr.  Doherty  ? ” 

44  It  is.  Kosmitch.  I mustn’t  forget  about 
him.  Not  that  he’d  mind.  He’s  bathing  himself 
in  the  universal  consciousness.  I’m  only  an  inter- 
ruption— epiphenomenal.  It’s  queer,”  he  said  as 
he  turned  to  watch  Kosmitch  filling  his  glass, 
44  that  they  eat  and  drink  more  in  that  condition 
than  we  wideawake  realists.  They  just  don’t 
notice  it.  They  can  put  down  a gallon  of  pure 
alcohol  and  never  turn  an  eyebrow.  I like  it. 

All  the  same ” Kosmitch  took  a long  pull  at 

his  glass  : only  a red  stain  remained.  44  Good 
God  ! I must  be  getting  back.  But  there’s  one 
thing.”  He  hunted  among  the  dog’s-eared  enve- 
lopes again.  44  It’s  occurred  to  me  we  shall 
probably  want  a typist.  When  the  orders  begin 
to  come  in — and  there’s  preparing  catalogues. 
Well,  I’ve  met  someone  who  might  do.  She 
wants  a job,  something  to  do  more  than  some- 
thing to  get — enough  to  pay  for  her  fares  and  her 
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lunch.  She’s  quite  good  at  shorthand,  too.  Ah, 
here  she  is  ! ” He  put  down  a postcard  photo- 
graph in  front  of  them  and  took  up  his  receipt. 
“ Just  in  case,”  he  said,  and  went  back  to  his 
table. 

Wickham  watched  him  drain  the  bottle  into 
his  own  glass — a few  meagre  drops.  Then  he 
began  to  crack  his  large  fingers  at  the  waiter. 
“ Gar-song ,”  he  mildly  boomed. 

Then  Wickham  looked  at  the  photograph.  A 
young  lady  in  Soul’s  Awakening  half-profile  and 
a large  picture-hat,  a fluffy  fur  about  her  neck. 
She  was  pretty ; but  the  ingrained  imitation  of 
cheap  attitudes  made  her  vulgar  or  pathetic, 
according  to  your  sympathy.  Wickham  found 
her  pathetic,  but  spoke  as  though  he  found  her 
vulgar. 

“ So  she’s  to  be  Doherty’s  siren.  I shouldn’t 
have  guessed  it.  The  hat ! ” 

“ I think  it’s  monstrously  unfair  ” — Anne 
turned  the  photograph  face  downwards — “ that 
we  should  be  staring  at  her  like  this.  Mannequins 
give  me  precisely  the  same  feeling.”  She  swerved 
abruptly.  “ I don’t  think  we  shall  find  a better 
place  than  the  shop  in  Long  Acre.  It’s  much 
more  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  than  any  of  the 
others.  I hope  we  shan’t  lose  it.” 

“ But  we  can’t  very  well  do  anything  about  it 
before  to-morrow  night,  can  we  ? ” 

“ I suppose  not,”  Anne  reluctantly  admitted. 
“ But  I should  like  to  begin.  I’m  always  afraid 
of  delays ; I always  feel  that  something  will 
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happen.  There’s  one  thing  we  could  do,”  she 
said  suddenly.  “ We  could  take  Mr.  Doherty 
there,  and  if  he  approved,  we  could  get  an  option 
on  it  till  Monday.  The  others  could  look  at  it 
then.  Or  perhaps  we  might  keep  the  keys,  and 
they  could  see  it  on  Sunday.” 

“ That’s  a good  idea.”  Wickham  was  quite 
used  to  echoing  her  suggestions  now.  But  he 
was  vaguely  surprised  at  her  eagerness.  His 
memory  of  the  shop  was  so  dim  that  he  could 
scarcely  understand  why  it  was  so  urgent  to  secure 
it.  And  to  take  Doherty  was  disappointing  ; he 
had  counted  on  an  afternoon  like  the  morning. 

But  Anne  knew  best.  After  all,  he  had  fully 

proved  his  own  incompetence  in  the  morning. 

It  was,  indeed,  barely  a moment  since  Anne 
had  realised  that  the  affair  was  pressing.  It 

flashed  into  her  mind  while  she  looked  at  the 
photograph.  She  had  liked  the  face  that  so 

obviously  strove  to  be  thoughtful  and  impressive  ; 
but  it  warned  her  of  the  possibility  of  other 
women.  Her  position  among  these  friends  might 
not  last.  Perhaps  they  would  never  have  another 
evening  together  like  last  night — not  quite  the 
same.  She  had  thought  it  was  the  first ; it  might 
be  the  last.  Not  that  it  mattered,  nowr  that  she 
and  Wickham  . . . and  yet  somehow  it  did. 

Doherty  came  over  again.  “ Well,  what  did 
you  think  of  her  ? ” he  asked  nonchalantly. 

Anne  now  felt  free  to  say  the  truth.  “ I think 
she’s  charming.” 

Doherty’s  nonchalance  had  never  been ; he 
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glowed  with  delight,  he  abounded.  “ She’s  extra- 
ordinarily interesting — unspoiled — eager  to  learn 
about  all  kinds  of  things.  She’s  got  a real  natural 
talent  of  some  kind.  It  only  wants  discovering 
and  bringing  out.  She  hasn’t  any  confidence  in 
herself  as  yet.” 

“ But  I don’t  think  it  would  be  wise,”  Anne 
said  gently,  “ to  say  anything  to  her  just  yet 
about  joining  the  shop.  We  can’t  tell  whether 
we  shall  need  a typist,  or  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  afford  one.  How  old  is  she  ? ” 

“ Twenty-two.  Her  name’s  Amy.  Short  for 
Amelia.” 

“ I don’t  think  I should  shorten  it  if  I were 
she,”  said  Anne. 

“ Wouldn’t  you  ? That’s  interesting.  I’ll  tell 
her.” 

“ But  you  mustn’t  say  I said  so.” 

“ No  ? ” It  was  a mystery  beyond  Doherty. 
“ Very  well,  I won’t.” 

They  inspected  the  shop.  Doherty  listened 
with  fascinated  wonder  while  Anne  expounded 
the  necessary  improvements  to  the  end.  Then 
he  became  enthusiastic  as  a convert  to  a new 
religion.  He  plunged  into  the  cellar  and  sug- 
gested they  should  put  shelves  there  also — “ like 
the  British  Museum,”  he  said. 

“ Perhaps  we’d  better  wait  until  we  need 
them,”  said  Anne. 

Under  her  direction  Wickham  made  many 
measurements  with  his  walking-stick ; and  when 
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fractions  of  a walking-stick  became  awkward, 
Doherty  remembered  that  his  boot  was  exactly  a 
foot  long.  Anne  was  delighted. 

“ I think  in  any  case  we  might  have  the  electric 
light  put  in  the  cellar,”  she  allowed. 

Doherty  sat  on  an  empty  packing-case  in  the 
corner  of  the  parlour,  settled  himself  against  the 
wall,  and  stared  amiably  at  the  fireplace.  “ This 
is  very  comfortable,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ROMANTIC 

“ If  we  only  had  Galbraith.  . . Anne 
spoke  half  to  herself.  They  were  driving  to 
Chelsea.  “ We  could  tell  him  the  result.” 

Wickham  didn’t  see  why  they  shouldn’t  have 
him.  The  idea  of  their  being  assembled  together 
again  pleased  him.  “ It’s  Friday.  He  knocks 
off  at  half-past  three,  unless  he’s  got  a private 
class.  I’ll  telephone.” 

“ Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  rather  awful,”  Doherty 
said  to  Anne,  out  of  the  blue,  “ that  there  should 
be  people  hungering  for  culture  nowadays  and 
not  able  to  get  it  ? ” 

Were  there  really  any  of  them  ? Wickham  was 
doubtful.  “ I began  my  lecturing  as  an  enthu- 
siast ; I believed  the  hungry  sheep  looked  up 
and  were  not  fed.  But  I don’t  believe  a half- 
dozen  hungry  sheep  have  looked  up  to  me  in  as 
many  years.” 

“ I was  thinking,”  said  Doherty,  “ of  that  girl.” 
“ You  can’t  generalise  from  her.” 

“ Very  likely,”  Anne  added,  “ she  wants  culture 
because  she  believes  you  are  cultured,  and  she 
wants  to  be  like  you.” 
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The  prospect  did  not  displease  him. 

Wickham  stayed  in  the  hall  to  telephone  to 
Galbraith.  It  took  a long  while.  Galbraith  had 
to  be  fetched  from  the  other  side  of  the  college 
building.  Wickham  had  time  to  muse  over  Anne’s 
remark. 

Women — some  women — went  to  the  heart  of 
things  so  much  more  swiftly  than  men.  That 
was  woman’s  intuition.  Intuition  ? That  was  a 
queer  thing.  Was  it  that  women  were  the 
realists  and  men  the  idealists  ? Galbraith  was  an 
idealist,  anyhow.  But  he,  Wickham,  wasn’t. 
What  was  he  ? 

And  instead  of  the  old  familiar  question  bringing 
with  it  the  old  familiar  chill  at  heart,  he  seemed 
to  be  throbbing  with  excitement  and  happiness. 
The  burden  of  himself  had  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders.  He  was  being  borne  away.  Yes,  he 
had  been  caught  up  again  into  life,  into  the  river 
of  life.  This  was  what  he  really  was.  In  the 
long  time  past  he  had  merely  been  what  he  was  not. 

“ Who’s  that  speaking  ? ” 

“ Me.  Wickham.  Gerry.”  The  same  old 
words  for  how  different  a thing  ! 

He  spoke  to  Galbraith  and  waited.  There, 
in  the  other  room,  where  he  could  hear  the  low 
slow  voices,  was  a living  being  to  whom  he 
belonged  and  who  belonged  to  him.  It  was 
incredible,  strange,  frightening  almost.  To  enter 
there  again  was  like  taking  a deep,  deep  plunge 
into  the  strange,  warm  waters  of  an  unknown  lake. 
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He  went  into  the  room  and  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece.  Anne  was  in  a window-seat,  looking 
down  upon  the  river.  Doherty  was  smoking 
in  an  arm-chair.  A stray  thread  of  their  con- 
versation dangled  before  Wickham’s  bemused 
brain. 

“ Galbraith’s  coming  round  in  about  an  hour,” 
he  said  to  Anne.  “ What  was  that  he  was 
saying  ? ” 

“ He  was  saying.  . . .”  Anne  laughed.  The 
sound  of  her  laugh  suddenly  disclosed  the  stillness 
of  the  afternoon.  “ He  was  saying  that  the  only 
thing  nowadays  was  to  dodge  and  be  happy.” 

“ That’s  him  all  over,”  laughed  Wickham. 
“ Dodge  and  be  happy ! And  how  does  he 
propose  to  do  that  ? ” 

“ By  not  getting  my  fingers  in  the  machine  if 
I can  jolly  well  help  it,”  said  Doherty. 

“ What  machine  ? Define  ! ” 

“ Well,  avoid  responsibility.” 

“ But  how  P ” 

From  the  momentary  silence  it  seemed  that 
they  were  all  pondering  the  problem  how  to  avoid 
responsibility. 

“ You  don’t  think  much  of  it  ? ” Doherty  asked. 

“ I don’t  see  how , Mr.  Doherty,”  said  Anne. 
“ That  is,  if  we  mean  the  same  thing  by  responsi- 
bility. Even  if  you  lived  quite  alone,  like  a 
hermit  in  the  desert,  you’d  still  be  responsible 
to  yourself,  for  yourself,  wouldn’t  you  ? I mean 
you’d  still  be  angry  with  yourself  for  not  doing 
some  things  and  doing  others.” 
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“ I’d  try  to  get  over  the  feeling.  I daresay  I’d 
manage  it.” 

“ But  then,”  Anne  persisted,  “ I don’t  think 
you  could  live  like  a hermit.  One  day  you’d 
come  out  of  your  cell,  and  suppose — of  course, 
it  never  would  happen  with  you,  would  it  ? — 
you  fell  in  love  with  a village  girl.  Suppose  you 
decided  she  was  hungry  for  culture,  even  if  it  was 
only  because  she  thought  you  were  cultured — 
why,  then  the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire,  wouldn’t 
it  ? You’d  be  simply  overwhelmed  with  responsi- 
bility. What  would  you  do  then  ? ” 

“ I suppose,”  said  Doherty  gloomily,  “ falling 
in  love  is  a hell  of  a responsibility,  really.” 

Wickham  laughed.  Doherty  looked  up  in 
surprise,  then  slowly  smiled. 

“ I should  say,”  Anne  went  on,  “ that  depends 
on  how  you  do  it,  and  whom  you  do  it  with. 
But  it  needs  an  unusual  woman  and  an  unusual 
man,  to  fall  in  love  without  making  any  claims. 
I know  I couldn’t.” 

“ Well,  if  you  couldn’t  . . .”  Doherty  stopped. 

“ Of  course,  it’s  quite  possible  the  woman 
shouldn’t  recognise  the  man’s  claims,  or  the  man 
the  woman’s.  But  that  wouldn’t  be  avoiding 
responsibility ; that’s  simply  shirking  it.  But 
to  find  a man  and  a woman  who  neither  of  them 
made  any  claim,  that  must  be  very  rare.  . . . And 
I’m  not  sure  it  would  be  love  at  all.” 

“ I’m  perfectly  certain  it  wouldn’t,”  said 
Wickham.  “ You  can’t  live  without  responsi- 
bility,” he  went  on,  knowing  that  what  he  was 
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saying  was  delightful  to  her  ; therefore  it  delighted 
him  also.  Two  bells  were  chiming  together. 
“ After  all,  love  is  only  the  finest  kind  of  life — 
the  pattern,  the  type.  . . .” 

“ Still,  I don’t  quite  like  this  idea  of  responsi- 
bility,” said  Doherty.  “ It  may  be  all  right ; 
but  you’ll  admit  it  puts  one  off.” 

“ Oh,  but  you  will  like  it,”  Anne  laughed. 
“ You’ll  be  longing  for  it  one  of  these  days.” 

“ Will  I ? ” Doherty  spoke  as  though  she  knew 
all  about  his  future. 

“ I shouldn’t  be  surprised,”  she  said,  “ if  you 
were  longing  for  it  now.” 

“ Am  I ? ” 

“ Don’t  you  want  to  be  responsible,”  said 

Wickham,  “ for  Miss ? ” 

“ Manders  ? I hadn’t  thought  about  it. 
Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so.”  He  sheered  off  from 
the  discouraging  vista.  “ Well,  suppose,”  he 
said  more  hopefully,  “ I put  my  proposition  this 
way.  If  we  can’t  avoid  responsibility,  we  have 
to  keep  it  as  small  as  we  can.  How  will  that  do  ? ” 
“ I’m  not  sure,”  said  Anne.  “ But  I suspect 
it  somehow.” 

“ Responsibility  may  be  very  good,”  Doherty 
explained,  “ but  you  can  easily  have  too  much 
of  a good  thing.” 

“ I think  you  can  have  too  many”  she  said. 
“ If  you  mean  concentrate  your  responsibilities, 
I agree.  Have  them  all  towards  one  person  if 
you  can.  It  makes  them  easier,  but  I doubt 
whether  it  makes  them  much  less.” 
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“ Rather  more  in  fact,”  said  Doherty,  smiling. 
“ I feel  it  in  your  voice.  Don’t  spare  me.” 

“ There’s  less  chance  of  clashing,”  she  admitted. 

“ This  is  all  too  up  in  the  air.  Let’s  get  down 
to  it.  Suppose  I am  in  love  with  Miss  Manders. 
There’s  not  much  chance  of  it,  but  still.  . . . 
Suppose  she  falls  in  love  with  me.  You  say  I’m 
responsible  for  her.  Is  that  it  ? ” 

“ Responsible  to  her  ? ” Anne  corrected. 

“ And  she’s  responsible  to  me  ? ” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ That’s  better.”  Doherty  smacked  his  hands 
on  his  knees  and  leaned  forward,  beaming.  “ Now 
what  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ You’ve  made  a sort  of  contract,”  said  Anne. 
“ You’re  engaged  to  find  your  happiness  in  one 
another,  through  one  another.” 

“ Good,”  said  Doherty.  “ But  what  if  we 
don’t  ? ” 

“ You  must,”  said  Anne. 

“ Must  ! Whe-e-ew ! That’s  a tall  order. 
What  if  we  can’t  ? ” 

“ But  falling  in  love  means  that  you  begin  with 
the  conviction  that  you  can.  That’s  what  falling 
in  love  is.  You  suddenly  realise  that  you  can 
only  be  happy  with  a particular  woman.  What 
you  don’t  always  realise  is  that  it  will  need  an 
effort.  You  begin  with  happiness  : you  have  to 
work  to  keep  it.  That’s  the  responsibility.” 

“ H’m  ! ” 

“ But  you  know  all  this  just  as  well  as  I do, 
Mr.  Doherty.  Why  do  you  pretend  ? ” 
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“ Know  it  ? I wish  I did.  I’ve  never  really 
thought  about  it  before.  And  I don’t  believe 
Gerry  has  either,  though  he  does  sit  there  looking 
wise.” 

“ I’m  thinking  now,”  said  Wickham.  And  so 
he  was. 

“ One  minute,”  said  Doherty.  “ What  does 
it  mean  in  practice  ? My  wife  likes  parties. 
I don’t.  Do  I go  to  ’em  ? She  likes  pretty 
frocks.  Do  I work  for  ’em  ? I like  books.  Do 
I give  up  buying  ’em  ? ” 

“ You’re  making  difficulties.  It’s  not  one- 
sided. You  both  make  sacrifices.” 

“ She  sacrifices  to  me,  I sacrifice  to  her — is 
that  it  ? ” 

“ No,  it’s  not,”  said  Anne  decidedly.  You 
both  sacrifice  to  a third  thing,  which  is  both  of 
you.  You’ve  become  one  person.  If  you  insist 
on  being  separate  persons,  then  you’re  wrong ; 
you’re  shirking  your  responsibility.  But  you 
don’t  give  up  your  separate  personality  to  her 
separate  personality,  or  she  hers  to  yours.  That’s 
only  weakness.  You  create  a new  personality 
out  of  both  of  you.  You  have  to  be  loyal  to 
that.  . . . Now  don’t  let’s  talk  about  it  any 
more.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  Doherty.  But  Anne  had 
walked  away  to  ring  for  tea. 

“ You’ve  told  me  what  I wanted  to  know,” 
Doherty  called  across  the  room.  “ You’re 
romantic  about  love,  Miss  Ferguson,  that’s  what 
you  are  ! ” 
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“ Well,  it  can’t  be  helped,”  she  laughed. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  forced 
into  a confession.  She  couldn’t  have  done  less 
with  Wickham  there.  Yet  it  was  as  though  she 
had  been  trying  to  compel  him  to  accept  her 
terms.  She  didn’t  want  to  compel  him  to  accept 
anything.  It  was  only  her  private  faith,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Nothing  ? 

Wickham  felt  that  it  had  everything  to  do 
with  him.  Oh,  he  agreed  with  and  accepted  it  in 
his  very  soul.  But  he  wished  he  had  said  it 
himself.  He  must  have  believed  it  before,  it 
was  so  plainly  true.  If  only  it  had  been  so  clear 
in  his  own  mind  ! 

Anne  went  out  of  the  room.  They  heard  her 
calling  down  the  stairs  to  the  housekeeper. 

“ D’you  agree  with  all  that  ? ” Doherty  asked. 

“ Every  word.”  Wickham  opened  the  window 
and  looked  down  on  the  river.  It  moved  slowly, 
an  empty  barge  glided  down.  The  slow  motion 
seemed  to  make  everything  more  still.  He 
whispered  : 

“ Dear  God,  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ! ” 

Dear  God  ! Yes,  that  was  how  he  was  happy, 
as  Wordsworth  was  that  day.  Was  this  life  ? 
Or  had  he  been  snatched  out  of  life  ? Tears 
of  happiness  stood  in  his  eyes.  It  couldn’t  last, 
surely. 

“ I do  too,  I suppose,  in  theory,”  said  Doherty, 
“ but  in  practice — I don’t  know.  Things  are 
complicated.  It’s  hard.” 
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Nothing  was  hard,  nothing  ! 

“ It  depends  on  how  you  start,”  said  Doherty. 
“ There’s  so  much  chance  of  illusion.  What 
does  a man  know  of  a woman  or  a woman  of  a man 
when  they  fall  in  love  ? Groping  in  a golden 
haze,  I call  it.  It’s  much  more  pleasant  than 
finding  your  way  in  a fog,  but  it’s  not  easier. 
Not  but  what  I’d  like  to  believe  her  : it  would 
give  one  something  to  hold  on  to.  But  if  one 

made  a mistake  on  those  lines ” He  whistled. 

“ Expect  everything  and  get  nothing ! You’ll 
admit  the  old  method’s  safer  ? ” 

Wickham  came  from  the  window  and  stood 
behind  Doherty’s  chair.  He  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  him.  “ What  is  the  old 
method,  you  ruffian  ? ” 

“ Don’t  sacrifice  anything,”  said  Doherty 
promptly.  “ Be  yourself  and  let  things  rip. 
Don’t  ask  for  miracles.  Then  you’ve  always 
got  yourself,  intact,  to  fall  back  on.” 

“ Do  you  see  me  falling  back  on  myself?  Not 
exactly  a feather  bed.” 

“ You  don’t  come  into  the  argument  . . . yet. 
You’re  not  in  love.” 

For  a moment  Wickham  was  dumbfounded, 
then  he  saw  the  joke,  and  laughed,  laughed 
silently,  behind  Doherty’s  chair. 

“ But  you  are  ? You’ve  confessed  it  now.” 

“ You’ve  forced  me  into  it  between  you,”  said 
Doherty  plaintively. 

“ Doherty  has  confessed  he’s  in  love,  Anne,” 
Wickham  cried,  as  she  came  into  the  room  again. 
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Anne ! Couldn’t  he  understand  that  ? “ He 

says  we’ve  argued  him  into  it.” 

“ I knew  it  was  dangerous  to  talk  about  love,” 
she  said.  She  meant  it.  “ Forget  about  it  all, 
Mr.  Doherty  . . . I’ve  just  been  down  into  the 
basement.  I’ve  a roomful  of  ancestral  furniture 
down  there.  I counted  two  dozen  wooden 
chairs,  and  there’s  a desk — a really  good  old- 
fashioned  desk — the  kind  of  thing  you  make 
your  will  on.  I don’t  think  we’ll  need  to  spend 
very  much  on  furniture.” 

“ Any  armchairs  ? ” said  Doherty. 

“ Yes ; but  they’re  old-fashioned  too.  You 
see,  it  all  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  I haven’t 
the  heart  to  get  rid  of  it.  I don’t  think  I ever 
shall,”  she  said  to  Wickham. 

“ Just  look  at  the  river,”  he  said. 

They  leaned  on  the  window-sill  together.  He 
took  her  hand.  For  the  first  time  he  held  it  as 
his  own,  in  his  own.  In  the  morning  it  had  been 
a golden  glove.  Last  night  . . . what  had  it 
been  last  night  ? He  glanced  sideways  at  her. 
She  looked  somehow  sad  there,  leaning  her  chin 
in  her  hand,  gazing  fixedly  towards  the  great 
dragon-fly  of  a bridge. 

“ You’re  not  sad,  are  you  ? ” he  whispered 
anxiously. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  shook  her  head 
hurriedly,  and  smiled. 

But  it  was  a strange  kind  of  happiness.  Down 
in  the  half-light  of  the  basement  room,  full  of 
the  chairs  over  which  she  had  climbed,  in  which 
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she  had  slept,  in  her  grandmother’s  marvellous, 
mysterious  flat,  now  fifteen  years  ago,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  the  surrender  had  begun. 
She  had  spoken  her  faith  sincerely,  but  she  had 
not  known  that  even  now  the  act  was  being 
demanded  of  her  ; and  she  had  felt,  as  she  peered 
about  among  the  dusty,  familiar  furniture,  that 
she  was  bidding  it  farewell.  While  she  stood 
there,  her  heart  beat  faster,  and  she  was  lonely. 
It  seemed  that  the  faint,  frail,  grey  figure  of  her 
grandmother  was  fading  away,  passing  out  of  her 
reach  for  ever.  And  Anne  had  longed  to  be  able 
to  show  Wickham  to  her,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  into  her  presence  and  say,  “ This  is  the  man 
I have  given  my  heart  to,  darling.”  If  she  could 
have  done  that,  it  would  not  have  been  so  great 
a wrench.  But  now  no  one  knew  that  her  heart 
was  gone,  no  one  smiled,  no  one  comforted  her, 
no  one  really  said,  “ Be  happy,  my  precious  ! ” 
It  was  the  voice  of  a ghost. 

“ Shall  I see  you  to-morrow  ? ” Wickham 
asked.  “ If  I could  come  about  this  time  ? I 
shall  have  finished  at  college.” 

“ Do,”  she  said.  “ And  there’s  that  meeting 
to-morrow  evening.” 

“ Don’t  forget  the  tea,  you  people,”  said 
Doherty  from  the  midst  of  his  cloud  of  smoke. 
As  Anne  began  to  pour  out,  “ I’ve  been  thinking,” 
he  said,  “ about  this  scheme  of  ours.  I didn’t 
take  it  very  seriously.  But  Gerry  was  right. 
It  is  important,  our  being  friends.  We  mustn’t 
let  these  other  people  spoil  it.  You  know 
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Tancred  much  better  than  I do,”  he  said  to 
Wickham.  “ Is  he  all  right  ? I’m  rather 
suspicious  of  these  aristocrats.” 

“ Oh,  Tank’s  right  enough.” 

“ My  idea,”  Doherty  pursued,  “ is  that  friend- 
ship’s more  important  than  love.  It’s  solider.” 

There  was  no  reply. 

“ Don’t  you  think  so  ? ” He  persisted  to  Anne. 

“ No,  I don’t.  But  you’re  getting  on  to  the 
forbidden  subject.” 

“ Well,  said  Doherty,  undeterred,  “ I think 
your  kind  of  love  is  very  rare.  For  ordinary 
mortals  friendship  is  safer,  and  much  more  likely. 
You’ll  admit  that  ? ” 

“ I won’t  admit  anything.  My  kind  of  love, 
as  you  call  it,  may  be  rare,  but  it  ought  not  to  be. 
It  needn’t  be.  People  won’t  work  for  it,  that’s 

all.  If  you  really  want  to  know  my  opinion ” 

she  smiled. 

“ But  I do,”  said  Doherty  vehemently. 

“ I believe  love  is  a sort  of  religion.  What’s 
more,  I believe  it’s  the  only  possible  religion 
nowadays,  possible  for  people  like  us,  I mean. 
In  religion,  you  have  to  surrender — that’s  the 
essence  of  it.  There’s  nothing  we  can  surrender 
ourselves  to,  except  love.  By  surrender,  I mean 
a real  self-surrender.  You  give  yourself  up  com- 
pletely, and  receive  yourself  back  again.  Just  as 
only  one  man  in  a thousand  who  goes  to  church 
really  surrenders  himself  to  God,  there’s  only 
one  in  a thousand  men,  or  women,  who  fall  in 
love,  who  really  surrender  to  it.  Real  love  is  as 
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rare  as  real  religion,  because  it’s  the  same  kind  of 
thing.  It’s  a discipline  you  voluntarily  accept. 
Falling  in  love  is  only  the  beginning  of  it,  just  as 
conversion  is  only  the  beginning  of  religion.  The 
struggle  and  the  proof  come  afterwards. 

“ You  think  that’s  very  romantic,  don’t  you  ? 
Well,  perhaps  it  is  just  now,  when  everything’s 
all  just  anyhow.  But  I believe  the  world  will 
come  to  it  very  soon.  We  must  have  a religion — 
something  outside  ourselves  to  believe  in  and 
submit  to.  The  other  ways  are  closing  up.  Do 
you  see  yourself  believing  in  the  future  seen  by 
Bernard  Shaw  ? Yet  that’s  an  honest  man’s 
attempt  for  a religion.  If  there  can  be  honesty 
without  love,  and  without  humility.  There 
now  ! ” 

The  word,  humility,  struck  Wickham.  ‘ What 
you  need,  Gerry,  is  to  be  humble.’  Galbraith 
had  said  that,  this  time  yesterday. 

Ah,  but  was  this,  could  this  be,  the  real  thing  ? 
It  was  so  easy  and  so  glorious.  And  how  did  Anne 
know  all  this  ? Had  she  thought  about  it  often  ? 
She  must  have  been  waiting  for  him — for  me, 
Wickham.  But  why  for  him  ? Surely,  there  was 
nothing  visible  in  him  that  could  satisfy  this  ideal. 
It  was  hidden,  but  it  was  there,  it  must  be  there. 
Somehow,  she  had  discovered  it.  A sudden  rush 
of  gratitude  overwhelmed  him.  But  what  could 
he  do,  what  could  he  say,  with  Doherty  there  ? 

“ You  agree  with  me  that  the  shop  ought  to  be 
chiefly  white  and  pale  yellow  ? ” Anne  said  to 
Doherty. 
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“ Good  Lord,  I thought  you  were  going  to 
decide  all  that,”  said  Doherty  in  alarm. 

“ What  I thought,”  she  said,  “ was  that  the 
window  might  be  divided  into  three  parts.  . . .” 

“ Like  Gaul,”  said  Wickham. 

“ Like  who  ? ” 

“ Nothing.  I was  being  silly.  Please  go  on. 
Pm  very  fond  of  pale  yellow.  You  mean  the 
colour  of  your  handkerchief?  ” 

“ My  handkerchief  ” — she  held  it  out — “ is 
pale  blue.” 

“ That’s  not  the  one  I mean.” 

“ I have  got  some  pale  yellow  handkerchieves. 
But  how  did  you  know  ? That  reminds  me,”  she 
said  suddenly,  and  went  into  another  room. 

“ Books  look  more  attractive  in  bright  shelves, 
don’t  you  think  ? ” Wickham  asked  Doherty. 

“ Never  thought  about  it.” 

“ Think  about  it  now.” 

“ I will.” 

Anne  came  back  with  two  yellow  handkerchiefs. 
She  gave  one  to  Wickham,  and  put  the  other  on 
Doherty’s  knee.  “ They’re  for  you — to  keep. 
Now  you’ll  always  know  what  colour  I mean. 

Galbraith  was  standing  there,  apologising  for 
being  late. 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Anne.  “ It’s  our  fault  for 
worrying  you.  But  we’re  impatient.”  As  she 
made  fresh  tea,  she  felt  that  the  “ we  ” was  ever 
so  slightly  disingenuous.  She  was  impatient, 
not  they. 
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“ Doherty  restive  ! That’s  a portent.” 

“ I’m  pining  for  my  armchair.” 

Suddenly,  Wickham  remembered  his  cheque. 
He  took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  Galbraith.  “ I must 
give  you  mine,”  Anne  said,  as  she  handed 
Galbraith  his  tea,  and  she  sat  down  at  her  little 
table. 

She  took  longer  over  her  cheque  than  she  need 
have  done ; she  began  to  turn  through  her 
counterfoils.  She  wanted  the  others  to  begin. 
For  a moment  she  thought  of  going  out  of  the 
room.  It  would  be  fairer  to  them.  But  then  she 
heard  Wickham’s  voice,  and  she  stayed. 

“ The  point  is,  Galbraith,  we’ve  found  a shop, 
we’ve  found  the  shop.  Anne  has  found  the  shop.” 
Galbraith  didn’t  miss  the  name.  It  gave  him 
a quite  unexpected  twinge. 

“ Good,”  he  said  in  a quiet  voice. 

“ In  Long  Acre.  Two  splendid  rooms  and  a 
good  cellar.  We’ve  all  seen  it,  and  we  don’t 
want  to  lose  it.  .£85  a year : electric  light. 

That’s  it,  isn’t  it,  Anne  ? ” 

“ Good,”  said  Galbraith  again.  But  this  time 
the  name  had  pricked  him  to  the  heart.  He  was 
fond  of  Wickham,  but  he  simply  wasn’t  good 
enough  for  Anne.  No,  it  wasn’t  exactly  that.  It 
was — what  was  it  ? Anne  and  he  had  been  friends 
for  years  now.  This  would  put  an  end  to  it  all. 
Nonsense.  Wickham  could  call  her  Anne  if  he 
liked.  No,  no,  those  two  were  in  love.  He 
remembered  a change  in  Wickham’s  voice  over 
the  telephone.  For  the  first  time  he  had  not 
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recognised  it.  He  must  look  at  Anne.  He  turned 
round  in  his  chair  towards  her,  saying  : 

“ Do  you  think  it’s  really  a good  place — Anne  ? ” 
The  name  had  suddenly  become  unnatural  on 
his  lips.  She  was  a stranger  to  him  already. 

When  his  eyes  met  hers,  instinctively  she  looked 
upon  the  ground.  He  had  surprised  her  secret, 
and  somehow  she  was  ashamed.  No,  not  ashamed, 
but  . . . 

“ I don’t  think  we  shall  find  anything  better 
at  the  price,”  she  said. 

It  was  all  over,  he  knew.  What  business  was 
it  of  his  ? He  wasn’t  in  love  with  her ; never 
had  been,  he  said  to  himself  emphatically.  But — 
but  Wickham  would  make  her  unhappy.  He  was 
sure  of  it.  It  was  no  business  of  his.  It  was.  He 
must  tell  her. 

“ We’re  frightened,”  said  Wickham,  “ of  some- 
one grabbing  it  in  front  of  us.” 

“ Well,  why  not  take  it  ? ” said  Galbraith 
dully. 

“ But  you  haven’t  seen  it — nor  has  Tancred.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  Tancred.  I forgot.” 

“ You’re  not  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm, 
Galbraith,”  said  Doherty. 

With  an  effort  Galbraith  pulled  himself  into 
attention  ; then  he  was  silent  a moment. 

“ I don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  take  it.  Even 
if  there  are  six  instead  of  five,  you  three  are  a half. 
But  still,  it  might  be  better  just  to  ask  Tank. 
He’s  back  by  now.  He  was  due  at  five.  Yes, 
I think  you  ought  to.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
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I’ll  abide  by — Anne’s  decision.”  No,  he  couldn’t 
say  the  name  any  more.  He  must  avoid  it 
somehow. 

He  would  have  liked  to  go  away.  For  a moment 
or  two,  his  mind  played  with  excuses ; then,  as  it 
were  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  being,  he  came 
down  on  the  side  of  staying.  He  would  get  used 
to  it  now  and  here,  without  delay.  With  the 
decision,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  seemed  gone, 
and  he  began  to  feel  conscious,  too  conscious,  of 
his  recent  strangeness. 

“ I’m  sorry,  you  people,  if  I’ve  been  dull.  It 
suddenly  came  into  my  mind  that  I ought  to  have 
gone  to  meet  Tank,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “ Now 
I’ve  decided  that  I oughtn’t.  It  isn’t  as  if  he 
were  alone.” 

“ I don’t  think  he  would  have  expected  anybody. 
I shouldn’t,”  said  Wickham. 

“ Anyhow,  he’s  home  by  now,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ I’m  glad  you’ve  found  the  right  place,  very  glad. 
It’s  a good  omen.  I thought  it  would  take  a week 
at  least.” 

Anne  had  a moment  of  doubt.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  in  too  much  of  a hurry ; perhaps  she 
hadn’t  really  made  a fair  search.  It  was  so  easy 
to  persuade  Wickham  and  Doherty.  And  yet, 
surely,  it  was  the  very  thing  they  wanted. 

They  began  to  talk  of  the  arrangements. 
Wickham  expounded  Anne’s  plan  of  decoration. 
Doherty  contributed  some  fantastic  ideas  from 
Kosmitch  ; they  ought  to  publish  a fat  monthly — 
as  big  as  the  telephone  book.  In  England  they 
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never  did  things  ambitiously  enough ; in  Russia, 
now  . . . Doherty  amused  himself  by  taking 
Kosmitch’s  ideas  seriously.  “ It  would  be 
exciting  to  make  a splash,”  he  said. 

“ Not  so  exciting  if  you  never  rose  to  the 
surface  again,”  said  Galbraith. 

“ I’m  not  so  sure.  Kosmitch  had  a friend  in 
Petrograd  who  started  publishing  an  encyclopaedia 
on  fifty  pounds — in  monthly  parts.  I like 
that.” 

“ How  far  did  he  get,”  asked  Wickham. 

“ I think  it  stopped  at  Architecture.  But 
that  was  the  war — or  one  of  the  revolutions.” 

“ But  that  was  Russia,  after  all,  Mr.  Doherty,” 
said  Anne.  “ Russia’s  fairyland.” 

“ You  didn’t  happen  to  notice  Kosmitch’s 
head  ? ” said  Doherty  inconsequently.  “ It’s 
awfully  big.  I always  think  it’s  going  to  split. 
And  he  has  a way  of  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  when  he’s  thinking — particularly  when 
he’s  looking  for  an  English  abstract  word — as 
though  he’s  just  found  the  crack.  I get  quite 
nervous.  . . .” 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  “ Someone  for  you, 
Galbraith,”  said  Anne,  returning.  “ The  name 
sounded  like  Tancred.” 

Galbraith  disappeared,  leaving  a silence.  It 
seemed  that  Tancred  had  no  right  to  be  so  close 
at  hand.  They  were  taken  unawares. 

“ Have  him  round,”  said  Doherty. 

“ But  he  won’t  want  to  leave  his  wife,”  said 
Anne. 
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“ Have  ’em  both,”  said  Doherty. 

Wickham  looked  to  Anne  for  the  order.  “ Shall 
I tell  Galbraith  ? ” 

She  nodded,  and  he  went  into  the  hall. 

The  moment  he  entered,  “ Gerry’s  here  now,” 
said  Galbraith  into  the  telephone,  and  he  held 
out  the  receiver  to  Wickham. 

Wickham  shook  his  head  nervously.  “ No,  I 
don’t  want  to  speak,”  he  whispered  hurriedly. 
“ You  ask.” 

Galbraith  was  nonplussed,  then  irritated.  “ Oh, 
very  well,”  he  said  impatiently,  and  spoke  briefly 
into  the  telephone  again. 

“ He’s  coming  round  now,  by  himself.  Mrs. 
Tancred  is  too  tired.  But  why  on  earth  ” — he 
could  not  keep  the  anger  out  of  his  voice — 
“ wouldn’t  you  say  anything  ? ” 

“ Just  nerves,”  said  Wickham  humbly.  “ Tele- 
phone complex.  Besides,  I hadn’t  got  anything 
to  say.” 

“ But,  hang  it  all,  it  didn’t  matter  what  you 
said.  Why  don’t  you  think  of  other  people 
sometimes  ? Tank  may  easily  have  been  hurt. 
It’s  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  hurt  any- 
body.” 

“ Is  it  ? ” Wickham  was  taken  aback  : never 
before  had  Galbraith  been  angry  with  him  like 
this.  “ I didn’t  realise,”  he  stammered.  “ It 
wouldn’t  hurt  meP 

“ Not  if  your  most  intimate  friend,  whom  you 
hadn’t  seen  for  nearly  a year,  refused  to  say  a word 
to  you  over  the  telephone  ? I know  you.” 
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“ No,  you  don’t.”  Wickham  was  dogged. 
“ Besides,  I haven’t  got  any  intimate  friends.” 

“ You  certainly  don’t  deserve  any.”  Galbraith 
was  filled  with  a cold  anger  against  him.  He  was 
weak.  He  hated  weakness. 

They  went  back  into  the  room. 

Galbraith,  Galbraith,  pounded  in  Wickham’s 
mind.  Galbraith  had  turned  against  him  ! And 
for  nothing.  It  was  incomprehensible.  No,  he 
ought  not  to  have  said  that  about  having  no 
intimate  friends.  But  wasn’t  it  true  ? It  was 
being  proved  at  the  very  moment.  If  only  he 
could  be  alone  with  Anne,  now.  Love,  that  was 
the  only  thing  that  mattered.  The  rest  could 
go  to  hell ; it  was  only  lies. 

He  heard  her  voice  : she  was  speaking  to 

Doherty. 

“ Well,  perhaps  so,”  Doherty  replied.  “ But 
I think  that  nowadays  Russia  can  give  the  rest  of 
Europe  points  in  most  of  the  things  that  are 
really  important.” 

“ Oh,  I agree  with  that,”  said  Anne.  “ I 
was  only  saying  it  would  be  hard  for  people  like 
us  to  live  there  now.  I think  the  Russians  have 
given  the  world,  or  given  back  to  the  world,  the 
most  precious  thing  of  all.” 

“ What’s  that  ? ” asked  Galbraith. 

“ Tenderness.  Tenderness  without  sentimen- 
tality. It’s  the  only  way  to.  . . .”  Her  voice 
tailed  off  : her  eyes  rested  on  Wickham.  He  was 
sitting,  bent  forward,  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
He  looked  ill.  What  was  the  matter  ? An 
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intolerable  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  She 
must  know. 

“ Wickham  ! ” she  said.  He  looked  up.  “ I 
haven’t  shown  you  that  desk.  You’d  better  see 
it  now,  before  the  light  goes.” 

He  looked  at  her  uncomprehending.  Desk  ? 
What  desk  ? 

“ Come  on,”  she  said  quickly.  He  followed 
her  out  of  the  room. 

The  door  shut.  She  seized  his  hand.  “ What’s 
the  matter  ? Tell  me.” 

“ Oh,  nothing.  It’s  nothing.” 

“ You  must  tell  me.” 

He  put  his  arms  round  her,  folding  her  tight, 
and  said  nothing.  She  took  his  head  in  her  hands 
and  kissed  him,  again  and  again.  “ Come  down 
into  the  basement,”  she  said. 

They  stood  vaguely  peering  at  the  dim  and 
dusty  furniture.  There,  where  she  had  been 
lonely,  he  was  lonely  now.  “ Can’t  you  tell 
me  ? ” she  said. 

He  held  his  arm  round  her.  “ It  doesn’t 
matter  now.  It’s  too  ridiculous,  too  petty. 
It’s  all  over,  really.” 

“ You  won’t  tell  me  ? ” 

“ No,  it’s  not  that.  I — I don’t  know — I’m 
ashamed.” 

“ Ashamed  ! To  tell  me  ? ” 

“ It  was  only  something  Galbraith  said. 
Nothing  at  all.  It  just  happened  to  upset 
me.” 

She  hated  Galbraith  : he  was  a clumsy  butcher. 
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Suddenly  Wickham  decided  to  tell  her ; it  was 
a chance  to  show  her  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 
He  was  impossible.  She  had  better  know,  better 
be  undeceived. 

“ Galbraith  wanted  me  to  say  something  to 
Tancred  over  the  telephone,  and  I couldn’t.” 

“ To  say  what  ? ” 

“ Oh,  anything.  You  see,  Tancred’s  a great 
friend  of  mine,  and  he’s  been  away  nearly  a year. 
I ought  to  have  said  something  : he  knew  I was 
there.  But  I couldn’t.  And  Galbraith  was 
annoyed.” 

“ It’s  monstrous.  Why  should  you  say  anything 
if  you  couldn’t  ? Surely  he  could  understand 
that.  And  what’s  it  to  do  with  him  ? If  anybody 
was  to  be  annoyed,  it  was  Mr.  Tancred.” 

“ No,  it’s  not  Galbraith’s  fault.  I am  im- 
possible. But  I can’t  bear  it  when  a friend  turns 
on  me.  It’s  weakness,  it’s  weakness.  I’m 
damnably  weak.” 

“ It’s  not  weak — to  be  hurt  by  people’s  clumsi- 
ness. It’s  criminal  not  to  understand.” 

“ You’re  a darling.  But  I am  weak,  all  the 
same.  I always  was.  I can’t  stand  up  to  things. 
It’s  wonderful  of  you  to  love  me.  I wanted  you 
to  : but  I don’t  see  why  you  should.  Anne  ! 
For  God’s  sake,  don’t  be  a good  Samaritan  ! 
It’ll  only  be  waste.” 

She  kissed  him  suddenly.  “ Don’t  be  ridi- 
culous. Do  you  think  I’m  the  kind  of  woman 
who  loves  out  of  pity.  Sh-h  ! ” 

A bell  jangled  in  the  basement. 
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“ That  must  be  Mr.  Tancred,”  she  said. 
“ Shall  we  open  the  door  ? Or  shall  we  wait  till 
he’s  gone  up  ? ” 

“ Let’s  wait.” 

“ Do  you  see  that  armchair — the  one  with  the 
foot-rest,”  she  whispered.  “ I used  to  go  to 
sleep  in  that,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  for  years. 
And  Florrie  used  to  sleep  on  the  footrest.” 

“ Florrie  ? Who  was  Florrie  ? ” 

“ The  cat.” 

“ But  how  old  were  you  ? ” 

“ Anything  between  three  and  seven.  I didn’t 
miss  a Sunday  afternoon  for  four  years.  Then 
my  grandmother  went  away  to  Mentone.  She 
never  came  back.  She  put  all  her  furniture  here 
when  she  went  away.  This  house  belonged  to 
her.  But  I don’t  think  she  ever  lived  in  it.  She 
said  the  river  made  it  damp.  She  left  me  every- 
thing, down  to  Mrs.  Packard,  who  was  her  maid.” 
Wickham  saw  her,  a little  girl  asleep  in  the 
armchair.  She  would  have  been  very  solemn. 
He  wished  he  had  known  her  then.  More  than 
twenty  years  of  his  life  had  been  wasted. 

Anne  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  big  desk. 

“ Did  you  have  a grandmother,  Wickham  ? ” 

“ Two,”  he  said. 

“ No,  you  know  what  I mean.” 

“ I’m  sorry.  Yes,  there  was  one  who  adored 
me.” 

“ There’s  nobody  like  a grandmother,  a real 
grandmother.” 

Wickham  saw  a miraculous  old  lady.  “ When 
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I die,”  Anne  went  on,  “ I should  like  to  die  as 
my  grandmother  did.  I believe  she  was  happy, 
really  happy.  The  last  thing  she  said  to  me  was  : 
£ Be  happy,  my  precious,  be  happy.’  And  I 
intend  to  be,”  she  said,  slipping  to  the  ground. 
“ Let’s  go  up.” 


CHAPTER  V 


TIDAL 

As  they  went  up  the  stairs  Wickham  wondered 
about  her  father  and  mother.  Were  they  alive  ? 
They  seemed  to  have  no  part  in  her  existence. 
And  that  was  right.  She  was  a granddaughter, 
not  a daughter.  Or  she  was  a grandmother’s 
daughter.  It  was  strange  and  he  couldn’t  have 
said  exactly  what  he  meant.  Perhaps  that  she 
touched  hands  with  a gentler  generation. 

“ I’ve  not  met  Mr.  Tancred,”  she  said.  “ Shall 
I like  him  ? ” 

“ Most  of  us  do.” 

“ Then  I must.  I’m  one  of  us  now,  aren’t  I ? ” 
she  laughed.  “ Do  you  like  my  tulips  ? ” She 
paused  at  the  bowl  and  took  out  a tight,  pale 
yellow  bud.  She  put  it  into  his  buttonhole, 
puckering  her  lips  and  looking  into  his  face  with 
a kind  of  frown.  Her  beauty  seemed  to  him 
surpassing ; it  wakened  some  timid,  exquisite 
happiness  in  him,  of  which  he  had  had  no  glimpse 
before.  Even  as  he  bent  impulsively  to  kiss  her, 
he  was  nervous  of  his  own  delight.  He  barely 
touched  her  lips. 

“ There  now,”  she  said.  “ Open  the  door, 
please.” 
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He  watched  her  enter  as  though  from  the 
wings  of  a stage.  Was  that  his  lover,  that 
woman,  that  girl,  who  passed  into  the  room  like 
a queen,  to  whom  Tancred  was  bowing  ? Had 
he  kissed  her  lips  a second  ago  ? It  was  not 
possible.  He  looked  down  at  the  tulip-bud  in 
his  coat-lapel.  Yes,  it  was  true  ; and  they  would 
know  what  that  tulip  meant. 

He  shut  the  door  softly  behind  him,  leaning 
back  against  it.  Tancred  took  two  long  strides 
towards  him. 

“ Ah,  Gerry  ! At  last/’  he  cried,  as  though 
Wickham  had  been  something  infinitely  precious 
and  delightful  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming 
for  months. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  all  Wickham’s  nervous- 
ness fled.  It  was  just  as  it  had  always  been.  No, 
more  ! That  he  should  have  shown  that  Wick- 
ham was  dear  to  him  at  that  moment,  that  the 
warmth  in  his  voice  should  have  told  Anne,  as  it 
surely  had  told  her,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
unworthy — that  could  never  be  repaid. 

“ How  fit  you’re  looking,  Tank,”  he  said. 
Fit  ! He  was  handsomer  than  ever,  and  he  was 
as  brown  as  an  egg. 

“ Am  I very  brown?”  Tancred  asked  apolo- 
getically. “ I’ve  done  rather  a lot  of  sailing.” 

“ That’s  only  a part  of  it,  isn’t  it  ? The  rest 
is  happiness.” 

“ I hope  I don’t  look  terribly  happy.” 

Wickham  laughed.  “ I wouldn’t  be  frightened 
of  that.  Lord,  but  I am  glad  to  see  you.  After 
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a year  one  always  has  some  ghastly  notion  that 
one’s  friends  will  have  changed.”  He  was  ex- 
plaining, though  he  could  see  that  Tank  did  not 
know  there  was  anything  to  explain.  “ I was 
terrified  of  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
just  now.” 

“ You’re  an  absurd  animal,  Gerry.  Do  you 
know,”  he  said  to  the  company  at  large,  “ I’ve 
never  seen  him  wear  a flower  before.  It’s  very 
becoming.  Do  you  think  he  put  it  on  in  my 
honour  ?” 

“ On,  honour,  honest,”  said  Doherty.  “ You’d 
better  ask  him.” 

“ I made  him  put  it  on  to  welcome  you,  Mr. 
Tancred,”  said  Anne. 

“ A double  compliment  in  a single  tulip.  But, 
Miss  Ferguson,  if  you  only  knew  what  it  feels 
like  to  get  among  one’s  own  friends  again,  you’d 
forgive  my  silliness.” 

“ Silliness  ? I think  it  was  a very  pretty  thing 
to  say.  But  I don’t  think,”  she  added  wickedly, 
“ Mr.  Galbraith  does.” 

“ He’s  been  very  glum  these  twenty  minutes,” 
said  Doherty.  “ Cares  of  empire.” 

“ Nothing  wrong,  is  there,  Galbraith  ?”  said 
Tancred.  “ I felt  there  was ” 

“ Nonsense,  it’s  a pure  invention  of  Doherty’s, 
and  Miss  Ferguson’s.” 

“ I’m  in  safe  company  at  least,”  said  Doherty 
to  Anne.  “ You  cover  a multitude  of  sins  in 
Galbraith’s  eyes,  you  know.  You  didn’t  know 
that  ? Oh,  Lord,  before  I met  you,  I was  almost 
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sick  of  hearing  your  name  ; you  were  the  mirror 
of  all  perfections.  Who  was  that  fellow  they 
turned  out  of  Athens  because  they  were  sick  of 
always  hearing  him  called  the  Just  ? ” He 
addressed  Wickham,  but  Galbraith  had  taken  him 
apart.  They  were  talking  together  in  a corner, 
Galbraith’s  hand  on  Wickham’s  arm. 

“ Aristides,  wasn’t  it  ? ” Tancred  risked. 

“ That’s  the  chap.  I was  very  near  turning 
you  out  of  my  republic  for  the  same  reason.” 
Doherty  beamed.  “ It’s  still  more  provoking 
to  hear  that  anyone  is  perfect.” 

“ Much  more,”  said  Anne.  “ So  that’s  why 
you  and  Mr.  Wickham  never  came  to  see  me. 
But  there’s  a difference,  isn’t  there,  between 
turning  me  out  and  never  letting  me  in  ? ” 

“ Now,”  said  Doherty,  “ I begin  to  wonder 
how  we  ever  got  on  without  you — champagne  and 
silk  handkerchieves.” 

Tancred  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  Doherty’s 
chair,  glancing  from  Doherty  to  Anne,  from 
Anne  to  Doherty,  smiling  happily.  This  was 
what  he  had  come  for  : to  be  at  ease  among  these 
people.  He  was  being  given  more  than  he  had 
hoped  for,  for  Anne  he  had  not  known  at  all 
before  he  went  away,  and  Doherty  only  a little. 
Doherty  had  always  avoided  him.  They  had  met 
once  or  twice  by  chance  in  Wickham’s  rooms,  and 
Doherty  had  always  refused  his  invitations.  He 
had  pressed  Wickham  to  find  the  reason,  till  one 
day  Wickham  had  confessed  that  Doherty  always 
called  him  “ the  bloody  aristocrat.”  And  now. 
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without  any  effort  of  his  own,  he  felt  that  Doherty 
was  his  friend. 

As  he  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea, 
and  had  hurriedly  disguised  himself  in  order  to 
listen  to  a terrene  conversation.  The  collar  of 
his  flannel  shirt  raised  its  rebellious  points  about 
his  neck  ; his  big  blue  tie  was  knotted  anyhow,  his 
curly  light  brown  hair  seemed  just  to  have  been 
lifted  from  a pillow.  But  there  was  no  sleep  in  his 
eyes ; they  were  eagerly  absorbing  all  that  passed. 
Anne  felt  that  he  might  plunge  into  the  sea  again 
at  any  moment,  crumpled  grey  flannel  suit  and  all. 
“ Didn’t  you  say  you  had  been  doing  a great 
' deal  of  sailing  in  Italy,  Mr.  Tancred  ? In  one  of 
those  boats  with  a triangle  sail  ? ” 

“ I tried  one  of  those,  but  they’re  very  tricky 
unless  you’re  used  to  them.  No,  a friend  of 
mine  at  Naples  had  a small  Clyde-built  boat.  It 
was  much  more  comfortable,  and  much  faster.” 

“ Practising  for  the  South  Seas  ? ” said  Doherty. 
Beneath  his  brown,  Tancred  blushed.  “ Did 
Gerry  tell  you  ? ” For  all  his  ease,  he  felt  shy  of 
Doherty  when  he  began  to  speak.  Doherty’s 
silences  when  they  had  met,  Galbraith’s  assurance 
that  he  was  very  clever,  had  given  him  a kind  of 
awe  of  Doherty.  It  had  been  clinched  when  he 
was  told  that  Doherty  called  him  “ the  bloody 
aristocrat.”  Since  then,  Doherty  had  been  to 
him  the  incarnation  of  ruthless  intellect.  His 
enormous  consumption  of  Gold  Flake  cigarettes 
conspired  in  Tancred’s  mind  with  a vague 
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memory  of  Sherlock  Holmes’s  keeping  his  tobacco 
in  a coal-scuttle  to  make  Doherty  a being  apart. 
He  felt  that  Doherty  must  despise  him. 

“ I’ve  heard  something  about  a colony,”  said 
Doherty.  Tancred  had  hardly  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise  at  finding  nothing  ironical  in  the 
tone,  when  Doherty  sang  : 

“Oh,  the  fine  Pacific  Islands, 

Oh,  the  dollars  of  Peru  ! ” 

“ Do  you  remember,”  he  asked  both  of  them, 
“ Stevenson’s  schooner  with  the  cargo  of  faked 
champagne  ? ” 

“ The  Farallone ,”  said  Tancred  eagerly.  “ But 
it  wasn’t  faked  champagne  ; it  was  water.” 

“ Quite  right ! So  it  was.  By  Jove,  that  was 
a good  story.  I must  read  it  again.”  He 
smacked  his  knee.  “ Now,  that’s  something 
worth  writing.” 

Tancred  knew  The  Ebb-Tide  almost  by  heart. 
“ I’m  awfully  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said  im- 
pulsively to  Doherty. 

“ Like  it  ! It’s  a pity  we  haven’t  got  a Farallone . 
You  could  put  up  part  of  the  cargo,”  he  said  to 
Anne.  He  sang  : 

“ On  no  condition 
Is  extradition 
Allowed  in  Call-a-o  ! ” 

“ Oh  Lord,”  he  sighed.  “ It  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  a Farallone .” 

“ The  Farallone  had  a rotten  foremast,”  said 
Tancred.  “ But  why  not  ? ” 
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“ Can’t  you  see  us  all  sitting  around  in  the  cabin, 
drinking  the  last  bottle  of  fizz,  playing  halfpenny 
nap  ? With  the  washing  all  hanging  out  on  the 
marlinespikes  in  the  South  Sea  sunshine.  Is  that 
correct,  Tancred  ? ” 

“ It  would  be  rather  in  the  way  there.” 

“ Well,  you  can  look  after  the  washing  and  see 
it’s  put  in  the  right  place.  But  we  all  wear 
white  ducks  and  pipeclayed  shoes.  And  what 
do  we  eat,  Tancred  ? Coconuts  ? And  Gal- 
braith could  play  us  Home , sweet  home  on  the 
banjo.”  Doherty  smacked  his  leg.  “ Lord, 
what  a life  ! ” 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  Tancred  again. 

“ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  Why  not  ? 
Because  I’ve  got  to  make  a living,  and  I’ve  got  to 
keep  a wife,  and  I don’t  know  what  all.” 

“ I didn’t  know  you  were  married  already,” 
said  Anne  with  a lift  of  her  eyebrows. 

“ Not  quite.  But  it’ll  come,  it’ll  come. 
You’ve  driven  me  into  it.”  He  laughed  and 
sang  : 

“ Now  you’re  married  I wish  you  joy , 

First  a girl  and  then  a hoyP 

“ But  why  first  a girl,  Miss  Ferguson  ? Not 
but  what  a family  would  be  cheaper  on  a coral 
island.  Cut  their  teeth  for  nothing  anywhere. 
Pick  up  your  necklace  on  the  beach.  What  a 
world  to  miss  ! Coconuts  dropping  into  your 
mouth.”  Doherty  opened  his  mouth  wide ; it 
seemed  enormous.  “ Have  to  be  careful  of  your 
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teeth.  Dangerous  to  sleep  under  the  trees. 
All  very  well  in  daylight.  What  was  that  noise, 
father  ? That,  my  child,  was  a coconut  falling 
on  your  father’s  head.  Does  it  hurt  you,  father  ? 
No-o,  my  child,  no-o  ! ” 

They  laughed  and  laughed.  Galbraith  and 
Wickham  turned,  looked,  came  towards  them. 

“ Ach,”  said  Doherty,  “ it’s  lovely ; but  it’s 
no  go,  Tancred.  You  see  this.”  He  put  a finger 
on  his  collar.  “ That’s  my  badge  of  servitude,  or 
my  order  of  knighthood,  whichever  you  like.  I’m 
civilised.” 

They  looked  at  his  collar.  If  his  civilisation 
depended  on  that 

“ If  you  dort  wear  a collar  art  a tie ,”  he  sang, 
“ T ou  wort  go  to  heaven  when  you  die . I’ve  bowed 
my  neck  to  the  yoke.”  He  bent  forward  comically 
as  he  spoke. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  so  very  hard  to  shake  it  off,” 
said  Wickham.  There  was  room  for  doubt 
whether  Doherty  had  a stud  at  all. 

“ Mr.  Doherty  has  been  giving  us  a picture  of 
life  on  a coral  island,”  Anne  explained. 

“Tancred’s  been  trying  to  tempt  me  aboard 
the  lugger  : he  sandbagged  me  with  a copy  of 
The  Ebb-Tide.  But  I resisted.  I remembered 
my  duty  to  civilisation.  It  was  a ghastly  struggle. 
That’s  how  my  collar  was  disarranged.  Tancred 
tried  to  steal  it,  knowing  that  if  that  were  gone, 
my  strength  was  gone.  I pleaded  my  wife  and 
children — in  vain.  You’re  a desperate  character, 
Tancred,”  he  said  reproachfully,  wrenching  at 
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his  tie.  “ Ah,  Galbraith,  you  should  have  heard 
yourself  playing  The  Girl  I left  Behind  Me  by 
the  light  of  the  South  Sea  moon.” 

“ It  was  Home , sweet  home”  said  Tancred. 

“ Was  it  ? Perhaps.  Galbraith  has  such  a 
manly  touch  upon  the  dulcimer,  I couldn’t  be 
sure.  But  it  was  lovely.  And  now,  my  hearties,” 
he  said,  standing  up  and  waving  his  cigarette,  “ the 
voyage  is  over.  The  champagne’s  done  ; the  last 
coconut  has  fallen.  We’re  anchored  in  Long 
Acre,  and  we’ve  begun  to  trade  high-class  litera- 
ture with  the  mild-eyed  aborigines.  You  have 
heard  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow.” 

“ What  is  he  talking  about  ? ” Tancred  asked 
Galbraith. 

“ We’re  planting  a colony  in  Long  Acre.  It’s 
a bookshop,  Tank.” 

“ We  could  have  the  back  room  fitted  up  like  a 
cabin,”  said  Anne. 

“ And  train  the  office-boy  to  shout  ‘ Customers 
ahoy  ! ’ ” 

“ Better  have  a crow’s-nest  over  the  door,”  said 
Doherty.  “ They’ll  want  looking  for.” 

“ You’re  a Jonah,  Air.  Doherty,”  said  Anne. 

“ Of  course.  You  must  have  a Jonah  on  every 
self-respecting  ship,  mustn’t  you,  Tancred  ? And 
a flagstaff.  Tancred  could  do  us  6 England 
expects  ’ with  the  proper  amount  of  lemon 
yellow.  And  it’d  come  in  handy  for  the  washing.” 

Tancred  was  bewildered.  His  eyes  wavered 
from  one  to  another.  Finally,  they  settled  on 
Anne. 
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“ Is  this  serious  about  a bookshop,  Miss 
Ferguson  ? ” 

“ Quite  serious.  We  decided  on  it  last  night ; 
we  found  the  shop  this  morning.  We’re  only 
waiting  for  you  to  approve.” 

“ Is  that  so,  really  ? You  want  me  to  come 
in  ? ” 

“ And  your  wife  if  she  will,”  said  Anne  in  a 
rush  of  righteousness. 

“ Oh,  she’ll  come  like  a shot.  She’s  dying  for 
something  to  do.”  Anne’s  heart  sank  a little. 
“ It’s  a pity  it  can’t  be  a schooner,”  he  said 
regretfully,  then,  brightening,  “ but  I’m  sure 
your  plan  is  much  more  sensible.” 

“ Not  more  sensible,”  said  Anne,  “ but  easier. 
I don’t  think  we’re  capable  of  doing  anything  so 
drastic.  But  that’s  our  fault.  We  were  born 
timid.” 

Tancred  was  grateful  to  her  for  taking  him 
seriously. 

“ We’re  not  all  gentlemen  of  independent 
means,”  said  Doherty.  Tancred  looked  at  him 
in  alarm,  but,  no,  he  wasn’t  being  sardonic. 

“ It’s  those  ancestors  of  yours,  Tank,”  said 
Wickham.  “ Those  ruffians  who  barged  about 
the  Mediterranean. 

“ King  Tancred  of  Sicily,  brother  to  Pope  TJrbain , 

And  V almond,  Emperor  of  Aquitaine.  . . 

££  King  Robert,”  Tancred  corrected. 

££  But  he  was  a Tancred,  wasn’t  he  ? 

££  I don’t  think  so.” 
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“ Well,  one  of  them  was.  I don’t  wonder  at 
your  blushing.  A set  of  crusading  pirates,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  A gang  of  Jolly  Rogers. 
That’s  where  you  get  it  from.” 

“ It  must  have  been  very  hot,  wearing  armour 
in  Palestine,”  mused  Anne. 

“ You  do  want  to  come  in,  Tank?”  said 
Galbraith.  “ I was  sure  you  would.  We’re 
putting  up  £150  each.” 

“ That  is  not  correct,”  said  Doherty.  “ These 
three  are  putting  up  £ 200  each,  and  I’m  putting 

UP  £l5” 

“ I wish  you  wouldn’t  interfere,”  said  Gal- 
braith. “ We’ve  fixed  the  shares  at  £1 50  each. 
If  you  and  Mrs.  Tancred  come  in,  it  will  make 
.£900.  That’s  quite  enough,”  he  said  em- 
phatically. 

“ But  . . .”  said  Tancred,  brushing  his  hair 
back,  “ if  you’ve  put  £200  each,  we’re  going  to 
do  the  same.  Besides,  five  two  hundreds  is  a 
thousand,  which  is  ever  so  much  better,  isn’t  it, 
Doherty  ? ” 

“ A hundred  pounds  better.” 

“ And  sixes  into  a thousand  pounds  is  some- 
thing and  thirteen  and  fourpence.” 

“ Shares  always  end  in  thirteen  and  fourpence,” 
Anne. 

“ There  you  are,”  said  Tancred  triumphantly. 

“ But  it’s  sixes  into  a thousand  and  fifteen,” 
Doherty  observed. 

“ So  it  is,”  said  Tancred.  “ Oh,  Lord!” 
The  problem  seemed  insoluble. 
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“ Listen,”  Doherty  boomed  suddenly.  “ That 
fifteen  pounds  is  the  trouble.  There  are  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  it.  One  is  to  give  it  back  to  me. 
The  other — which  is  far,  far  better — is  to  use  it 
to  buy  Galbraith  a banjo.”  His  face  became 
intensely  serious.  “ Don’t  underestimate  the 
power  of  music.  Think  of  the  savage  breasts 
that  would  be  soothed  when  they  heard  Linger 
longer  Lucy  coming  through  the  stateroom  door. 
Think  what  Lucy  would  buy.  You’d  hardly  be 
able  to  get  her  out  of  the  shop.” 

“ I’d  like  to  see  the  shop,  awfully,”  said  Tancred. 

“ And  so  you  shall,”  said  Doherty.  “ She’s  in 
dry  dock  at  present.” 

“ Galbraith  hasn’t  seen  it  yet,”  said  Anne. 
“ Why  not  both  come  together  ? Are  you  free 
to-morrow  morning,  Galbraith  ? ” 

“ It’s  his  day  off — Saturday,”  said  Wickham. 
“ I wish  it  were  mine.” 

“ Would  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o’clock 
suit  you,  Mr.  Tancred  ? ” 

“ Splendid  ! ” 

“ You’re  not  forgetting  your  wife  ? ” Anne 
asked  gently. 

“ Oh ! Thanks  very  much.  No,  no  ! It’s 
quite  all  right.  She  wants  to  do  some  shopping. 
I remember  now.” 

“ It’s  my  turn  now,  Gerry,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ Eleven  o’clock.  D’you  hear  ? When  you’re 
just  beginning  : 4 Now,  gentlemen,  Jast  time  we 
were  discussing  . . .’  you  can  think  of  me.” 
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Galbraith’s  ascetic  face  softened.  He  too  was 
happy ; he  had  settled  with  Wickham,  confessed 
his  anger,  though  not  the  cause,  and  purged  his 
conscience.  He  accepted  everything. 

“ Is  that  how  you  begin  ? ” Anne  asked. 
“ Now,  gentlemen.  . . . It’s  very  polite.  But 
what  were  you  discussing  last  time  ? ” 

Tancred  hoped  it  was  something  very  learned. 
He  took  a simple  pleasure  in  feeling  that  the 
subtle  Wickham  had  been  his  friend  for  years. 
It  was  almost  as  though  he  liked  to  show  Wickham 
off.  His  man  came  up  to  the  scratch. 

“ If  you  really  want  to  know,  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Plato  on  Elizabethan  literature — the 
Platonic  ideas.” 

“ Good  God  ! ” said  Doherty.  “ What  a tale 
to  pitch  in  Mile  End  ! What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  anything  ? ” 

“ Not  much,”  Wickham  admitted.  “ But  I 
don’t  do  it  for  fun,  I assure  you.” 

“ Chinese  Metaphysics  ! That’s  what  it  is. 
It’s  about  time  you  began  shopkeeping.  I rather 
think  we  ought  to  buy  you  a banjo  too.” 

“ I had  a banjo  once,”  said  Wickham  thought- 
fully. 

But  Doherty  was  at  the  window.  The  tide 
was  at  the  flood  : once  more  it  had  come  from 
the  sea  to  wash  the  foulness  of  London  away. 
Two  or  three  empty  row-boats  bobbed  on  the 
shouldering  waters.  “ Look  here,  you  people,” 
Doherty  called.  “ Look  ! ” 
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And,  standing  behind  him,  they  looked.  His 
voice,  changed,  softened,  dropped  to  a whisper. 

“ I suppose  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  ? 
But  if  she  were  only  moored  alongside  there,  and 
we  were  taking  our  bundles  across  the  gangway. 
Now,  this  very  moment.  No  more  eleven 
o’clock,  Gerry ; no  more  struggling,  Galbraith. 
The  clean  cut.  Our  ship,  our  home.  Years 
and  years  of  it.  My  Christ ! ” 

“ Why  not  ? ” murmured  Tancred. 

Their  hearts  were  troubled  : no  one  could 

answer. 

“ Can’t  you  hear  Tancred  blowing  on  a silver 
whistle  ? ” They  heard  it.  “ Dropping  down 
with  the  tide — this  tide — the  one  in  front  of  our 
damned  eyes.” 

“ Shut  up,  for  God’s  sake,  Doherty,”  snapped 
Galbraith. 

Doherty  sprang  up  and  banged  down  the 
window.  “ We’re  a set  of  worms — worms,  that’s 
what  we  are.” 

“ No,  we  aren’t,”  said  Galbraith  stiffly. 
“ That’s  only  funking  it — bolting.” 

They  were  silent.  Was  it  only  funking  ? 
Which  was  the  funking — that  or  this  ? 

“ Do  you  really  believe  that,  Galbraith  ? ” 
Doherty  asked  quietly. 

To  their  intense  attention  Galbraith  seemed  to 
hesitate  a second  : then  he  said,  “ Yes,  I do.” 

“ I’ll  take  it  from  you,”  said  Doherty. 

“ There  you  are,  Tancred,”  he  went  on. 
“ You’ve  heard  the  verdict.  No  Farallone. 
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Sorry,  my  son.”  An  odd  sort  of  tenderness 
was  in  his  voice.  “ Have  a cigarette  ! ” And 
Tancred,  who  never  smoked  Gold  Flake,  accepted 
it  timidly,  gratefully,  as  though  it  were  a gage  of 
eternal  friendship. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EMILIA 

Emilia  had  been  tired — oh,  so  ve-ry  tired — and  she 
had  gone  to  her  room  to  rest.  But  she  sat  in 
front  of  the  long  mirror  and  softly  stroked  her 
arms.  A-ah  ! It  was  good  to  be  in  London  and 
not  at  a Bayswater  boarding-house.  She  approved 
of  her  room : she  had  been  condescendingly 

affable  to  the  maid,  who,  determined  to  risk 
nothing  with  a foreign  title,  had  called  her 
“ Your  Highness  ” ; she  had  been  relieved  to  find 
no  hostility  in  Lady  Tancred.  It  was  very  quiet, 
of  course,  but  still — — 

On  the  whole  she  had  done  well,  ve-ry  well. 
A sparkle  came  into  her  dark  eyes ; she  admired 
it.  She  was  very  pale,  but  pallor  suited  her  long, 
oval  face,  with  the  high,  smooth  forehead.  She 
brushed  back  her  hair  to  show  more  of  that  high 
smooth  forehead,  and  smiled.  She  raised  her 
eyes  as  though  to  implore  someone  standing  by 
her  side.  Yes,  she  was  beautiful ; in  her  own 
particular  way  extremely  beautiful. 

It  was  a pity  Richard  was  not  a poet.  He  was 
almost.  When  she  had  seen  him  sailing  his  boat 
on  the  bay,  she  had  thought  of  Shelley,  and  how, 
if  he  were  drowned,  she  would  have  him  burnt 
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on  a pyre,  and  carry  his  heart  in  a silver  box  home 
to  London.  Richard,  however,  was  not  drowned. 
When  she  asked  the  old  harbour  master  on  a 
squally  day,  “ Oh,  but  don’t  you  think  he  will  be 
drowned  ? ” — she  clasped  her  hands  together 
again  at  the  thought — he  had  only  laughed. 
And  she  couldn’t  help  feeling  Richard  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  sail  quite  so  well ; it  was  almost 
professional.  Still,  he  was  poetic.  His  absurd 
idea  of  sailing  to  the  South  Seas  was  very  poetical. 
It  was  a pity  he  didn’t  write.  Then  they  could 
have  a salon,  a real  salon,  not  the  kind  of  Bohemian 
tea-party  she  had  given  in  Rome. 

It  was  a pity,  too,  that  none  of  his  friends  was 
really  distinguished.  The  two  he  had  talked 
about  most  were  only  young  professors,  and  he 
didn’t  know  whether  either  of  them  wrote.  He 
didn’t  think  so ; at  least  he  had  never  seen  any 
stuff  of  theirs.  But  they  were  very  clever — he 
was  sure  of  that.  Well,  perhaps  she  would  inspire 
them.  She  felt  that  she  was  born  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  somebody.  Her  name,  her  nation- 
ality, had  long  ago  marked  her  out  to  be  the 
divinity  of  another  Shelley.  She  raised  her  eyes 
again,  imploring  an  unknown  companion.  She 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  him.  Surely,  she  was 
fascinating. 

She  had  been  in  her  room  an  hour ; she  could 
go  down  now.  She  tapped  at  the  door  of  Lady 
Tancred’s  little  room. 

“ Come  in,  my  dear.  That  wasja  very  short 
rest.  Is  everything  comfortable  ? You’ve  only 
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to  tell  Martin.  She’s  an  admirable  person.  . . . 
But  what  a lovely  daughter  I have  got ! That’s 
a very  original  way  of  doing  your  hair.  I’m 
afraid  Martin  couldn’t  do  that.  You’ll  have  to 
teach  her.” 

“ You  do  like  it  ? ” 

“ I think  it’s  beautiful.  I don’t  wonder  at 
Richard,”  said  Lady  Tancred,  smiling.  “ He’s 
gone  off  to  see  some  friends.  He  thought  you 
were  asleep.” 

“ Mr.  Galbraith  ? ” 

“ Ah,  you  know  about  them.  They  happened 
to  be  having  a meeting  of  some  kind,  and  he 
couldn’t  resist.  He’ll  be  back  to  dinner.” 

“ I suppose,”  said  Emilia,  “ he’s  gone  to  talk 
to  them  about  his  expedition.” 

“ About  what  ? ” Lady  Tancred  was  surprised, 
startled  almost. 

The  pleasure  of  knowing  something  which 
Lady  Tancred  did  not  know  was  too  much  for 
Emilia ; it  conquered  her  desire  to  have  the  plan 
rejected. 

“ Oh,  didn’t  you  know  ? ” she  said  artlessly. 
“ He’s  been  planning  a voyage  to  the  South  Seas.” 
“ Good  Heavens ! What  kind  of  a voyage  ? 
Were  you  going  too  ? ” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Emilia.  “ He’s  been  talking 
of  nothing  else  for  the  last  weeks.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  and  he  were  going 
alone  ? ” 

“ Well  ...  he  wanted  his  friends  to  come  too. 
But  if  not ” Emilia  knew  that  there  had 
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never  been  any  question  of  their  going  alone,  but 
she  could  not  refuse  the  suggestion. 

Lady  Tancred  mused  for  a moment,  then  she 
said  quietly,  “ I don’t  think  I shall  take  it  seriously, 
my  dear,  until  he  tells  me  about  it.” 

They  were  silent  and  very  separate.  Emilia 
was  divided  : she  wanted  to  assert  herself  against 
Richard’s  mother,  she  also  wanted  to  make  a 
conquest  of  her,  and  she  found  it  hard  to  speak. 
Lady  Tancred  also  was  divided  : she  wanted  to 
surrender  herself  to  Richard’s  wife,  but  there 
was  something  in  Emilia — what  was  it  ? — which 
made  surrender  difficult,  impossible.  What  was 
it  ? Affectation  ? But  Emilia  was  only  half 
English ; she  was  bound  to  be  strange.  Reserve  ? 
Good  Heavens  ! Lady  Tancred  loved  reserve. 
That  Emilia  had  come  expecting  an  enemy  ? 
That  was  only  natural.  Lady  Tancred  felt  that 
in  spite  of  herself  she  was  treating  her  daughter, 
no,  not  as  an  enemy  exactly,  but  distrustfully.  And 
there  was  no  cause  on  which  she  could  put  her 
finger.  It  seemed  quite  intangible,  as  though 
there  were  something  in  Emilia’s  very  beauty 
which  made  her  uneasy.  Nonsense ! It  was 
just  a mother’s  jealousy,  that  was  all.  Lady 
Tancred  smiled  at  her  own  self-deception ; but 
still  she  could  say  nothing. 

“ I am  longing,”  said  Emilia  at  last,  “ to  meet 
Richard’s  friends.  I’m  very  much  deracinee  at 
present,  you  know.”  She  smiled  her  brilliant 
smile. 

“ Of  course  you  are,  my  dear,”  said  Lady 
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Tancred  softly.  “ Shall  we  have  them  to  dinner 
to-morrow  night  ? ” Her  impulse  to  take  Emilia 
into  her  arms  faded  away.  Deracinke  and  that 
smile  did  not  go  together. 

“ Pm  not  very  fond  of  big  dinner-parties. 
One  doesn’t  get  to  know  anyone.” 

“ Oh,  it  won’t  be  very  big.  Richard  hasn’t 
many  friends.” 

“ You  would  have  thought,  wouldn’t  you,  that 
he’d  be  more  popular,”  said  Emilia. 

“ He’s  quite  popular  enough.  At  one  time 
I used  to  think  he  was  too  popular — when  he 
first  went  to  Oxford  from  Eton,  and  they  elected 
him  on  to  that  noisy  club.  But  Oxford  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  good.  He  met  his  two  great  friends 
there.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  it’s  rather  a pity  that  he 
doesn’t  write  ? ” 

“ I’d  never  thought  of  it.”  For  some  reason 
the  notion  of  Richard  writing  made  Lady  Tancred 
smile.  “ You  mean  it  would  give  him  something 
to  do  ? ” 

“ No,  not  that  exactly.  I don’t  think  anybody 
should  write  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do,” 

said  Emilia  decidedly.  “ But ” She  couldn’t 

declare  her  reason. 

“ Perhaps  he  does,”  said  Lady  Tancred.  “ But 
he  certainly  doesn’t  write  to  me.  You  ought  to 
inspire  him  if  anything  can.  You’re  quite  certain 
he  didn’t  write  you  a sonnet  ? ” Emilia  coloured  ; 
she  felt  that  Lady  Tancred  was  teasing  her. 
“ I know,”  Lady  Tancred  went  on,  “ that  in  the 
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last  few  years  he  has  begun  to  read  a great  deal. 
His  book-bills  seem  to  me  enormous.  Perhaps 
it’s  just  as  important  that  people  should  read 
books  as  that  people  should  buy  them.” 

“ But  writers  and  artists  are  so  interesting  / I 
knew  a great  many  in  Rome.” 

“ Still,  you  must  have  found  Richard  more 
interesting  ...  I should  have  thought  that 
writers  and  artists  didn’t  have  much  time  to  be 
interesting  : it  all  went  in  making  their  works 
interesting.  It  must  be  very  hard.”  Lady 
Tancred  felt  that  she  was  getting  on  to  dangerous 
ground.  She  left  it.  “ Have  you  thought  about 
a house  yet,  my  dear  ? ” 

“ No,  everything  depends  on  whether  our  plan 
comes  off.” 

“ But  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  live  in 
London  ? There’s  this  house,  you  see.  It  really 
belongs  to  Richard.  I have  a life  interest  in  it ; 
but  I’m  tired  of  London.  We  could  easily 
arrange  that  you  had  this  one,  while  I lived  in  the 
one  in  the  country.” 

Emilia  looked  critically  round  the  room.  It 
was  a lovely  house.  “ But  if  we  make  this  voyage 
we  shan’t  need  one,  shall  we  ? ” She  knew,  as 
she  spoke,  that  she  had  not  the  faintest  intention 
of  making  it,  yet  she  persisted.  She  would  make 
Lady  Tancred  take  it  seriously.  It  was  not 
so  easy. 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  afford  it  ? ” said  Lady 
Tancred.  “ I should  imagine  that  cruising  in  the 
South  Seas  is  very  expensive,” 
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“ We  worked  it  out  very  carefully.  A small 
schooner  wouldn’t  cost  anything  like  so  much  as 
a house,”  Richard  says.  “ And,  of  course,  he’d 
be  captain  himself.  He’s  got  a certificate.  We 
should  only  need  two  black  men  and  a boy  for 
crew.” 

“ I didn’t  know  Richard  was  so  good  a sailor 
as  all  that.  I don’t  think  I should  care  to  trust 
myself  to  his  navigation.  But  that’s  a matter 
of  taste.  And  do  you  really  think,  my  dear,  you 
could  live  on  biscuits  and  beef  cooked  by  a black 
boy  ? ” 

As  she  spoke  she  heard  sounds  outside  the 
door,  tumultuous,  familiar  sounds.  “ I think 
Richard  has  come  back.  You’ll  know  your  fate 
immediately.” 

Two  quick  raps,  and  the  door  was  opened 
impetuously.  Tancred  stood  against  it,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  hair.  “ I’m  not  really 
late,”  he  explained. 

How  jolly  it  was  to  see  them  there,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  big  chesterfield,  Mother  in  her  old  place 
and  Emilia  in  the  one  that  used  to  be  his.  He  was 
quite  out  of  it  now,  and  by  Jove,  he  liked  the 
feeling  of  being  out  of  it,  when  his  place  was  taken 
by  such  a little  beauty  as  Emilia.  It  was  delightful 
to  him  to  see  them  getting  on  so  well. 

“ We’re  waiting  to  hear  when  the  schooner  is 
going  to  sail,”  said  Lady  Tancred. 

Tancred’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  laughed.  “ Oh, 
I say,  I’ve  had  enough  of  that  schooner.  That 
fellow  Doherty,  Gerry’s  pal,  has  been  ragging  me 
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about  it  for  the  last  hour.  Not  but  that,”  he 
added  pensively,  “ he  was  bitten  a trifle  himself. 
But  all  that’s  off,  darling,  if  it  was  ever  on.” 
u There’s  not  going  to  be  any  voyage  ? ” cried 
Emilia,  her  voice  sharp  with  disappointment. 

Tancred  looked  at  her,  astonished.  “ I didn’t 
know  you  took  it  seriously,”  he  stammered.  “ You 
always  said ” 

“ But  that,”  Emilia  quickly  interrupted,  “ was 
only  to  see  . . . to  try  you.” 

“ What  a fool  I am!”  said  Tancred  gloomily. 
“ If  I’d  known  you  were  really  keen,  I would  have 
tried  harder.  There  was  a moment,  I’m  sure, 
when  they  were  all  wobbling.” 

“ Mr.  Galbraith  as  well  ? ” Lady  Tancred  asked 
incredulously. 

“ Yes,  Galbraith  too.  If  I’d  laid  on  heavily 
then,  I believe  I’d  have  got  the  lot.”  He  paused 
and  remembered.  “ Yes,  I’m  sure  I should.” 

“ Well,  it’s  not  too  late,  even  now,”  said  Lady 
Tancred.  “ Have  them  to  dinner  and  propose 
it  again.  Emilia  and  you  should  manage  it  to- 
gether, if  you  nearly  succeeded  by  yourself.” 

“ Shall  we,  Emilia  ? ” Tancred  asked  hope- 
fully. 

“ No-o,  I don’t  think  so.  Once  a plan  like 
that  has  been  rejected,  it’s  no  use  taking  it  up 
again.  All  the  enthusiasm’s  gone.” 

“ I am  an  ass,”  said  Tancred.  “ You  know, 
Emilia,  hints  are  not  the  slightest  use  with  me.  I 
never  take  ’em.  I’ve  got  a head  like  wood,  haven’t 
I,  darling  ? ” he  said  to  his  mother.  “ When  you 
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made  all  those  objections,  I thought  you  were 
quite  in  earnest.” 

“ Oh,  no”  laughed  Emilia,  a curious  little 
high-pitched  laugh.  “ You  couldn't  have  thought 
that  really.” 

“ I could,  and  I did,”  said  Tancred  simply. 
“ The  trouble  is,  mother,  she  will  persist  in  think- 
ing I’m  clever.  You  know  better  than  that, 
don’t  you  ? If  only  I’d  known,  though.  Are 
you  sure  it’s  no  use  proposing  it  again  ? ” 

Lady  Tancred  could  not  help  watching  her, 
but  her  face  was  just  a pale  and  beautiful  mask  as 
she  replied,  “ Quite  certain.  We  won’t  think 
about  it  any  more.” 

“ Are  you  tired,  Emilia  ? ” said  Tancred. 

“ No-o.”  She  yawned  and  shook  her  head 
lazily.  “ Not  at  all.  I’ve  had  my  rest.” 

“ Would  you  care  to  come  and  see  them  some- 
time after  dinner  ? ” 

Lady  Tancred  suggested  that  the  journey  had 
been  enough  for  one  day. 

“ No,  it’s  quite  all  right,”  said  Emilia,  as 
though  she  were  already  used  to  Tancred’s 
exactions.  “ Quite , but  who  are  they  ? 

“ Galbraith  and  Gerry  and  Doherty  and  Miss 
Ferguson.  They’re  dining  together.  Then 
they’re  going  on  to  the  cafe.” 

“ Is  Miss  Ferguson  one  of  the  club  ? ” said  Lady 
Tancred. 

“ Club  ? What  club  ? ” said  Emilia  quickly, 
looking  inquisitively  at  Tancred.  But  he  betrayed 
no  guilty  knowledge.  He  was  puzzled,  too. 
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“ Explain,  mother,”  he  said. 

“ I hope  I?m  not  giving  away  a secret.  But  I 
understood  from  Mr.  Galbraith  that  you  and  he 
and  Mr.  Wickham  were  going  to  form  a sort  of 
club.  Perhaps  that’s  not  the  right  word,  though.” 
Emilia  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Lady 
Tancred  smiled.  “ It  does  sound  mysterious, 
doesn’t  it,  my  dear  ? But  I’ve  probably  got  it 
wrong.” 

“ No,  no,”  laughed  Tancred,  and  his  puzzled 
forehead  cleared.  “ I didn’t  tumble.  Yes,  the 
club’s  all  right.  Only  it’s  a shop.” 

“ A shop  ! ” Lady  Tancred  and  Emilia  spoke 
together.  “ What  kind  of  a shop  ? ” 

“ A bookshop.  It’s  almost  as  good  as  a 
schooner.” 

“ You’ll  be  in  your  element  anyhow,”  said  Lady 
Tancred.  “ I should  begin,  if  I were  you,  by  sell- 
ing those  you  have  on  the  floor  of  your  study.” 

“ Do  you  mean  a real  shop  ? ” said  Emilia. 

“ A real  shop  where  they  sell  real  books,  Emilia. 
I haven’t  quite  got  the  hang  of  it.  That’s  why 
I wanted  you  to  come  and  see  them  to-night. 
But  I said  you’d  join.  It’s  a kind  of  club  and 
shop  together,  now  I come  to  think  of  it.  No, 
it’s  quite  serious.  They’ve  taken  the  shop 
already.” 

“ How  do  you  mean,  they’ve  taken  it  already  ? 
We  haven’t  seen  it  yet,”  said  Emilia. 

“ It’s  not  actually  taken,  but  as  good  as  taken. 
It’s  in  Long  Acre.  They’re  only  waiting  for  us 
to  approve.” 
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“ Long  Acre  ? ” said  Emilia.  “ Is  that  near 
Bond  Street  ? ” 

“ Great  Scott,  no ! Nobody  buys  books  in 
Bond  Street.  It’s  between  the  British  Museum 
and  Charing  Cross  Road.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Emilia,  “ I remember.  There’s  a 
theatre  there.  It’s  the  Quartier  Latin.” 

“ I should  think  it  was  an  ideal  position,”  said 
Lady  Tancred. 

“ Who  chose  the  shop  ? ” said  Emilia. 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  All  of  ’em,  I expect. 
No,  Galbraith  hadn’t  seen  it.  He’s  going  with 
me  to-morrow  morning.  Miss  Ferguson’s  going 
to  show  us.  Perhaps  she  did  ; she  looks  as  though 
she’d  be  awfully  good  at  anything  like  that.” 

“ I think,”  said  Emilia,  “ that  the  position  of  a 
shop  is  most  awfully  important,  don’t  you  ? ” 
She  appealed  to  Lady  Tancred. 

“ Most  important,  my  dear.” 

“ So  do  I,”  said  Tancred  eagerly.  “ That’s 
what’s  so  splendid  about  Long  Acre.  It’s  a booky 
neighbourhood,  where  the  right  people  go. 
None  of  that  beastly  nickel-plate  and  plate  glass. 
Shops  you  can  really  go  into  without  feeling  that 
the  man’s  going  to  telephone  to  your  bank  the 
moment  your  back’s  turned.” 

That  was  not  at  all  what  Emilia  wanted.  “ But 
you  haven’t  seen  it,”  she  faintly  drawled. 

“ No,  but  I know  Long  Acre  as  well  as  I know 
Bond  Street — better.  And  anyhow  I’m  quite 
content  to  trust  them.  I’m  jolly  glad  they  didn’t 
give  me  the  job  of  finding  it.” 
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“ But  do  you  think,”  said  Emilia,  “ that  in  a 
thing  like  this  you  ought  to  let  people  choose  for 
you  ? It’s  not  fair  on  them.  I shouldn’t  like 
the  responsibility.” 

“ Aren’tyou  being  rather  theoretical,  my  dear  ? ” 
said  Lady  Tancred.  “ You  couldn’t  very  well  go 
looking  for  a shop  all  together.  You’d  only  get 
in  each  other’s  way.  Besides,  when  you  know 
people  well,  it’s  pretty  safe  to  rely  on  their  judg- 
ment.” 

“ Oh,  yes ; but  I didn’t  know  Richard  knew  Miss 
Ferguson  well.” 

“ I don’t.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  met  her,  this 
afternoon.” 

“ That’s  what  I mean,”  said  Emilia  vaguely. 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  what  you  do  mean, 
my  dear,”  said  Lady  Tancred,  though  she  was 
beginning  to  understand  quite  well. 

Emilia  softly  smiled,  her  most  brilliant  smile. 
“ I only  mean,”  she  said,  “ that  it’s  very  important 
for  Richard  to  keep  an  open  mind,  and  to  re- 
member that  the  shop  isn’t  chosen,  but  that 
he’s  choosing  it.  Otherwise  all  the  responsi- 

bility falls  on  the  others,  and  that’s  not  fair  to 
them.” 

“ But  you’re  in  precisely  the  same  boat,  Emilia. 
You’re  just  as  responsible  as  I am.  Be  sure  you 
keep  an  open  mind,”  Tancred  laughed. 

“ I shan’t  have  any  difficulty,”  she  said,  smiling 
at  her  hands,  “ if  I come  in.” 

“ But  of  course  you’re  coming  in.  I said  you 
would  : they’re  counting  on  you.” 
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“ I don’t  quite  see  what  good  I should  be  in  a 
shop,  but  still ” 

“ What  good  am  I ? Or  Gerry  if  it  comes  to 
that  ? Live  and  learn.” 

“ Still,”  persisted  Emilia,  “ I don’t  think  your 
mind  is  quite  open.  You’ve  already  decided  that 
Long  Street ” 

“ Long  Acre,”  he  corrected.  “ A rum  name. 
Must  be  very  old.  It’s  attractive,  don’t  you 
think  ? ” 

“ That  Long  Acre,”  she  said  ignoring  his 
question,  “ is  the  ideal  position.” 

“ I don’t  say  that.  It’s  the  right  neighbourhood, 
that’s  all.  All  the  bookshops  are  there.” 

“ But  is  it  ? I don’t  know  very  much  about 
London.”  She  leant  back  in  her  corner  of  the 
chesterfield  and  folded  her  hands  behind  her 
head.  “ But  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  clear  to  me  that 
the  best  place  for  a bookshop  is  where  there  are 
dozens  of  other  bookshops  already.  What  do 
you  think  ? ” She  appealed  to  Lady  Tancred. 

“ I really  don’t  know,  my  dear ; but  I should 
have  thought  a great  deal  depended  on  the  kind 
of  people  you  hoped  to  get  to  buy.” 

“ That’s  what  I think,”  said  Emilia.  She  had 
won  an  advantage  and  would  press  it  home. 
“ And  that’s  one  of  my  reasons  for  being  doubtful 
about  ” — there  was  ever  so  faint  a pause — “ Long 
Acre.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  are  starting 
a new  shop,  your  very  best  chance  is  to  put  it 
among  people  who  don’t  generally  buy  the  things 
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you  are  selling.”  She  felt  almost  inspired. 
“ Books  aren’t  like  other  things.  You  can’t 
succeed  by  selling  better  books  than  other  people, 
because  they’re  all  the  same.  They’re  not  like 
watches  or  frocks.  You  can’t  supply  better  ones 
than  other  shops ; you  can  only  supply  them  to 
different  people.” 

Tancred  listened  admiringly.  By  Jove,  she 
was  clever.  Why  on  earth  had  she  married  him  ? 
It  was  queer ; he  had  never  suspected  that  she 
was  clever  in  this  kind  of  way.  She  was  only 
just  beginning  to  show  what  she  was  made  of. 

“ I’d  never  thought  of  that,”  he  said,  almost 
with  bated  breath.  “ I never  should  have  thought 
of  it,”  he  added. 

Lady  Tancred  could  not  reply;  she  felt  there 
was  a mistake,  a misrepresentation  somewhere, 
but  she  could  not  detect  it.  Yet,  the  more  she 
ought  to  be  convinced,  the  more  mistrustful  was 
she.  Emilia  argued  too  well. 

“ Wouldn’t  the  best  thing  be  for  Emilia  to  tell 
the  others  what  she  is  telling  us,  when  you  meet 
them  this  evening  ? ” 

“ I don’t  think  I could  very  well  do  that,” 
said  Emilia  sweetly.  “ It  wouldn’t  come  very 
well  from  a total  stranger  at  the  first  meeting. 
It  would  look  as  though  I meant  to  do  nothing  but 
criticise.” 

“ Of  course,”  Tancred  agreed.  Again,  for 
some  reason,  he  hadn’t  thought  of  it.  Somehow 
everything  was  slightly  different  from  what  it  had 
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been  this  afternoon,  only  slightly  different,  but 
bewilderingly.  It  seemed  as  though  Emilia  was 
not  talking  about  the  same  shop ; or  that  hers 
was  a more  precise,  exact,  calculated  thing — more 
of  a shop , in  fact.  What  they  had  been  discussing 
in  Anne  Ferguson’s  rooms  was  a shop  that  was 
more  than  half  a ship.  Everything  about  it  was 
free,  free  and  easy  even.  The  crew  seemed  to 
know  each  other  instinctively;  they  didn’t  have 
to  be  careful  of  each  other’s  feelings.  Queer 
how  things  changed  ! 

“ I suppose,”  he  said  reluctantly,  “ Pd  better 
tell  them.  I don’t  think  I shall  put  it  as  well  as 
you  do.  But,”  he  said  more  hopefully,  “ there’s 
no  need  to  do  it  to-night,  is  there  ? I’d  better 
see  the  place  in  Long  Acre  first.  They’re  all  so 
keen  on  it.” 

“ But  I thought  you  said  Mr.  Galbraith  hadn’t 
seen  it  ? ” 

“ No,  I meant  the  others.  Galbraith  didn’t 
seem  to  care  very  much  whether  he  saw  it  or  not.” 

“ That’s  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  be 
ve-ry  careful  in  choosing,”  said  Emilia. 

“ Whe-ew ! ” Tancred  blew  out  his  cheeks 
and  brushed  back  his  hair.  “ I’d  much  rather 
you  did  it,  Emilia.  The  truth  is,  I’m  not  awfully 
good  at  practical  decisions.  ...  I mean  there  are 
some  kinds  of  practical  decisions  I’m  bad  at.” 
He  watched  her  face  anxiously  : she  was  disap- 
pointed. After  all,  he  was  married.  It  was  his 
business.  He  couldn’t  put  it  off  on  to  her. 
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“ Right  oh  ! ” he  said  as  cheerfully  as  he  could. 
“ I’ll  do  it,  but  not  to-night.” 

“ I was  saying  to  Emilia,”  said  Lady  Tancred, 
“ why  not  all  dine  together  here  to-morrow 
night  ? Then  you  could  thrash  it  out  together 
comfortably.” 

“ Now  that’s  a splendid  idea,”  said  Tancred 
enthusiastically.  It  postponed  his  role  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least. 

The  thought  of  what  he  had  to  do  made  him 
uncomfortable.  What  Emilia  said  was  quite 
right,  extraordinarily  sensible.  What  was  it  ? 
Ah,  yes.  Books  weren’t  like  other  things.  He 
tried  to  clear  a corner  for  that  sentence  in  his 
memory  : that  was  the  important  part.  The  rest 
followed.  What  was  it  ? Therefore.  . . . How 
did  it  go  ? He  had  a feeling  that  it  was  awfully 
logical,  like  one  of  those  syllogisms  he  had  done 
at  Oxford.  He  would  think  it  out  in  bed  to- 
night. Or  he  would  ask  Emilia  again.  No,  he 
mustn’t  do  that ; she  would  think  him  stupid. 
Queer,  he’d  never  thought  of  himself  as  stupid 
before,  not  exactly  stupid.  He  didn’t  know  much, 
of  course.  But  even  Gerry,  who  had  nearly  had 
an  All  Souls  fellowship,  never  made  him  feel  stupid. 
Why,  they  used  to  talk  for  hours  together  about 
Anatole  France. 

He  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  bearings ; he  would 
like  a quiet  moment  to  think  it  all  out.  What 
worried  him  and  wrinkled  his  forehead,  as  he  sat 
on  the  back  of  the  chesterfield,  was  that  although 
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Emilia’s  argument  seemed  to  him  awfully  true, 
plain  as  a pikestaff,  in  fact,  if  he  could  only 
remember  it,  and  most  necessary  to  be  said — he 
didn’t  want  to  have  to  say  it.  And  that  was 
extremely  odd,  seeing  it  was  true.  He  wasn’t 
at  all  used  to  finding  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
telling  the  truth. 

“ You’d  like  them  to  come  to  dinner,  wouldn’t 
you,  Emilia  ? ” 

“ I should  like  it  ve-ry  much.” 

Now  that  was  another  thing.  Why  did  she  say 
ve-ry  like  that  ? It  was  charming ; but  he  was 
sure  she  had  said  it  in  the  ordinary  way  before 
this  evening.  He  couldn’t  not  have  noticed  a thing 
like  that.  He  must  ask  her.  But  the  moment  he 
had  decided  to  ask  her  he  found  some  new  instinct 
in  himself,  warning  him  that  he  had  better 
not. 

“ I say,”  he  said  to  his  mother,  “ must  I really 
dress  ? I haven’t  put  on  a boiled  shirt  for  weeks.” 
He  looked  imploringly  at  her,  but  she  was 
inexorable. 

“ I should  be  ashamed  to  look  Willianson  in 
the  face,”  she  said.  “ Besides  you’ve  got  five 
whole  minutes.  You  used  to  be  able  to  dress  in 
half  that  time.” 

“ I’m  off,”  he  said.  “ But  I shall  have  to  change 
back  after  dinner.  I will  not  go  to  the  cafe  in  a 
boiled  shirt.”  He  bowed  to  his  mother  and  ran 
upstairs. 

“ I hope  you  won’t  find  him  very  hard  to 
manage,  my  dear.” 
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Emilia  smiled.  “ No-o,  I don’t  think  he’s  very 
difficult.”  It  was  not  the  reply  Lady  Tancred 
expected  or  desired.  The  words  seemed  right 
enough ; but  the  tone  and  the  smile  were 
not. 
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It  was  a lovely  evening  : the  full  spring  tide  bore 
lightly  on  its  back  a faint,  fresh  wind  that  brushed 
the  thin  leaves  of  the  Embankment  trees.  Old 
London  might  yet  be  young  and  debonair  again. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  sail  away  from  her 
now,  at  the  moment  when  she  stirred  in  the 
lethargy  of  age,  on  the  brink  of  waking  into 
youth. 

They  had  plenty  of  time  : they  would  walk  as 
far  as  Hyde  Park.  Anne  and  Wickham  went  in 
front,  Doherty  and  Galbraith  behind.  Doherty 
took  a loud  sniff  of  the  air. 

“ Did  I hear  you  say,”  said  Galbraith  after  a 
long  silence,  “ that  you  are  going  to  get  married  ? ” 

“ You  did.  But  then  you’ve  heard  me  say  a 
good  many  things.” 

“ Never  that  one.” 

“ No,”  Doherty  admitted.  “ That  was  new. 
How  d’you  like  it  ? ” 

“ As  an  idea  ? It’s  an  excellent  idea,  excellent. 
But  may  I ask  what  you’re  going  to  get  married 
on  ? ” 

“ On  ! My  dear  Doctor  ” — when  they  were 
alone  together  Doherty  called  him  Doctor — 
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“ you’re  very  mercenary  for  an  idealist.  On  ? 
Why,  on  my  head  of  course.”  Doherty  took  off 
his  big  felt  hat  and  tapped  himself  on  the  crown. 
“ On  this  ! Nothing  the  matter  with  it  that 
you  can  see,  is  there  ? It’s  a good,  solid  head.  I 
have  heard  it  called  a remarkable  head,  an  impos- 
ing head.” 

“ Oh,  the  head’s  all  right.  You’ll  have  no 
difficulty  in  standing  on  it,  yourself.  But  will 
there  be  room  for  a wife  ? ” 

Doherty  laughed.  “ Good  for  you,  Doctor 
You  observe  that,  like  Falstaff,  I’m  not  only 
witty  myself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.” 

“ You’re  like  Falstaff  in  another  respect.  You 
have  your  Pointz.” 

“ Doctor  ! ” Doherty  pretended  to  choke. 
“ That  kind  of  thing  isn’t  permitted  nowadays. 
We’ve  grown  out  of  these  barbarian  practices  : 
we’re  civilised.” 

“ I seem  to  have  heard  you  say  that  before.” 

“ One  can’t  repeat  it  too  often,”  said  Doherty 
sententiously. 

“ But,  seriously,  Doherty,  are  you  thinking  of 
marrying  ? ” 

Instantly  Doherty  became  serious.  “ I don’t 
know,  old  man,  honestly  I don’t.  I don’t  know 
whether  I want  to ; I don’t  know  whether  I’m 
in  love.  I wish,”  he  said  half-laughing,  “ some- 
one could  decide  for  me.  Is  it  love  when  you  feel 
awfully  tender  towards  a woman — towards  a 
girl — when  you  feel  she’s  very  frail  and  childish 
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and  vulnerable  and  you  have  a queer  desire  to  be 
there  and  see  she  doesn’t  get  hurt,  when  you  don’t 
particularly  want  to  kiss  her  even,  but  only  to 
put  your  arms  round  her  and  to  feel  that  your 
arms  are  big  and  strong  while  she’s  small  and 
weak.  Is  that  love  ? I feel  most  of  that  at  odd 
times.  Come  on,  you  old  medicine  man,  tell 
me,  is  that  love,  or  am  I just  a damned  senti- 
mental ass  ? ” 

Galbraith  prodded  the  pavement  viciously 
with  his  umbrella.  “ How  the  devil  should  I 
know  ? ” 

The  sudden  exasperation  of  Galbraith’s  voice 
pricked  Doherty’s  attention.  “ You  don’t  mean 
to  say,”  he  whispered  incredulously,  “ you’ve 
been  nipped  as  well  ? ” 

“ Who  ? I ? ” said  Galbraith  quietly.  “ Why, 
what  makes  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Doherty  disingenuously. 
“ It  just  occurred  to  me.  But  you  know  what  I 
mean,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Yes  . . . I think  I know  what  you  mean.” 

“ Well,”  Doherty  persisted,  “am  la  sentimental 
ass  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ What  am  I then  ? Am  I in  love  ? ” 

“ Yes  . . . No  ...  I don’t  know.” 

“ I don’t  call  that  very  helpful.  You’re  not 
playing  up  at  all.  Who  on  earth  am  I to  ask  if 
it’s  not  you.  I’ve  tried  the  only  other  person.” 

“ Who  was  that  ? ” 
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“ Miss  Ferguson.” 

“ Huh  ! And  what  did  she  say  ? ” 

“ She  said  a great  many  things.  They  im- 
pressed me.  But  they  didn’t  clear  up  my 
difficulty.  My  hat,  she’s  an  idealist,  if  you  want 
one,  Doctor.  But  her  point  was  that  love  and 
falling  in  love  are  two  different  things — damned 
different  things.  I dare  say  she’s  right ; I’m  sure 
she  is ; but  it’s  rather  terrifying.  Love  as  religionl 
The  only  possible  religion  nowadays  ! ” 

“ I daresay  it  sounds  more  frightening  than  it 
actually  is.  And  it  sounds  a bit  exaggerated  too,” 
said  Galbraith  coldly.  He  was  trying  hard  to  be 
detached.  “ There  are  some  religious  people 
left.” 

“ I don’t  think  she’d  deny  that.  She  was  only 
speaking  of  people  like  us — the  fag-enders,”  said 
Doherty. 

“ Well,  I hope  to  God  she’s  not  disappointed,” 
said  Galbraith.  And  again  something  in  his 
voice  pricked  Doherty’s  attention. 

“ Oh,  she’ll  be  all  right.  There  aren’t  many 
women  like  her.  . . . And  anyhow,  even  if  it 
wasn’t  all  right,  she’d  never  let  on  : supposing 
she  really  made  a bloomer,  you’d  never  know.” 

That  was  too  much  for  Galbraith.  “ No,”  he 
said  dully,  and  stared  at  Anne  and  Wickham  as 
they  walked  in  front. 

“ But  that’s  not  the  point,”  said  Doherty. 
“ Look  here,  old  man,  haven’t  you  really  any 
advice  to  give  ? I know  it  sounds  mad  to  ask 
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another  man  if  I’m  in  love.  And  I’m  not  really 
asking  that.  I’ve  told  yon  what  I feel.  It’s  the 
truth.  It’s  something  protective  : as  far  as  I 
can  see  there’s  no  devouring  passion  about  it  at 
all.  I may  be  humbugging  myself,  of  course, 
but  I’m  not  trying  to  humbug  you.  I don’t  ask 
you  to  tell  me  whether  I’m  in  love.  But  is  a 
feeling  like  that  enough  to  marry  on  ? ” 

Galbraith  tried  to  think ; but  it  seemed  that 
there  was  nothing  to  think  about.  The  object 
dissolved  away.  He  tried  again  and  again  to 
build  it  up,  to  set  it  before  his  mind.  Doherty 
was  willing  to  wait ; he  seemed  to  expect  a silence. 

What  should  he  say  ? What  could  he  say  ? 
And  then  a kind  of  inspiration  took  hold  of  him, 
a cold,  weary  inspiration  without  fervour,  which 
yet  seemed  to  give  him  some  relief. 

“ I don’t  know  about  what’s  enough  to  marry 
on.  That  seems  to  change  from  generation  to 
generation.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
different  ideas,  I suspect,  and  yet  that  didn’t 
prevent  them  from  marrying  and  being  happy. 
But  I can’t  help  thinking  that  the  real  test  of 
being  in  love  is  when  you  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  away  from  the  woman ; when,  if  you  aren’t 
near  her,  you  are  everlastingly  thinking  how  long 
it  will  be  till  you  see  her  again,  when  you  can’t 
bear  to  go  away,  when  you  can’t  think  free  of  her. 
Then  you’re  in  love,  I imagine.  But  you’re  not 
in  love  when  someone  comes  along  and  walks 
straight  into  the  heart  of  a woman  you’ve  admired 
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and  wanted  to  protect,  and  you  suddenly  realise 
that  the  woman  was  everything  to  you.” 

“ But  I don’t  think,”  Doherty  said,  “ anybody 
is  coming  along.” 

“ No,  it  was  only  imaginary.  I was  trying  to 
make  things  clear.” 

“ So  you  were,  Doctor.  Go  ahead.  I’m  sorry 
for  interrupting.” 

“ What  I mean,”  said  Galbraith,  “ is  that  love 
must  come  of  itself.  It  mustn’t  have  any  jealousy 
to  kindle  it.  It’s  not  the  real  thing  if  you  have 
to  wait  till  someone  takes  your  woman  away  before 
you  find  out  how  precious  she  is.  And  I don’t 
think  it’s  the  real  thing  if  you  have  to  ask  some- 
body else  whether  you  are  in  love.” 

“ Now  you’re  talking ,”  said  Doherty.  “ This 
is  what  I was  waiting  for.” 

“ I don’t  think,”  Galbraith  went  on,  “ you  could 
ask  anybody  else — if  it  were  the  real  thing.  You 
see,  you’d  begin  by  asking  yourself  and  then  you’d 
say  c Yes  ’ — or  ‘ No.’  The  moment  you  get  to 
the  point  of  asking  the  question,  it’s  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.” 

“ No  need  to  call  in  a doctor,”  said  Doherty. 

Galbraith  smiled  in  spite  of  himself : in  spite  of 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  two  he  saw  walking  in 
front  of  him,  he  felt  happy.  Was  it  the  evening  ? 
Was  it  the  shop  ? Was  it  Doherty  ? Suddenly 
he  thought  that  there  was  something  exquisite  in 
Doherty  which  he  had  never  clearly  recognised 
before,  to  which  he  had  never  done  justice. 
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“ No  need  to  call  in  a doctor,”  he  said,  “ if  you 
say  ‘ Yes.’  But  if  you  say  ‘ No,’  perhaps.  You’ve 
said  ‘ No.’  ” 

“ Quite  right.  I have.  You  are  a downy 
bird.” 

What  was  it  in  Doherty  ? He  was  always 
behaving  like  a buffoon,  and  yet — what  was  it  ? 
He  had  always  reckoned  him  below  Wickham,  but 
now,  he  thought,  Doherty  was  nearer  to  him  than 
Wickham  : he  was  more  solid.  Was  that  it  ? 
Galbraith  groped  in  his  mind  for  the  secret. 
The  closer  you  came  to  Doherty  the  more  there 
was  to  hold  on  to ; the  closer  you  came  to  Wick- 
ham the  more  the  elements  you  held  on  to  dis- 
solved away.  Was  it  because  Wickham  had  taken 
Anne  that  he  felt  this  ? Galbraith  tried  to  be 
ruthless  with  himself.  No,  it  had  always  been 
the  same  ; he  had  never  understood  him. 

“ But,  you  old  oracle,”  said  Doherty,  “ I don’t 
see  what  the  doctor’s  to  do  if  I’ve  said  ‘ No.’ 
You’ve  admitted  that  that  means  I’m  not  in  love. 
Or  have  you  forgotten  your  own  argument  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit.  The  real  question  is  whether 
what  you  do  feel  is  enough  to  marry  on,  isn’t 
it  ? ” 

“ I suppose  it  is.  But  to  marry  without  being 
in  love  is  rather  thin,  surely  ? ” 

“ Being  in  love  and  falling  in  love  aren’t  exactly 
the  same,”  said  Galbraith.  He  had  begun  to 
find  a curious  delight  in  talking  about  these 
things. 
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44  That’s  what  Miss  Ferguson  said.” 

44  I’m  not  sure,”  Galbraith  went  on,  44  that  it’s 
not  just  a bit  of  modern  romanticism  to  imagine 
that  in  order  to  be  in  love  you  have  to  fall  in  love. 
I have  an  idea  that  there  may  be  more  chance  of 
a real  marriage  when  there’s  nothing  ecstatic  to 
begin  with.  There’s  always  a reaction  after 
ecstasy.  If  you  fall  in  love,  you’re  bound  to  fall 
out  again.  You’re  like  a fallen  angel,  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  compatible  with  your  dignity  to  make  the 
ordinary,  patient  humdrum  effort  to  be  a loyal 
human  being.  The  secret  of  being  in  love  is 
loyalty : loyalty  doesn’t  enter  into  falling  in 

love.  Falling  in  love  is  romantic  : being  in  love 
is  classic.” 

64  That’s  awfully  like  what  Miss  Ferguson  said, 
but  it’s  not  quite  the  same.” 

44  What  did  she  say  ? ” 

44  I don’t  remember  the  words  : but  the  notion 
was  that  to  fall  in  love  was  the  best  way  of  dis- 
covering the  right  person  to  be  in  love  with. 
Falling  in  love  was  like  conversion  : being  in  love 
like  leading  a religious  life.  They’re  very  different 
things,  but  one  is  the  gateway  to  the  other.” 

44  Perhaps,  but  not  the  only  gateway,  and  per- 
haps not  even  the  most  certain.”  Galbraith  felt 
that  he  was  reasoning  with  Anne  face  to  face  in 
some  calm  Academe  beyond  mortality.  It  was  a 
strange,  serene  delight.  44 1 wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  lead  a truly  religious  life  have  gone 
through  the  ecstasy  of  a violent  conversion. 
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Not  so  many,  I should  think,  as  those  who  haven’t. 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  true  religion  consists  in 
seeing  yourself  as  you  are  and  trying  to  make 
yourself  better  than  you  are,  not  at  all  in  believing 
that  you  are  better  than  you  are.  So  with  love  : 
you  have  to  see  yourself  and  the  woman  as  you 
are  and  try  to  make  yourselves  both  better  than 
you  are.  Falling  in  love  easily  gives  you  the 
illusion  of  your  own  perfection  ; it  persuades  you 
that  you — the  pair  of  you — are  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  you  are,  by  nature,  elect  and 
precious.  You  aren’t.  Love  is  a matter  of  hard 
work.” 

“ You’re  a discouraging  devil,  and  you  talk 
like  Moses.  Did  that  come  by  nature,  or  was 
that  hard  work  ? ” 

“ Am  I really  discouraging  ? ” Galbraith  asked 
anxiously. 

“ I can’t  be  sure,”  said  Doherty.  “ But  you 
have  a way  of  saying  things  that  are  damnably 
convincing.  And  anything  that’s  damnably  con- 
vincing is  a wee  bit — what  shall  I say  ? — depress- 
ing ? That’s  too  strong,  perhaps.  But  you 
ascetics  don’t  quite  understand  that  we  ordinary 
mortals  haven’t  got  your  unholy  appetite  for  the 
naked  truth.  To  know  that  a thing  is  so  and  not 
otherwise,  is  a little — stifling  ? We  like  a margin, 
something  to  play  about  with.” 

“ J thought  you  were  a glutton  for  the  truth, 
Doherty.” 

“ Oh,  no,  you  didn’t.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
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do  that  I like  the  truth  to  be  comfortable.  I 
can  put  up  with  any  amount  of  scientific  truth, 
physical,  astronomical,  metaphysical  even — if 
there  is  any.  It  pleases  me  to  think  of  the  sun 
grown  cold,  or  of  the  universe  as  relative,  a mere 
mental  construction.  I’m  a ghoul : I rub  my 
hands  and  think,  what  an  awful  take-in  for  the 
pontifical  asses  who  annoy  me.  But  moral  truth — 
that’s  another  kettle  of  fish  altogether.  When 
you’re  not  about,  I can  say  to  myself  there  ain’t 
no  sich  person ; but  you  upset  the  apple-cart. 
That’s  your  function.  You  see  why  I call  you 
the  Doctor.  You  come  barging  in  with  your 
rotten  old  stethoscope.  c Let’s  have  a look  at 
that  chest,  my  man.’  ‘ I’m  quite  all  right,’  I 
say,  c quite  all  right,  never  felt  better.’  ‘ Still, 
we’d  better  have  a little  look  just  to  make  sure.’ 
And  there  I am,  undressed,  before  I can  say  knife. 
fi  I’m  afraid  you’ve  got  a touch  of  conscience  : say 
ninety-nine.’  c Yes,  you’ve  certainly  got  a 
touch.’  And,  damn  it,  I have,”  said  Doherty 
ruefully.  “ But  I daresay  I shall  get  over  it,” 
he  added  laughing.  “ Come  on,”  he  said 
suddenly.  “ They’re  waiting.”  They  saw  Anne 
waving  her  umbrella.  “ Come  on,  it  looks  like 
another  free  taxi.” 

“ I hope,”  he  said  to  Anne  as  he  crammed 
himself  inside,  “ you’re  going  to  have  a taxi 
attached  to  the  shop.  It  would  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  wear  and  tear.” 

Anne  laughed.  “ I’ll  see  about  it,”  she  said. 
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“ Why  not,”  said  Wickham,  “ have  a little 
delivery  van ” 

“ Pale  yellow — stripes,”  said  Doherty. 

“ And  Doherty  could  drive  it.  It  would  suit 
him.” 

“ Down  to  the  ground.  One  of  those  things 
on  wheels  with  a box  in  front.  I’ve  always 
envied  those  young  men.  You  know  the  lordly 
way  they  lean  back,  with  one  arm  dangling  down  ” 
— Doherty  sprawled  in  his  seat — “ and  condescend 
to  favour  you  with  a note  on  the  motor-horn.” 
With  his  fingers  he  pressed  the  bulb  of  the 
speaking-tube. 

The  driver  looked  round,  full  into  Doherty’s 
beaming  face.  Doherty  wagged  his  head ; the 
driver  grinned.  Doherty  took  hold  of  the 
speaking-tube  and  said,  as  though  through  a 
megaphone,  very  loud  and  distinctly : “ It’s- 

nothing-of-any-importance.”  And  the  driver 
grinned  again. 

“ Nice  man  that,”  said  Doherty.  “ Human. 
Shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  he’d  take  you  to 
the  hospital  after  he’d  run  you  over  and  not  ask 
for  a tip.” 

“ You,  perhaps,  Mr.  Doherty,”  said  Anne. 
“ But  we  haven’t  all  got  your  personal  charm.” 

“ Be  careful,  Miss  Ferguson.  Your  casual 
remark  may  blight  a promising  career.  On 
Friday  evening,  May  — th,  as  I was  in  a taxi 
between  Bond  Street  and  the  Berkeley,  Miss 
Ferguson  said  that  I was  a man  of  unusual  personal 
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charm.  Unusual  is  accurate,  I think  ? Sur- 
passing ? No  ? Unusual,  let  it  be.  I don’t 
think  I shall  marry  anybody  after  all,  Galbraith. 

I shall  wait  for  someone  to  marry  me.” 

“ They  might  do  worse,”  said  Galbraith. 

“ This  is  really — words  fail  me — may  I say, 
overwhelming  ? Your  turn,  Gerry,  I think. 
There’s  no  call  to  be  reticent.  I understand.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  expression  to  sentiments  so 
heartfelt  without  an  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
You  shall  speak  to  me  in  private — after  the 
lecture.” 

“ You’re  very  happy,  Doherty,”  said  Galbraith. 

“ I am.  I hope  we  all  are.  I should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  anyone  of  my  friends  was  not 
happy.  I should  be  compelled  seriously  to 
contemplate  withdrawing  my  friendship  from 
him.  I cannot  continue  to  squander  my  unusual 
personal  charm  upon — an  ingrate.  . . . But,  ye 
gods,  what  an  evening  ! This  rotten  old  town 
can  do  it  sometimes,  upon  my  word  ! ” The  sky 
above  was  a vivid,  shimmering  green,  like  the  eye 
of  a peacock’s  tail.  “ Who  is  it  presides  over  a 
city,  Gerry  ? ” 

“ The  Lord  Mayor  ? ” 

“ No,  you  ass.  My  God,  what  a fate,  to  be 
condemned  to  the  company  of  slavish  souls ! 
The  Lord  Mayor ! ” He  snorted.  “ I mean 
the  presiding  deity.  O Tiber,  Father  Tiber.  . . . 
That  kind  of  thing.” 
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“ Slavish  and  ignorant  souls ” 

“ Yes,  I do.  Fortuna  Urbis,  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Slavish  souls,  merely.  Well,  Fortuna  Urbis 
must  have  heard  Tancred  tempting  us  with  his 

galleon,  and  turned  on  his  best  illuminations ” 

“ Her  best  illuminations,”  Wickham  corrected. 
“ Slavish,  pedantic  souls.  Still,  I prefer  a lady. 
There’s  something  feminine  about  that  sky,  don’t 
you  think,  Miss  Ferguson  ? A touch,  just  a 
touch,  of  lemon  yellow  in  the  green  ? ” he  said 
laughing. 

The  taxi  stopped  outside  Pellegrino’s.  “ Here 
we  are  again,”  said  Doherty.  “ The  old  pub.” 
They  sat  down.  Doherty’s  particular  waiter 
came  rushing  towards  his  beckoning  hand.  They 
gave  their  orders.  “ V eet,  compronny , Jewsep,” 
said  Doherty.  “ Daypaychy-voo , noo  sum.  . . .” 
His  French  gave  out.  He  trotted  his  fingers  over 
the  table-cloth  and  thrust  an  arm  towards  the 
door.  “ Compronny  ? ” The  waiter  laughed. 

“ Bon  ! ” he  said,  and  hurried  away. 

“ What’s  all  this  about  lemon-yellow, 
Doherty  ? ” said  Galbraith.  “ That’s  about  the 
fourth  time  you’ve  made  some  mysterious  refer- 
ence to  it.” 

“ Ah ! ” Doherty  winked  at  Wickham  and 
Anne.  Out  of  the  depths  of  his  trousers-pocket 
' he  pulled  his  silk  handkerchief  and  spread  it  on 
the  table.  “ A good  colour,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 
Galbraith  regarded  it  carefully.  “ It  is — a 
very  beautiful  colour.  But  what  about  it  ? ” 
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“ It’s  the  colour,”  said  Anne  hurriedly,  a I 
suggested  for  the  curtains  of  the  shop.” 

“ It’s  our  house-flag,”  said  Doherty.  “ Look 
at  Gerry’s  button  hole.” 

“ Oh,  I see,”  said  Galbraith  slowly. 

Anne  was  embarrassed.  She  ought  to  have 
given  Galbraith  a handkerchief.  Tancred’s  com- 
ing had  put  it  out  of  her  head.  It  was  a trivial 
thing,  and  yet  she  felt  that  Galbraith  was  hurt. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  her  own  handkerchief 
was  the  same  colour.  She  dared  not  use  it ; it 
would  be  like  a conspiracy.  Oh,  this  was  stupid. 
Not  to  be  able  to  blow  her  nose  if  she  wanted  to  ! 
It  was  positively  ridiculous.  And  yet  it  would 
hurt  Galbraith,  she  was  sure.  He  was  hurt 
already,  she  knew,  by  her  being  in  love  with 
Wickham.  That  was  very  unreasonable  of  him — 
but  still  . . . they  had  been  friends  so  long. 

She  had  hesitated  so  much  that  she  coloured  a 
little  as  she  said,  “ I had  one  already  for  you, 
Galbraith,  only  when  Mr.  Tancred  came  in  . . .” 
“ That  was  very  kind  of  you,”  said  Galbraith 
quietly.  But  he  felt  like  the  man  without  a 
wedding  garment. 

“ I just  wanted  to  show  them  what  I meant  by 
lemon-yellow,”  she  explained. 

“ It’s  a lovely  colour,”  he  said  simply. 

“ I’m  so  glad  you  think  so,”  she  said  with  a 
smile.  “ Even  Mr.  Doherty  approves.” 

“ Approve  ! ” said  Doherty.  “ I admire  it 
immensely.  I only  wonder  how  I shall  be  able 
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to  live  up  to  it.  There’ll  be  a revolution  in  my 
chest  of  drawers.  All  my  ties  and  handkerchieves 
will  growl  at  this  handkerchief  and  frighten  it  out 
of  its  wits.  Perhaps  I’d  better  scrap  the  lot 
before  there’s  any  murder.” 

“ Nothing  rash,”  said  Wickham.  “ Don’t  for- 
get your  civilisation  depends  on  your  collar.” 

“ How  do  you  propose  to  use  this  colour, 
Anne  ? ” said  Galbraith.  Suddenly  it  was 
delightful  to  him  to  use  the  name  again.  It 
meant  that  their  friendship  which  had  been 
broken  was  joined  once  more  : he  was  the  friend 
of  this  new  Anne  who  had  chosen  Wickham. 
His  resentment  was  buried  for  ever. 

But  before  she  could  answer  Doherty  had  inter- 
posed. “ But  we  haven’t  thought  of  a name  yet.” 
From  the  silence  it  seemed  that  they  had  all 
been  avoiding  this,  and  it  was  only  after  a long 
pause,  and  with  an  odd  timidity,  that  Wickham 
hazarded  “ The  Yellow  Shop  ? ” He  took  back 
his  card  immediately,  and  hurried  on.  “ Oh  no, 
it’s  much  too  arty.  It  suggests  the  Yellow  Book.” 
“ The  Book  Ship,”  said  Doherty,  warming  to 
it.  “ That  would  suit  Tancred,  at  any  rate.” 

“ It’s  very  clever”  said  Anne,  as  though  it  were 
nothing  else.  “ But  why  not  Galbraith  and  Co  ? 
I should  very  much  like  to  be  Co.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  Doherty  and  Wickham,  and 
they  both  looked  at  Galbraith. 

“ No,  no,”  he  said  laughing.  “ Cut  out  the 
Galbraith  part.  Call  it  Co.” 
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“ The  Company  ? ” said  Wickham. 

“ Books  ^limited,”  said  Doherty.  “ This  is 
a good  game.  F.G.W.D.T.”  he  said  mysteriously, 
and  pulled  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket.  They 
looked  at  him  curiously.  He  smiled.  “ Daftwig,” 
he  said.  “ Twigfad,  Twadfig  ? Daftwig’ s rather 
nice.” 

“ What  are  you  up  to  ? 55  said  Galbraith. 

“ Anagrams.  Bacon-Shakespeare.  You  have 
a try.  F for  Ferguson,  G for  Galbraith,  W for 
Wickham,  D <for  Doherty,  and  one  T for  two 
Tancreds.  Vowels  as  you  please.”  There  was 
a long  pause. 

“ Wedgift,”  said  Anne. 

“ Good,”  said  Doherty.  “ But  too  much  like 
wedding  present.  Only  sell  complete  sets  of 
Kipling  in  leather  in  that  shop,  or  Rabindranath 
Tagore  illustrated.” 

“ Dogetafew,”  said  Wickham. 

“ Good  also,  but  it’s  too  obvious : and  it  sounds 
like  a Russian  philosopher.” 

“ Wefedgit,”  said  Anne.  “ That  means  we’ll 
get  any  book  that’s  ordered.” 

“ Ordinary  mortals  spell  it  f-e-t-c-h.” 

“ Do  they  ? But  we’re  not  ordinary.” 

“ We’re  getting  into  a groove,”  said  Wickham. 
“ Fadgwit  ? Fitwedge  ? 

“ What  about  Gowdaft  ? ” said  Doherty. 

“ We  certainly  shall  if  we  don’t  stop,”  said 
Galbraith. 

“ That’s  fadgwit,  if  you  like.” 
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“ I think  it’s  fitwedge,”  said  Anne.  They 
began  to  laugh  helplessly,  as  though  they  had 
already  entered  a lunatic  world. 

They  walked  along  to  the  cafe  in  an  unsteady 
silence,  which  exploded  from  point  to  point. 
Although  they  pretended  to  have  banished  the 
subject,  each  mind  was  busy  with  fantastic 
arrangements  of  those  recalcitrant  letters.  The 
letters  themselves  seemed  extraordinarily  funny. 
F.G.W.D.T. — they  were  like  a row  of  absurd 
wooden  soldiers ; they  couldn’t  move  their  arms 
or  their  legs ; they  were  purely  and  simply 
ridiculous.  And  the  vowels  which  they  sent 
among  them  in  vain  were  like  charming  little 
children,  tugging  at  the  hands  of  stupid  grown- 
ups, saying  desperately,  “ Oh,  do  come  on  ! ” 

“ Only  just  in  time,”  said  Galbraith  as  they 
entered  the  cafe.  “ Tank  said  he’d  be  here  at 
half-past  nine.  Anne,  you’d  better  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tancred  on  either  side  of  you.” 

So  Anne  sat  solitary  in  the  middle  of  a red  plush 
seat,  while  the  three  men,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
marble  table,  spread  into  three  chairs.  And  that 
also  seemed  ridiculous,  absurdly  symmetrical,  with 
grave  Galbraith  in  the  middle,  and  Doherty  on 
his  right  and  Wickham  on  his  left. 

Doherty  instantly  took  out  his  stump  of  pencil 
and  printed  F.G.W.D.T.  in  big  letters  on  the 
table-top  in  front  of  him. 

“ D’you  know  how  many  different  ways  there 
are  of  arranging  those  letters  and  those  vowels  ? ” 
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“ About  a hundred  ? ” Anne  suggested.  “ I’ve 
done  about  a dozen  different  ones  myself.” 

“ No,”  said  Doherty,  smiling  happily,  “ about 
a million.  Shall  I tell  you  exactly  ? ” 

u No,  please.  I don’t  like  knowing  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  It’s  so  depressing.  Besides,  it’s 
settled.  It  must  be  Galbraith  and  Co.” 

Nevertheless,  Doherty  began  his  calculations. 

Tancred  hesitated  for  a moment,  peering  about 
the  cafe. 

“ Do  let’s  go  on,”  said  Emilia.  “ We’re 
blocking  up  the  way.” 

“ There  they  are,”  he  cried,  and  pointed  with 
his  stick.  “ That’s  Miss  Ferguson.” 

At  that  moment  Galbraith  turned  round  to 
look  for  them. 

“ That's  Galbraith,”  said  Tancred. 

But  Emilia  had  eyes  only  for  Anne.  She  was 
very  much  the  queen,  all  by  herself  on  the  red 
plush  seat.  She  was  charmingly  dressed  in  her 
gold-brown  coat.  Emilia  felt,  as  she  came 
nearer,  that  she  herself  had  made  a mistake  in 
coming  in  evening  dress  and  an  opera  cloak.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  a mistake  if  Tancred  hadn’t 
changed  into  grey  flannels  again.  It  was  extremely 
annoying  of  him,  and  selfish.  But,  surely,  you 
couldn’t  call  Anne  very  beautiful.  Charming 
perhaps,  but  not  more,  certainly  not  more.  And 
her  voice  she  thought,  as  she  sat  down  beside  her, 
opposite  Wickham,  had  no  timbre,  no  decision. 
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“ Aren’t  you  very  tired  from  your  journey  ? ” 
Anne  asked. 

“ Oh  no  ! Travelling  comes  natural  to  me  : 
I’m  cosmopolitan.” 

Emilia’s  eager  eyes  flickered  over  the  men. 
Galbraith  was  dull,  Doherty  badly  dressed, 
Wickham  tongue-tied.  Doherty  went  on  with 
his  calculation  on  the  table-top — worse  than  badly 
dressed,  rude.  She  hadn’t  expected  a great 
deal,  but  something  better  than  this. 

“ But  still,”  said  Anne,  “ even  when  it’s 
natural,  it’s  tiring.  It’s  so  good  of  you  to  have 
come  this  evening.  I don’t  think  I should  have 

been  so ” Energetic,  she  wanted  to  say  ; but 

that  wasn’t  polite.  She  didn’t  know  what  to 
say.  Her  sentence  never  ended.  But  it  did  not 
matter.  Emilia  had  taken  her  up. 

“ Ah,  but  you  don’t  know  how  impatient  I was 
to  see  you  all.  I’ve  known  you  by  report  so  long.” 
But  had  she  ? thought  Anne.  She  herself  had 
met  Tancred  for  the  first  time  to-day.  Probably 
she  wasn’t  speaking  of  her  in  particular.  “ Besides, 
Richard  insisted,  and  I couldn’t  disappoint  him, 
could  I ? ” 

“ Of  course  not,”  said  Anne. 

“ And  I’m  very  excited  by  what  he  tells  me  of 
your  plan.  It’s  so  much  more  practical  than 
ours.” 

Anne  was  puzzled.  “ I didn’t  realise  you  had  a 
different  plan.” 

“ Oh,  didn’t  Richard  tell  you  of  our  idea  of 
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making  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  ? 
Surely  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  he  did.  But  I didn’t  realise  it  was  a 
settled  plan — a definite  proposition,  as  they  say.” 

“ It  only  depended  on  your  attitude.  But  you 
English  are  so  very  practical.  A nation  of  shop- 
keepers,” said  Emilia,  smiling. 

“ We’re  supposed  to  be  a nation  of  sailors  as 
well.  I don’t  think  you  can  put  it  down  to  our 
Englishness.” 

“ No  ? ” said  Emilia  incredulously.  “ But  I 
think  your  plan  is  thrilling,  just  as  thrill-ing.  If 
one  makes  up  one’s  mind  to  do  a practical  thing, 
it’s  just  as  exciting  to  make  it  a practical  success, 
don’t  you  think  ? ” 

“ Well,  I can’t  pretend  it  can  be  as  exciting  as 
a voyage  to  the  South  Seas,”  said  Anne.  “ But 
since  we  can’t  go ” 

“ But  you  do  think  it  is  really,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ No,  I don’t  believe  I do.” 

“ Well,  I do.” 

“ I’m  so  glad,”  murmured  Anne. 

“ You  see,”  said  Emilia,  “ one  can  accomplish 
so  much  with  a shop.  Some  friends  of  mine 
founded  one  in  Rome  about  five  years  ago,  just 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  They  published  books, 
and  a magazine  as  well.  It  was  a great  success. 
In  a very  little  while  it  became  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Rome.  They  have  lectures  and  poetry 
readings  every  week,  and  an  At  Home.  Every- 
body goes.  The  Duchess  of  San  Palatini  is 
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always  there  : she’s  made  it  her  salon,  she  said. 
And  now  they’re  just  beginning  a theatre  in 
connection  with  it.  In  four  years  they  revolu- 
tionised Rome,  intellectually.  And  Rome’s  very 
conservative.  I’ll  send  for  some  of  their  books 
and  catalogues.” 

“ That’s  very  interesting,”  said  Anne,  as  though 
it  were  not  very  interesting.  “ But  I don’t 
think  we  shall  be  anything  like  so  ambitious.  We 
shan’t  revolutionise  London,  I’m  sure.” 

Anne  turned  away.  Tancred  was  speaking  to 
her.  “ Galbraith’s  just  been  telling  me  about 
your  colour-scheme.  I like  it  awfully.  Do  you 
know,  it’s  a very  funny  thing,  but  I had  my  boat 
painted  almost  exactly  the  same  colour  a couple 
of  months  ago.  I didn’t  know  I had  such  good 
taste.  I made  them  put  some  green  in  the  yellow 
— like  a lemon  just  not  ripe.  I got  the  idea  from 
that.  But  it  pays  down  there  at  Capri.  What- 
ever colour  you  paint  your  boat,  you  get  it  twice 
over.  The  reflection — at  all  events  in  the 
harbour — -is  just  as  solid  as  the  boat  itself.  A 
faintly  different  colour,  that’s  all.”  And  he 
went  on  describing  the  boats  in  the  harbour  to 
Anne,  who  listened  with  delight. 

“ It’s  a pity,”  said  Emilia  to  Wickham,  “ that 
we  are  none  of  us  writers.” 

“ Doherty  is,”  he  said.  “ A real  writer,  not  an 
amateur.  He  lives  by  it.” 

Emilia  glanced  at  him.  He  had  interrupted 
his  calculation ; he  had  his  elbows  on  the  table 
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and  his  chin  in  his  hands,  listening  to  Tancred. 
She  had  been  unfair  to  him ; his  untidiness  was 
pardonable. 

“ What  books  has  he  written  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  that  he  writes  books.  He’s  too 
lazy  : but  he  writes  about  them.” 

“ Does  he  write  poetry  ? ” 

Wickham  could  not  help  smiling  : he  would 
like  to  read  one  of  Doherty’s  poems.  “ I don’t 
think  so,”  he  said. 

“ Are  you  sure  you  don’t  write  ? ” Emilia 
persisted.  “ I can’t  help  thinking  that  you 
ought  to.”  She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

What  was  the  woman  up  to  ? Why  did  she  look 
at  him  like  that  ? What  was  this  mania  that 
people  should  write  ? Wickham  dismissed  the 
questions  as  some  silly  imagination  of  his  own. 
He  was  gauche , he  always  had  been.  He  never 
knew  what  to  do  with  a competent  woman,  and 
Mrs.  Tancred,  he  felt,  was  competent,  infernally 
competent. 

“ I have  written  a book,”  he  said  lightly. 

“ Ah,”  said  Emilia,  “ I thought  so.  Richard 
told  me  you  were  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  at 
Oxford,  or  was  it  the  most  brilliant  ? ” 

“ The  most  brilliant,  I expect.  By  the  way, 
my  book  was  a pamphlet,  and  it  was  called  ‘ The 
Teaching  of  English  Literature.’  ” 

But  Emilia  was  not  in  the  least  dashed  : she 
did  not  show  by  the  smallest  gesture  that  she 
knew  he  was  trying  to  be  ironical.  “ That’s  a 
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very  interesting  subject,”  she  said.  “ I hope  it 
was  successful.” 

An  old  sore  was  touched.  Wickham’s  pamphlet 
had  not  been  successful  at  all ; no  one  had  paid 
any  attention  to  it.  “ Fairly,”  he  said,  “ as 
successful  as  these  things  are.” 

“ I hope  you’ll  give  me  a copy.  I love  to  have 
my  friends’  books.  And  besides,  it’s  sure  to  do 
me  good.  You  see,  I have  to  teach  myself 
English  literature.  I’ve  been  trying  to,  for 
years.  You  ought  to  reprint  it  and  sell  it  at  the 
shop.” 

There  would  be  no  need  to  reprint  it.  Wickham 
had  three  hundred  copies  in  dusty  brown  paper 
parcels  in  a cupboard  in  his  rooms.  But  he  did 
not  tell  her  that.  “ I hardly  think  it’s  interesting 
enough,”  he  said. 

“ I’m  sure  that’s  not  true,”  said  Emilia.  “ And 
you  don’t  really  believe  it’s  true  yourself.” 

Neither  did  he.  It  was  interesting,  and  it  was 
well-written  ; he  wasn’t  ashamed  of  it.  Why  not 
reissue  it  in  a new  cover,  a new  yellow  cover, 
and  let  it  be  the  first  of  the  books  they  would 
publish  ? 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  said  Emilia,  “ it’s  rather 
important  that  the  shop  shouldn’t  be  only  a 
bookshop.  It  ought  to  be  something  broader. 
We  really  ought  to  aim  at  being  an  influence — to 
publish  a review.”  And  Anne  vaguely  heard  her 
telling  Wickham  again  about  the  shop,  the  At 
Homes,  the  Duchess,  and  the  theatre  in  Rome. 
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“ The  exact  number,”  said  Doherty,  “ is  four 
million,  thirty-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty.” 

Tancred  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

Doherty  explained  what  the  monstrous  number 
meant.  “ But  I still  think  Daftwig  is  the  best. 
I can  see  poor  old  Daftwig,  can’t  you,  with  his 
spectacles  pushed  on  his  forehead,  making  entries 
in  a catalogue.” 

“ I much  prefer  Galbraith  and  Co.,”  said  Anne. 
“ It’s  so  much  truer.” 

“ It’s  a splendid  notion,  Miss  Ferguson.  It’s 
obviously  right,”  said  Tancred. 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Galbraith  shaking  his  head 
and  smiling.  Yet  he  was  pleased. 

“ If  you’re  not  going  to  be  reasonable,  Doctor, 
we’ll  carry  it  by  a majority.” 

Mrs.  Tancred  heard,  and  was  satisfied.  There 
was  no  real  danger  there,  yet.  “ That’s  what  the 
shop  ought  to  become,”  she  said,  as  she  finished 
her  tale  of  Rome. 

Wickham  felt  vaguely  uneasy,  and  yet — cut 
out  the  Duchess,  and  that  was  the  ideal,  wasn’t 
it  ? 

“ It’s  very  attractive,”  he  said  doubtfully. 
“ But  I don’t  think  any  of  us  are  made  for  At 
Homes.” 

“ They  are  boring,  aren’t  they  ? ” 

Wickham  hadn’t  expected  that.  He  must  have 
been  doing  her  an  injustice  ; somehow  he  had  got 
it  into  his  mind  that  she  thought  them  desirable. 
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“ Anyhow,”  he  said,  “ I’m  afraid  onr  money 
will  only  run  to  a shop.  We’re  none  of  us  rich, 
you  know.  We  have  to  cut  our  coat  according  to 
our  cloth.” 

“ Naturally,”  said  Emilia.  “ But  I don’t  think 
we  should  have  much  trouble  in  getting  some  more 
money.  It  isn’t  right  that  all  the  idealistic 
things  should  be  done  by  the  people  without 
money.  They  give  their  talents.  The  rich  ones 
can’t  do  that ; they  haven’t  got  any.” 

Certainly,  that  £200  had  cleaned  him  out. 
But  still,  it  was  much  easier  to  talk  about  getting 
money  from  rich  people  than  to  get  it.  She  was 
a nice  little  thing,  but  one  of  those  women  who 
couldn’t  help  talking  up  in  the  air. 

“ I’m  afraid  I don’t  know  any  rich  people,”  he 
said.  “ Your  husband’s  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
millionaire  in  my  acquaintance.” 

“ You  brilliant  people,”  said  Emilia,  “ are  not 
really  very  practical.  After  all,  you  do  need 
somebody  ordinary  and  stupid  like  me,  if  it’s  only 
to  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  can 
pay.” 

“ I’m  sure  you’re  not  stupid  or  ordinary.”  It 
was  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  who  called  him 
brilliant  could  be  either.  “ But  do  you  seriously 
mean  to  say  you  know  someone  who  would  put  up 
money  for  a show  like  ours  ? ” 

“ I’m  quite  sure,”  she  said  firmly. 

Of  course,  it  was  only  prejudice  in  him  that 
made  it  so  hard  to  believe  it.  It  could  be  only 
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prejudice ; he  was  too  mistrustful.  He  hadn’t 
met  the  right  people,  he  supposed.  He  pondered 
in  silence,  and  Emilia  turned  to  listen  to  the 
others. 

It  was  true,  he  thought,  it  really  was  a question 
of  money.  With  another  thousand,  another 
two  thousand,  they  might  do  something  worth 
while.  Not  with  Duchesses.  But  they  had 
something  to  say,  all  of  them.  He  thought  of 
their  innumerable  unending  arguments.  Did 
other  people  argue  as  they  did,  not  for  the  sake 
of  scoring  off  one  another,  but  to  establish  the 
truth  that  was  in  them.  No,  they  were  different 
from  the  ordinary  run ; they  were,  in  a queer 
way,  serious — even  Doherty.  A bookshop  was 
all  very  well ; but  that  was  only  a symbol  of  their 
friendship.  They  were  something  more  than 
friends.  They  hadn’t  stuck  together  so  long, 
parted  and  joined  again,  simply  because  they 
liked  each  other.  They  were  impersonally  united 
as  well.  The  shop  was  the  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves ; they  ought — it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
duty — to  satisfy  that  which  was  greater  than 
themselves  and  held  them  together.  Another 
thousand  or  two,  and  it  would  be  possible,  it 
would  be  easy. 

Half-preoccupied,  he  listened  to  the  others. 

“ But  who’s  going  to  manage  it  ? ” asked 
Tancred. 

“ That’s  a real  problem,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ Most  of  us  have  our  jobs.” 
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“ I thought,”  said  Doherty,  “ we  were  going  to 
do  it  turn  and  turn  about.” 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  really  practical.  One  will 
never  know  what  the  other’s  been  up  to.  Some- 
one will  have  to  be  there  most  of  the  time.  And 
that  knocks  out  Gerry  and  me  for  a start,  and  you 
too,  Doherty,  really.” 

“ Mightn’t  it  be  a good  thing,”  said  Emilia 
softly,  “ to  have  a real  manager,  a professional  ? ” 

No  one  answered.  It  might  be  advisable,  but 
the  whole  idea  would  be  changed,  disastrously 
changed ; it  would  no  longer  be  their  own. 

“ I’m  willing,”  said  Anne  at  last,  “ to  give  up 
my  whole  time  to  it,  if  you  think  I would  do.” 

“ It’s  monstrously  unfair,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ You’ve  no  conception  how  exacting  such  a 
thing  can  become.” 

“ Or  wouldn’t  it  be  possible,”  said  Emilia, 
“ for  the  company  to  pay  one  of  its  own  members — 
Mr.  Wickham,  for  example — to  manage  it  all  the 
while  ? ” 

“ We  couldn’t  run  to  that,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ We  should  have  to  pay  him  .£250  a year.”  He 
knew  Wickham’s  salary.  “ It’s  too  big  a bite  out 
of  our  thousand.” 

If  only  they  had  that  extra  money,  thought 
Wickham,  he  might  be  quit  of  the  teaching  for 
ever ; he  would  no  longer  have  to  fight  with  one 
arm  tied  behind  his  back. 

“ I don’t  really  see  why  we  shouldn’t  work 
turn  and  turn  about,”  said  Anne.  “ After  all, 
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we  know  each  other  ; we  aren’t  children.  Aren’t 
we  making  difficulties  ? ” And  to  herself  she 
thought  that  she  and  Wickham  together  would 
manage  easily.  Surely  he  would  give  up  the 
teaching  immediately.  She  had  more  than  a 
thousand  a year ; that  was  plenty  for  both  of 
them. 

“ Anyhow,”  said  Doherty,  “ let’s  postpone  it 
until  the  shop’s  taken.  It  will  all  settle  itself. 
The  real  trouble  will  be  not  to  get  me  into  that 
parlour,  but  to  get  me  out  again.” 

Tancred  remembered  Emilia’s  argument  and 
felt  uncomfortable.  Thank  God,  he  didn’t  have 
to  say  anything  now.  But  it  was  awful  to  have 
that  thing  hanging  over  him.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  it  while  he  was  talking  to  Anne,  and  now 
he  felt  like  a hypocrite.  He  was  miserable. 

“ We’d  better  be  going  home,”  he  said  suddenly 
to  Emilia. 

She  acquiesced.  She  was  satisfied  with  her 
evening’s  work  ; she  had  seen  Wickham  pondering. 

“ You  must  have  had  a terrific  day,  Tank,”  said 
Galbraith. 

“ Too  much,”  said  Tancred,  utterly  depressed. 
“ Oh,  I forgot.  Mother  says  will  you  all  dine  with 
her  to-morrow  ? Will  you  please,  Miss  Fergu- 
son ? ” Looking  at  Anne,  he  felt  a little  more 
cheerful.  He  could  explain  the  situation  to  her, 
if  only  he  could  get  a chance. 

Doherty  watched  them  go,  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  while  he  drew  circles  moodily  upon  the 
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table-top.  They  were  all  silent ; their  gaiety 
was  gone.  Without  lifting  his  head,  Doherty 
suddenly  spoke  : 

“ That’s  a very  decent  fellow  indeed.  But 
why  the  hell  did  he  marry  her  ? ” 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  her  ? ” said 
Galbraith. 

Doherty  ignored  the  question  and  went  on 
drawing  circles.  “ She  married  him,  I bet.” 
Galbraith  was  annoyed.  “ Look  here,  Doherty, 
he  said.  u You’ve  hardly  seen  the  woman.  You 
haven’t  spoken  a word  to  her  all  the  evening.  You 
can’t  come  to  conclusions  like  that.” 

“ Can’t  I ? ” said  Doherty  rebelliously.  “ Well, 
all  I know  is,  I was  cheerful  enough  till  she  came 
in  and  now  I’m  depressed  to  hell.  Her  damned 
professional  manager  ! ” 

“ You’re  not  being  fair,”  said  Galbraith. 
“ You  can’t  expect  the  poor  woman  to  have  the 
same  feelings  about  the  idea  as  we  have.” 

“ She’s  certainly  very  beautiful,”  said  Anne. 
“ Don’t  you  think  so  ? ” she  asked  Wickham. 

“ I don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  though  startled 
from  a reverie.  “ I didn’t  notice.  She  didn’t 
strike  me  in  that  way  at  all.” 
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When  Galbraith  reached  home  he  flung  the 
window  wide  and  dropped  into  a chair.  A kind 
of  mournful  excitement  took  hold  of  him.  Now 
that  he  was  alone  again,  he  was  exalted  and 
depressed  at  once.  His  soul  was  in  the  scheme, 
and  he  was  aware  of  many  difficulties ; he  examined 
his  heart  and  he  could  say  truly  that  he  was  glad 
of  Anne’s  happiness,  yet  he  was  afraid  for  it. 

He  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  was  inventing 
fears.  The  shop  was  really  a simple,  straight- 
forward affair.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  As  if  to  prove  it,  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
and  took  out  his  little  book  of  receipts.  He  wrote 
one  for  Anne  and  signed  it  “per  pro  Galbraith 
and  Co.”  Then  he  wrote  one  for  Wickham. 
Two  hundred  pounds  ! That  must  be  pretty 
well  all  Wickham  had  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
queer  fish.  Incalculable.  He  wouldn’t  have 
expected  him  to  do  that,  and  yet  he  was  not 
surprised.  He  wouldn’t  have  expected  him  to 
rush  away  with  Anne’s  heart,  and  yet  again 
he  was  not  surprised. 

Was  he,  was  he  not,  the  man  for  Anne  ? The 
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moment  he  put  the  question  to  himself,  he  felt 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  answer  it. 
He  wasn’t  disinterested.  Yes,  he  was.  He  spent 
a long  while  in  trying  to  decide  whether  he  was 
honest,  or  was  it  in  trying  to  make  himself  honest  ? 
A poison  of  personal  regret  would  corrupt  the 
argument.  Galbraith  struggled  with  the  demon, 
vanquished  him,  killed  him,  and  then,  just  as 
he  felt  happy  and  able  to  answer  his  question, 
he  saw  that  it  was  quite  unanswerable.  Who 
could  take  upon  himself  to  say  whether  a man 
was  the  man  for  a woman,  or  a woman  the  woman 
for  a man  ? Nobody  ever  knew.  It  was  just 
an  experiment.  The  event  did  not  decide  it 
really  any  more  than  the  beginning.  And  yet, 
he  supposed,  falling  in  love  was  as  good  a guarantee 
of  happiness  as  any. 

Galbraith  leaned  back  in  his  Windsor  chair 
and  laughed  at  himself  for  taking  all  that  trouble 
for  such  a meagre  result.  Really,  he  cut  a pre- 
posterous figure,  with  his  irrepressible  desire  to 
keep  watch  over  the  lives  of  his  friends,  while 
the  most  important  things  happened  without 
his  influence  and  almost  without  his  knowledge. 
In  a couple  of  days  his  world  was  turned  upside 
down  by  two  separate  earthquakes,  and  he  might 
as  well  never  have  existed  for  all  the  power  he 
had  had  over  them.  Tancred  married,  Wickham 
engaged  to  Anne — and  even  the  shop  was 
Doherty’s  idea  ! It  was  evidently  his  fate  to  be 
cast  as  a super ; he  didn’t  even  do  the  prompting. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  spoke  quite  different  lines 
from  those  he  had  in  his  book. 

Oh,  yes,  he  certainly  was  a comic  figure. 
Instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  thought,  he 
was  rather  elated.  As  he  sat  there,  carefully 
printing  “ Galbraith  and  Co.”  on  the  outside 
of  the  receipt  book,  he  felt  free  and  happy.  His 
business  was  only  to  stroll  on  and  off  the  stage, 
and  yet,  if  he  wasn’t  there,  he  would  be  missed. 
He  knew  that,  and  was  contented.  He  was 
rather  young  to  take  to  the  role  of  kindly  uncle, 
the  benign  and  ineffectual  confidant ; but  there 
it  was.  He  had  slipped  into  it  naturally,  as 
water  finds  its  own  level.  He  was  settled  for 
life.  Galbraith  and  Co.  ! It  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  about. 

He  tidied  his  desk,  and  lit  a last  pipe.  It 
seemed  for  a moment  that  his  room  no  longer 
belonged  to  him,  nor  he  to  it.  He  was  detached 
from  it,  and  he  scrutinised  it  impartially.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  it  looked  to  him  like  the 
room  of  a schoolmaster.  By  God,  and  so  it 
was  ! Two  rows  of  calf-gilt  school  prizes,  a 
tobacco  jar  with  his  college  arms,  a coloured 
print  of  the  Botticelli  Venus,  a pair  of  foils  and 
a couple  of  rackets  in  the  corner — nothing  was 
missing.  Every  single  thing,  if  only  he  looked 
at  it  hard  and  long  enough,  seemed  to  harden 
into  some  portion  of  a schoolmaster’s  indis- 
pensable surroundings.  He  stared  at  his  letter 
balance  with  a smile ; he  laughed  outright 
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at  his  travelling  clock.  He  might  have  done 
better  than  that. 

He  watched  his  smoke.  Hadn’t  he  been  a 
fool  not  to  plump  for  the  schooner  ? It  wasn’t 
a dream.  Tancred  really  had  the  money.  If 
he  had  wavered,  if  he  had  said  4 yes,’  it  might 
have  been  good-bye  to  all  this.  Instead  of  being 
treasurer  to  Galbraith  and  Co.,  he  might  have 
been  purser  to  the  Farallone , playing  the  banjo 
after  dinner.  Even  if  it  had  been  only  for  two 
years,  one  year,  it  would  have  been  worth  doing. 
Why  should  one  ever  shut  the  door  upon  experi- 
ence ? He  felt  curious  to  know  the  unknown 
brown  Galbraith  who  would  have  stepped  off 
the  schooner  two  years  hence.  He  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  interesting  than  this  Galbraith 
could  ever  be. 

Perhaps ; he  smiled  at  his  pipe-bowl.  And 
perhaps  it  only  seemed  so  because  he  could  fix 
upon  a definite  point  in  the  life  of  that  other 
Galbraith  to  whom  he  had  refused  the  opportunity 
of  birth.  Two  years  hence,  on  another  warm 
bright  night  in  May,  this  Galbraith  would  also 
be  strange,  stranger  than  purser  Galbraith  of  the 
Farallone . About  him  something  was  known  : 
about  this  Galbraith  nothing.  Perhaps  on  that 
spring  night  he  would  look  back  to  the  history 
of  the  shop,  to  Tancred’s  marriage,  to  Anne’s 
and  Wickham’s — marriage.  What  would  he  think 
about  those  things  ? 

The  thoughts  of  a kindly  uncle,  as  ever.  He 
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laughed  and  knocked  his  pipe  out.  Still,  he 
Would  speak  to  Anne  to-morrow. 

He  did  speak  to  her,  but  not  at  all  in  the  way 
he  had  meant  to. 

He  saw  the  shop  and  approved,  with  such 
conviction  that  Anne  liked  him  better  than  ever. 
He  stood  on  a packing-case  and  remeasured,  with 
a two-yard  tape  that  Anne  had  bought,  all  the 
windows  on  which  Wickham  had  tried  his  walking- 
stick. 

“ We  did  measure  them  yesterday,”  said  Anne, 
“ but  I don’t  think  it  was  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  had  Mr.  Doherty 
with  us,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  packing- 
case.” 

“ He  would  be,”  said  Galbraith.  Then,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  to  measure  a cornice,  he  said 
carelessly  : 

“ Tell  me,  Anne,  how  do  you  like  Wickham  ? ” 

“ Very  much  indeed,”  she  said  emphatically. 
She  found  the  emphasis  easier,  since  it  was 
addressed  to  his  back. 

“ And  now  tell  me ,”  she  said,  “ how  do  you 
like  Mrs.  Tancred  ? ” 

He  paused,  then  turned  round  and  looked 
down  upon  her.  “ A little  more  than  Doherty 
does,  I imagine — and  perhaps  a little  less  than 
Wickham.” 

Anne  wrote  a figure  with  exceeding  care  in  her 
notebook.  Without  looking  up,  she  said  quietly, 
“ That’s  too  much  like  a riddle.  I don’t  know 
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how  much  Doherty  dislikes  her,  or  how  much 
Wickham  likes  her.” 

“ Doherty  detests  her ; Wickham  only  says 
she’s  too  fashionable  for  him.” 

Anne  felt  a sudden  relief.  “ I can’t  help  it,” 
she  said,  half-laughing  at  her  own  confession, 
“ I suspect  her.” 

“ Suspect  her  of  what  ? ” 

“ Oh,  everything,”  she  said  recklessly.  “ But 
I’ve  no  right  to  have  an  opinion,  much  less  to 
express  it.  How  are  we  going  to  manage  this 
shop  ? ” 

“ I’m  afraid  it’s  bound  to  fall  mainly  on  you. 
Doherty  means  well,  but  you  simply  cannot 
rely  on  him.  I’m  tied  by  the  leg  most  of  the 
week,  and  so  is  Wickham.  You  remain.” 

“ And  the  Tancreds  ? ” 

“ Tank  will  do  anything  you  want  him  to  do.” 
“ I wonder.” 

“ And  Mrs.  Tancred  will  lose  all  interest  in 
the  thing  within  a month,  when  she  finds  we’re 
not  going  to  revolutionise  London.” 

“ Perhaps  the  best  thing,”  said  Anne  doubtfully, 
“ would  be  to  get  someone  to  manage  for  us.  I 
don’t  like  the  idea,  but  if  he  wasn’t  very  profes- 
sional, it  might  be  a great  help.  There’s  sure 
to  be  bother  otherwise.” 

“ But  you  would  do  it,  wouldn’t  you  ? ” Gal- 
braith persisted,  “ if  we  could  see  no  other  way 
out.” 

She  wanted  to  say,  but  could  not,  that  Wick- 
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ham  and  she  could  manage  easily  between  them. 
“ Of  course  I would,”  she  said  instead.  “ But 
there  would  have  to  be  a sort  of  managing  com- 
mittee. I could  only  work  on  instructions. 
I’ve  a horror  of  responsibility.” 

‘e  I understand,”  said  Galbraith,  turning  to 
the  window  with  his  measure  again.  “ Hullo  ! ” 
he  said.  “ Here’s  Mrs.  Tancred’s  husband.” 
He  tapped  on  the  window  and  got  off  the  packing- 
case.  “ I’ll  go  along  and  let  him  in.” 

Tancred  had  come,  true  to  his  promise;  but 
he  would  much  rather  not  have  come.  He  felt 
intolerably  awkward.  During  the  night  Emilia 
had  talked  again  and  had  again  convinced  him. 
He  could  find  no  reply  to  her  arguments,  or  to 
his  conscience  which  refused  to  admit  them, 
and  finally  he  had  once  more  agreed  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  put  her  case,  impersonally  of  course, 
before  the  others.  He  forgot  the  arguments 
continually,  not  because  he  thought  they  were 
bad  arguments,  but  because  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  had  to  do  made  him  so  uneasy  that  he 
could  remember  nothing.  “ Books  are  different 
from  other  things,”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself 
as  he  walked  along.  But  there  was  a whole  edifice 
of  demonstration  to  be  built  on  that  poor  founda- 
tion, and  that  crumbled  away  incessantly  in  his 
mind. 

“ Oh,  damn  the  shop  ! ” he  said  to  himself. 
Why  hadn’t  they  backed  him  up  over  the  schooner  ? 
Why  had  Emilia  waited  till  they  turned  it  down 
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before  she  agreed  ? Why  had  he  been  so  certain 
that  she  had  been  against  it  from  the  start  ? 
What  a mess  he  had  made  of  it  ! No,  women 
were  too  difficult,  altogether.  And  yet  he  had 
half  a mind  to  bring  the  whole  thing  up  once 
more. 

But  the  half-mind  never  became  a whole  one. 
Indeed,  it  dwindled  to  much  less  while  he  stood 
at  the  door.  It  was  impossible.  He  could  not 
bring  up  the  old  plan  there  in  the  very  shop  which 
Anne  Ferguson  had  found. 

Galbraith  opened  the  door  before  he  expected 
it.  “ Hullo,  Tank  ! ” he  said.  “ Why,  what’s 
the  matter  ? ” 

Tancred  stood  still  on  the  doorstep.  “ Do  I 
look  as  though  anything  was  the  matter  ? ” he 
asked  anxiously. 

“ No — o ! Only  as  though  you’d  lost  all  your 
money  overnight.  Come  in,  though.  Miss  Fer- 
guson’s here.” 

Tancred  put  his  hand  on  Galbraith’s  arm,  and 
said  hurriedly,  “ Yes,  I’m  coming.  Immediately. 
But  tell  me  first — how  can  I get  at  Gerry  ? ” 

“ Do  you  mean  now,  this  very  moment  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why,  telephone  to  him  at  the  College.” 
Galbraith  gave  the  number.  “ Nothing  wrong, 
is  there  ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  said  Tancred  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile.  “ I shan’t  be  a second.  I’ll  just  hop  over 
the  road  to  the  telephone.” 
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Galbraith  left  the  door  ajar  and  went  back  to 
Anne. 

Instead  of  telephoning  to  Wickham,  Tancred 
telephoned  home.  “ I’ve  got  Gerry’s  number 
for  you,  Emilia.  Any  time  before  one  o’clock  you 
can  get  him  there.”  Suddenly,  with  a vast  space 
between  them,  he  felt  bold.  “ Look  here, 
Emilia,”  he  said,  “ I can’t  say  anything  to  them 
about  the  shop.  I’m  sorry.  I simply  can’t.  I 
don’t  think  you  quite  understand  the  situation. 
It’s  really  very  decent  of  them  to  let  us  into  the 
scheme  at  all.  I simply  can’t  go  finding  fault. 
It  isn’t  even  as  though  they  need  our  money ; 
they  don’t.  We  must  either  go  in  on  their  terms 
or  not  at  all.  Do  you  see  ? ” 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence. 

“ I see,”  said  a cold  voice  at  length.  “ I do 
wish  you  wouldn’t  change  your  mind  so  often. 
It’s  so  confusing.” 

“ I’m  very  sorry,”  said  Tancred  humbly. 

“ I think,”  said  the  cold  voice  after  another 
silence,  “ I had  better  stand  out  of  the  scheme 
altogether.  It’s  the  simplest  way.” 

Tancred  was  horrified.  “ But  we  can’t  do 
that,  darling,  not  now.” 

“ I didn’t  say  ‘ we,’  I said  ‘ I.’  ” 

“ But  it’s  all  the  same.  If  you  stand  down,  I 
shall  have  to  as  well.  We  can’t  back  out  now, 
we  simply  can’t.  They’re  such  old  friends  of 
mine.” 

Another  silence. 
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44  If  Mr.  Wickham  were  to  agree  that  we  ought 
to  reconsider  things  before  we  commit  ourselves 
to  this  particular  shop,  do  you  think  you  might 
change  your  mind  again  ? ” 

44  Well,  of  course,  if  Gerry  changed  his  mind — 
but  that’s  impossible.  He  chose  the  place.” 

44  I understood  it  was  Miss  Ferguson.” 

44  They  chose  it  together,  anyhow.” 

44  Still,  Mr.  Wickham  agreed  with  me  last  night 
that  it  might  be  a good  thing  to  begin  on  a different 
plan — something  on  a larger  scale.” 

64  Are  you  quite  sure,  Emilia  ? You’re  not 
mixing  things  up,  darling  ? ” 

44  I don’t  generally  mix  things  up.” 

44  Well ” Tancred  hesitated.  He  was  con- 

vinced that  she  was  mistaken. 

44  I’m  going  to  ask  Mr.  Wickham  to  come  to 
tea  this  afternoon,  at  half-past  four.  If  you  can 
come  in  by  then  you’ll  hear  what  he  says.  Per- 
haps I am  mistaken.  But,  in  case  I’m  not,  don’t 
commit  yourself  to  anything  before  then.  I 
won’t  ask  you  to  do  anything  more.  I quite 
understand  your  feeling,  quite.” 

Tancred  felt  that  the  way  of  escape  he  had  so 
boldly  opened  was  closed  again.  44  All  right,” 
he  said  gloomily.  44  I’ll  try  not  to  commit 
myself.” 

As  he  slowly  crossed  the  road,  a fantastic  idea 
entered  his  head.  He  would  telephone  to  Wick- 
ham, and  tell  him  to  find  some  excuse  for  not 
going  to  tea.  But  then  he  would  have  to  give 
a reason.  Or  tell  him  not  to  let  himself  be  per- 
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suaded  b y Emilia  ? No,  he  couldn’t  do  that. 
It  would  look  as  though  he  were  intriguing  against 
his  own  wife.  As  he  let  go  the  idea  finally  he 
wished,  for  the  hundredth  time  that  day,  that 
the  schooner  were  a reality  and  he  safely  on 
board. 

Inside  the  shop  the  morning  sun  streamed 
through  the  dusty  windows.  One  or  two  languid 
new-born  flies  circled  lazily  through  the  sun- 
beams. Miss  Ferguson  and  Galbraith  were  in 
the  back  room,  turned  away  from  him,  measuring 
the  floor.  So  it  obviously  was  settled.  You 
didn’t  measure  the  floor  until  you  had  decided  to 
take  the  room.  He  was  delighted.  Emilia  was 
worrying  herself  for  nothing. 

He  glanced  at  the  cornice,  the  fireplace,  the 
two  shell-topped  recesses  on  either  side  of  it. 
What  a shame  that  such  a beautiful  room  should 
have  been  degraded  into  a shop — and  such  a 
shop  ! A filthy  copy  of  Workshop  Regulations 
had  been  tacked  askew  on  to  the  wall.  The 
grate  was  crammed  with  scraps  of  fur-trimming. 
A rusty  gas-ring  with  a length  of  rubber  tubing 
sprawled  like  an  ungainly  reptile  on  the  blackened 
marble  of  the  hearth.  A cracked  glue-pot  was 
stuck  to  the  mantelpiece. 

He  went  across  to  the  back  room.  “ I’m  so 
glad,”  he  said  impulsively  to  Anne,  “ you’re  going 
to  rescue  this  poor  old  room.  It’s  such  a beauty. 
It  must  have  been  overjoyed  when  it  saw  you 
coming  in.” 

“ It  is  a lovely  room,  isn’t  it  ? ” 
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For  answer  he  took  out  a large  penknife,  and 
began  to  prod  at  the  wall.  She  watched  him 
curiously.  “ Shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  there 
was  panelling  behind  this,”  he  murmured. 
He  dug  his  knife  deeper.  A large  flat  piece  of 
plaster  came  away  and  fell  dustily  to  the  floor. 
“ Look  here  ! ” Anne  dropped  her  measure  and 
came  over  o thim.  “ That’s  panelling  right 
enough.  And  oak  too.  Hard  as  a brick — harder.” 
His  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  “ You 
have  made  a discovery,  Miss  Ferguson,  and  no 
mistake.” 

“ It  was  quite  by  accident,  I assure  you,”  she 
said.  “ I was  looking  for  a shop  and  nothing 
but  a shop.  Though  I won’t  say,”  she  modestly 
added,  “ that  the  fireplaces  and  the  niches  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  There’s  something  almost 
— wistful  in  those  shells,  isn’t  there  ? ” 

“ There  is,”  said  Tancred  vehemently.  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  was  not  to  commit  him- 
self. “ It’s  almost  too  beautiful  for  a shop,  isn’t 
it  ? ” he  said  half-heartedly. 

Galbraith  intervened.  “ Now  you’re  being  a 
sheer  sentimentalist,  Tank.  We  didn’t  do  the 
deed.  We  can’t  change  the  destiny  of  this 
street.  We  can’t  put  back  the  front  that  the 
Vandals  have  knocked  out.  We’ve  undertaken 
to  make  it  a beautiful  shop  instead  of  an  ugly 
one.  We  can’t  be  expected  to  do  more.” 

“ Of  course  not,”  said  Tancred.  “ You  have 
decided  on  it,  haven’t  you  ? ” 
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“ There  are  six  people  to  decide.  The  decision 
rests  with  you  just  as  much  as  me.” 

Tancred  wished  he  had  not  spoken.  “ I 
don’t  think,”  he  said  lamely,  “ that  I ought  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all — the  decisions, 
I mean.  It’s  your  scheme,  you  see.  I’m  only  too 
glad  to  come  in.  But  I’d  much  rather  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  decisions.” 

Anne  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  he 
blushed. 

“ What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ? ” said 
Galbraith  wearily.  “ It  was  understood,  from 
the  very  beginning,  that  you  were  just  as  much 
part  of  the  scheme  as  any  of  us.  Ask  Anne 
there  ! ” 

“ We  always  counted  on  you,  Mr.  Tancred,” 
she  said. 

“ Thanks  most  awfully,”  he  gulped,  and  stopped 
dead. 

“ He’s  got  something  on  his  mind,  Anne,”  said 
Galbraith.  “ / don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

Anne  guessed  that  Mrs.  Tancred  was  the  cause 
of  it.  Tancred’s  distressful  smile  pained  her. 
She  would  never  put  a man  into  such  a position, 
and  she  disliked  the  woman  who  could.  All  her 
suspicions  of  Mrs.  Tancred  were  justified. 

“ No,”  said  Tancred  after  a pause,  “ I haven’t 
really  got  anything  on  my  mind — not  really. 
But  I really  would  much  rather,”  he  said  earnestly, 
“ that  you  decided  it  all.” 

Anne  wanted  to  take  Galbraith  aside  and  ex- 
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plain.  That  was  impossible,  so  she  turned  away 
and  pretended  to  be  busy  measuring  the  window 
of  Doherty’s  parlour. 

“ We’ve  measured  that  already,  Anne,”  said 
Galbraith. 

“ So  we  have  ! ” And  she  measured  the  mantel- 
piece instead. 

“ Look  here,  Tank,”  said  Galbraith — Anne 
tried  not  to  hear,  in  vain — “ you’ve  no  objection 
to  these  rooms,  have  you  ? ” 

“ Good  Lord,  no  ! ” 

“ And  you  do  agree  that  we  shan’t  find  anything 
better  for  .£85  a year,  and  that  that’s  pretty  well 
our  limit,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Of  course  ! ” 

“ And  we  couldn’t  have  a much  better  position, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  bookish  neighbour- 
hood, could  we  ? ” 

Tancred  forgot  all  about  books  being  different 
from  other  things  and  said,  “ Certainly  not  ! ” 

“ Well  then  ” — Galbraith  laughed  and  put 
his  hand  on  Tancred’s  shoulder — “ that’s  all 
you  have  to  do.  That’s  what  most  of  us  call 
making  a decision.  That’s  what  I did  at  any 
rate,  and  I imagined  I had  made  a decision. 
But  of  course  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  decisions 
may  be  different.” 

“ No,  no  ! ” Anne  interrupted.  “ You  mustn’t 
force  Mr.  Tancred’s  hand  like  that.  You’re 
quite  right,”  she  said  to  Tancred.  “ I’m  so 
sorry  your  wife  couldn’t  come  this  morning.” 
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“ She’s  rather  tired.  But  I’ll  tell  her,”  said 
Tancred  recklessly,  “ what  a discovery  it  is.” 
He  felt  he  had  been  reprieved  and  that  it  was  all 
Anne’s  doing.  He  wanted  to  show  his  gratitude. 
But  all  he  could  say  was,  “ You  mustn’t  let  them 
stain  that  panelling,  Miss  Ferguson.  Just  sand- 
paper and  wax-polish.” 

“ I think  we’ve  measured  all  there  is  to  measure,” 
said  Galbraith.  “ Now  we  can’t  do  anything 
more  till  Mrs.  Tancred  has  seen  it.  And  that 
can’t  be  till  Monday  now.”  He  was  annoyed 
with  Mrs.  Tancred ; he  was  annoyed  even  with 
Tancred  for  his  part  in  the  delay. 

Anne  tried  to  make  the  peace.  “ It  doesn’t 
in  the  least  matter  if  we  do  wait  till  Monday. 
There’s  no  danger.  I have  an  option  on  this 
place  till  Wednesday.  A quite  personal  option. 
I couldn’t  resist  the  temptation,  and  it  only  cost 
me  a pound.  I did  it  this  morning  on  my  way 
here.” 

“ That  was  really  sensible,  Anne,”  said  Gal- 
braith, and  his  face  cleared.  “ Well,  there’s 
nothing  more  we  can  do  at  the  moment.” 

Anne,  slowly  turning,  cast  a lingering  look 
over  the  rooms.  Yes,  they  were  beautiful, 
she  thought.  She  would  hate  to  lose  them.  She 
would  like  to  make  them  live  and  breathe  again. 

They  passed  into  the  street. 

“ I say,”  said  Tancred  to  Anne  after  a pause, 
“ I wish  you’d  find  me  some  sort  of  a job  in  the 
shop — a real  job.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do.  I 
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don’t  want  anything  awfully  important,  you 
know.  I’d  sooner  be  ordered  about  than  give 
orders,  any  day ; but  something  quite  regular.” 
And  at  the  back  of  Tancred’s  mind,  beyond 
even  his  loyalty  to  his  friend’s  idea  and  his  grati- 
tude to  Anne,  was  a vague  and  unformed  thought, 
which  he  did  not  shape  to  himself,  that  the  time 
was  approaching  when  he  would  be  glad  of  some 
hiding-place  from  Emilia. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FRIENDSHIP 

Wickham,  half-heartedly  reading  essays  in  a 
neo-Gothic  pantry  called  the  Lecturers5  Rest- 
room, was  surprised  by  a call  to  the  telephone. 
He  hurried  to  it.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  it, 
he  had  prepared  himself  to  hear  Anne’s  voice, 
and  he  was  smiling.  He  recognised  Mrs.  Tan- 
cred’s,  and  nearly  dropped  the  receiver. 

It  was  a physical  shock.  A queer,  indefinable 
malease  gripped  his  stomach.  He  felt  faintly 
sick.  Had  he  not  automatically  said,  “ Wickham 
speaking,”  he  would  have  answered  that  Mr. 
Wickham  had  just  left  the  College.  Even  now 
he  was  tempted  to  hang  up  the  receiver  and  hurry 
away. 

But  he  stood  there  listening,  with  an  uneasy 
awareness  of  his  own  profound  disturbance, 
and  wondered  whether  it  could  be  something 
in  the  voice  itself,  or  in  that  strange  translation 
of  the  voice  which  is  the  work  of  the  telephone, 
that  so  jarred  and  frightened  and  allured  him. 
Once,  when  he  had  heard  Caruso’s  voice  through 
a gramophone,  he  had  felt  the  thunder  of  each 
separate  impact  upon  his  ear-drum.  Was  it 
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something  like  that  ? Yet  he  hadn’t  noticed 
it  when  he  spoke  to  her  the  night  before. 

“ Can  you  hear  me  ? ” said  the  voice. 

“ Yes,  yes,  quite  well,  very  well,”  he  stammered. 

“ How  are  you  ? You  didn’t  answer.” 

“ Quite  well,  very  well,”  he  said  again.  The 
voice  came  from  so  near,  with  such  a strange 
distinctness,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a living  thing. 
He  felt  that  everyone  in  the  College  could  hear 
it,  see  it  almost,  and  he  jammed  the  receiver 
against  his  ear  to  imprison  it. 

“ How  are  you  ? ” he  said  in  a voice  not  his 
own. 

“ What  a very  long  while  you  took  to  ask  me  ! ” 
The  laugh  that  followed  was  even  nearer  than  the 
voice. 

“ I’m  sorry.  I beg  your  pardon.  I was  so 
surprised.”  Another  laugh.  “ Nobody  ever 
telephones  to  me  here,”  he  hurried  on. 

“ Is  it  against  the  rules  ? ” 

“ No,  no  ! Only  . . . nobody  ever  does.” 

“ Poor  Mr.  Wickham  ! ” More  than  ever  he 
felt  that  she  was  standing  at  his  elbow,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  and  he  longed  to  get  away.  He  made 
no  reply. 

“ I committed  this  crime  because  I wanted  to 
know  whether  you  could  possibly  have  tea  with 
me  this  afternoon,  at  any  time  between  three 
and  four.  There’s  something  rather  important 
I want  to  discuss  with  you.” 

“ With  me  ? ” 

“ Yes ! You  are  Mr.  Wickham,  aren’t  you  ? ” 
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Another  laugh.  “ I don’t  recognise  your  voice. 
It’s  about  the  shop.” 

“ Oh  ! But  I’m  afraid  I haven’t  time.  You 
see  I hardly  ever  get  away  from  here  on  Saturday 
before  half-past  three.  And  I have  an  engage- 
ment at  five.” 

“ It  won’t  take  very  long.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  enough  if  you  can’t  spare  any 
more  time.” 

“ Is  it  very  urgent  ? ” 

“ Well,  yes,  it  is.  You  remember  what  we 
were  saying  last  night.  It  comes  out  of  that.  I 
have  an  idea  I think  you  will  like.  It  won’t  really 
take  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  if  you’re 
really  in  a hurry.  There  won’t  be  anyone  to 
interrupt  us.” 

For  no  cause  Wickham’s  heart  began  to  beat 
violently.  His  body  seemed  to  be  acting  inde- 
pendently. He  could  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 

“ To  please  me.”  The  distinct  whisper 
sounded  at  his  ear,  jarred  his  spine.  And  his 
heart  beat  faster  still.  He  must  get  away  from 
that  accursed  voice. 

“ Yes,  I’ll  come.  But  only  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  I can  after  half-past  three.” 

“ Not  later  than  a quarter-past  four.  / have 
to  go  out  then.” 

“ Very  well.  I must  rush  off  to  my  lecture. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Thank  you  so  much.” 

Wickham  walked  slowly  back,  along  a ringing 
red-brick  corridor,  to  his  pantry.  He  was  agitated. 
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He  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  his  agitation — 
over  nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  Yet  when  he 
sat  down  to  his  essays  and  took  up  his  blue  pencil, 
his  hand  was  trembling. 

If  only  he  had  done  what  he  thought  of,  too 
late,  and  had  said  he  was  not  in  the  College. 
He  hadn’t  had  the  chance  ; he  had  been  cornered  ; 
there  had  been  no  escape.  And  then  he  argued 
that  he  was  behaving  very  foolishly  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  conversation.  To  let  himself 
be  upset  by  a thing  of  not  the  least  importance  ! 
It  was  preposterous.  He  very  deliberately  smiled. 

After  five  minutes  he  discovered  that  he  was 
still  staring  vaguely  at  the  same  essay,  and  that 
he  did  not  remember  a word  of  what  he  had 
been  reading.  He  had  been  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Tancred,  and  of  how  much  he  disliked  her,  her 
voice  above  all.  What  was  it  about  her  voice  ? 
Metallic  ? No.  Catlike  ? No.  Artificial  ? Not 
at  all.  It  was — so  separate.  It  didn’t  seem  to 
belong  to  her  at  all.  It  came  and  attached 
itself  to  him,  hung  about  him,  clung  to  him,  like 
— like  something  in  a dream  that  you  want  to 
shake  off  and  can’t. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  telephone. 
Caruso  was  the  explanation.  But  it  was  queer. 
So  damned  intimate.  No,  intimate  wasn’t  the 
word.  There  wasn’t  a word.  It  was  some  odd, 
quite  inexpressible  fancy  of  his  own. 

He  found  himself  drawing  wavy  lines  in  blue 
pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  essay — a whole  tangle 
of  wavy  lines.  The  Gorgon’s  head.  Medusa. 
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Elle  m'a  meduse.  Silly  fool ! It  was  nothing  at 
all.  But  still,  he  would  like  to  know  how  he 
could  have  got  out  of  it  otherwise  than  he  had. 
A woman  always  had  the  whip  hand.  Essays ! 

He  tried  again.  No,  what  he  would  really 
like  to  have  explained  to  him  was  the  physical 
effect  of  that  voice  upon  him  : that  jarring  of 
the  spine,  that  thumping  of  his  heart,  this  vague 
nausea  that  he  felt  even  now,  this  bodily  impotence 
to  concentrate.  Essays  ! 

Damn  ! The  woman  had  ruined  his  morning. 
He  had  done  nothing  for  the  last  half-hour. 
And  how  the  devil  had  she  got  hold  of  his  tele- 
phone number  ? Tancred  must  have  told  her 
about  the  College.  Then  she  had  looked  it  up 
in  the  book.  She  wouldn’t  have  asked  Tancred 
point-blank.  Why  not  ? 

Why  not  ? 

He  made  one  final  attempt  to  cope  with  his 
essays.  But  his  afternoon  engagement  was  like 
an  irritant  particle  crept  into  his  brain.  He 
lectured  abominably,  apologised  three  times, 
and  broke  off  abruptly. 

He  got  into  the  Underground  soon  after  three, 
angry  with  Mrs.  Tancred  and  himself,  chiefly 
with  himself ; and  his  declaration  repeated  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  that  he  had  been  given  no 
choice,  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
escape,  brought  him  no  comfort. 

“ I mustn’t  behave  like  a sulky  child,”  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  followed  the  maid  to  the  door. 
“ Anyhow  it’s  my  fault,  not  hers.” 
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“ It’s  so  good  of  you.  . . .”  Mrs.  Tancred  got 
up  from  her  Recamier  and  stretched  out  both 
hands  to  him.  Her  voice  did  not  seem  so  strange  ; 
it  must  have  been  the  telephone.  “ I feel  very 
guilty  indeed,”  she  said,  “ for  having  robbed 
you  of  your  valuable  time.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  not  in  the  least  valuable,”  he  said. 
“ It’s  only  that  Saturday  is  one  of  my  crowded 
days.  I have  to  arrange  it  a long  while  before- 
hand.” 

“ That  makes  it  all  the  kinder  of  you  to  find 
room  for  a stranger.”  She  paused,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, upon  the  word  “ stranger.” 

“ But  I don’t  consider  you  a stranger,  Mrs. 
Tancred.” 

“ I wonder  if  you  really  mean  that.”  She 
leaned  back  and  touched  her  black  hair.  Yes,  it 
was  lovely  hair.  Wickham  hadn’t  noticed  it 
before.  “ Do  you  know  ” — she  bent  forward 
as  in  unpremeditated  confidence — “ that  it  was 
because  I felt  that  you  didn’t  look  on  me  quite 
as  a stranger  that  I wanted  to  consult  with  you. 
I felt  it  would  be  less  difficult.” 

“ But  I’m  sure  the  others  don’t  look  on  you 
as  a stranger,”  said  Wickham. 

“ No  ? That’s  very — comforting.  But  still 
it’s  not  a question  of  the  fact,  but  of  what  I feel, 
isn’t  it  ? I feel  that  I’m  intruding.” 

“ I’m  sure  they  don’t,”  said  Wickham  stoutly. 
Mrs.  Tancred  spread  out  her  hands,  looked  with 
wide-open  eyes  straight  into  his,  and  smiled 
incredulously,  helplessly. 
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“ That’s  so  very  like  you,”  she  said.  “ You 
see  I know  a good  deal  about  you  from  Richard. 
You’re  so  loyal.  But  still,  you  know,  I have  this 
idea  of  the  shop  very  much  at  heart.  I don’t 
think  I’ve  thought  about  anything  else  since  last 
night.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I’m  really 
rather  a practical  person.  When  I come  into  a 
scheme,  I want  to  do  everything — but  everything 
— to  make  it  a success.  By  the  way,”  she  said, 
suddenly  putting  her  hand  under  a cushion  and 
drawing  out  a thin  blue  book,  “ I’ve  also  read 
this.” 

Wickham  looked  at  it  in  bewilderment. 

“ You  don’t  recognise  it  ? ” she  laughed. 

He  shook  his  head.  She  gave  it  him.  It  was 
his  own  pamphlet  exquisitely  bound.  “ I found 
it  in  Richard’s  study,”  she  said.  “ I read  it 
right  through,  last  night,  in  bed.” 

“ You  can’t  have  found  it  as  interesting  as 
all  that,”  he  laughed  awkwardly. 

“ I thought  it  brilliant.  The  last  chapter — 
4 The  Aim  of  Education  ’ — was  wonderful.  4 To 
all  those  who  believe  that  education  is  not  so  much 
a discipline  of  the  mind  as  a self-sought  refinement 
of  the  soul,  there  will  always  be  a profound 
equivocation  in  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education.’  I think  that  is  splendidly  said.  You 
see,  I have  read  it.  You  didn’t  believe  me, 
did  you  ? ” 

“ You’re  about  the  only  person  who  has  read 
it ; certainly  the  only  one  who  has  ever  been 
known  to  quote  from  it,” 
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Mrs.  Tancred  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  tell  him  she  had  found  the  sentence  neatly 
copied  in  Tancred’s  handwriting  on  a slip  of 
paper  in  the  book. 

“ It’s  not  really  beside  the  point  to  talk  about 
your  book,  Mr.  Wickham.  You’re  too  modest 
about  it.  Does  anybody  at  all  know  about  it  ? ” 

“ I don’t  suppose  so.” 

“ Well,  surely,  we  couldn’t  do  better  than  make 
a beginning  with  it.  If  you’d  published  it  any- 
where else  than  in  London  you’d  have  had  articles 
and  articles  written  about  it.  Why  shouldn’t 
it  be  the  first  book  published  by  the  shop  ? 
There’s  nothing  against  that,  is  there  ? ” 

u Nothing — except  that  we  weren’t  going  to 
publish  anything  until  we  had  the  bookshop 
on  its  feet.” 

“ Now  that’s  exactly  what  I wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about.  I don’t  think  the  plan  is  ambitious 
enough  as  it  is.  And  I don’t  think  it’s  quite 
original  enough.  Forgive  me  if  I’m  wrong. 
But  sometimes  a stranger’s  point  of  view  is  help- 
ful. Why  don’t  you,  instead  of  adding  another 
bookshop  to  the  hundreds  already  in  London, 
start  one  on  the  Continental  principle  ? In 
Rome  and  Paris,  every  interesting  bookshop  is  a 
publisher’s  as  well,  and  every  publisher’s  is  a 
bookshop.  That  would  be  a new  idea  for 
London.” 

“ But  what  should  we  publish  ? ” 

“ Well,  that’s  not  the  only  thing  you’ve 
written,  I’m  sure.  Now,  is  it,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” 
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He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  “ I’m  afraid  it 
isn’t.  But  we  can’t  turn  the  shop  into  a scheme 
for  publishing  my  works.  That  would  be  asking 
for  trouble.” 

“ And  Mr.  Doherty  also  writes  ? ” 

“ He  writes  very  well  indeed.” 

“ Well,  there’s  a beginning  anyhow.  But 
that’s  really  too  modest.  Please  don’t  think 
me  extravagant.  I’m  being  really  practical. 
What  you  need  is  a magazine,  a review  of  some 
kind.  Really  ” — she  fixed  her  wide-open  eyes 
on  his — cc  there  isn’t  much  point  in  people  like 
you  devoting  your  energies  to  publishing  other 
people’s  books.  It’s  such  a waste.  It’s  your 
own  ideas  that  are  important.  You  need  to 
express  them,  to  gather  round  you  all  the  people 
who  are  in  sympathy,  to  create  a movement. 
Unless  you  do  that,  your  shop  will  be — a body 
without  a soul.  Don’t  you  agree  ? ” 

Wickham  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Those 
wide  dark  eyes  that  would  not  let  his  go  made 
him  numb  and  dumb. 

“ I feel,”  she  said  laughing,  “ my  mission  is 
to  save  you  from  yourselves.  Although  I know 
you’re  thinking  it’s  very  impertinent  of  me  to 
criticise.” 

He  shook  his  head  violently.  “ I don’t  think 
anything  of  the  kind,  I assure  you,  Mrs.  Tancred.” 

“ Then  you’re  thinking  that  you  can’t  afford 
it.” 

“ Partly  that.” 

“ But  I told  you  last  night  there  wouldn’t 
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be  any  difficulty  about  getting  more  money. 
You  don’t  believe  me  ? What  if  I say  I can  get 
another  thousand  pounds  this  instant.  Does 
that  make  a difference  ? ” 

“ That  would  make  a difference.” 

Mrs.  Tancred  opened  her  handbag  and  took 
out  a cheque.  “ Well,  there  it  is.  I give  it  you. 
One  thousand  pounds.  My  personal  contribu- 
tion.” 

Mechanically,  Wickham  had  taken  the  cheque 
in  his  fingers.  It  was  a bearer  cheque  signed 
by  Tancred. 

“ But  look  here,”  he  said  with  sudden  nervous- 
ness. “ / can’t  take  this  anyhow.  It’s  not  my 
business.  Galbraith’s  the  treasurer.  I’ve  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  money.” 

“ Won’t  you  give  it  him  ? ” 

“ I can’t  possibly.”  He  laid  it  on  the  Recamier 
beside  her. 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

It  was  too  hard  to  explain,  if  she  did  not 
understand.  “ You’d  much  better  give  it  him 
yourself — or  send  it  to  him.”  And  then  for  a 
brief  moment  he  felt  that  she  did  understand 
perfectly  and  was  trying  to  embarrass  him. 

“ But  you  haven’t  said  what  you  think  of  my 
plan,  Mr.  Wickham.” 

“ I think  it’s  a very  good  plan.  But  I don’t 
know  what  the  others  will  think  of  it.  It  would 
make  things  rather  different,  you  see.  As  it  is, 
we’re  all  equal.  We’ve  each  put  up  the  same 
amount  of  money.  If  we  could  do  what  you 
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suggest  on  the  amount  of  money  we’ve  got,  I’d 
agree  like  a shot.” 

“ You  don’t  really  mean  that  you  can’t  put 
up  different  amounts  of  money  and  still  be 
equal  ? I thought  you  were  friends,  Mr. 
Wickham.” 

“ Still,”  he  persisted,  “ it  doesn’t  seem  quite 
so  easy.” 

“ Tell  me  ” — she  leaned  forward  with  her  frank- 
est smile — “ does  Mr.  Doherty  subscribe  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  you  ? ” 

“ No,  he  doesn’t.  But  he  has  an  equal  share.” 

“ Well,  then  ? ” 

“ But  he’s  a very  old  friend.” 

“ And  I’m  not  ! ” She  spoke  quickly,  gather- 
ing speed.  “ I am  the  stranger,  after  all.  It 
comes  out  in  the  end.  You’ve  been  very  kind 
in  keeping  it  from  me.  I’m  grateful.  But  I 
knew  it  all  along.  I am  the  foreigner,  the 
intruder.  You  can’t  really  accept  me,  no  matter 
how  much  I try.  And  yet,  for  a moment,  I 
half-believed  that  you  had  admitted  me.”  She 
propped  her  chin  on  her  clenched  hands,  and  went 
on  still  more  quickly.  “ I thought  you  did  at 
least  believe  that  I had  the  scheme  at  heart. 
You  shouldn’t  try  to  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Wickham. 
It’s  misleading.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  you  had  shown  from  the  first  that  you  disliked 
me,  like  Mr.  Doherty  and  Miss  Ferguson.  I 
should  have  been  disappointed.  I couldn’t  have 
helped  being  disappointed  at  being  cast  out  by 
all  Richard’s  friends ; but  I should  have  managed 
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somehow ; and  I shouldn’t  have  taken  your 
scheme  to  heart.  I should  have  remained  an 
outsider.  I don’t  think  you’ve  treated  me  quite 
fairly.  It’s  not  your  fault,  but  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  try  to  be  kinder  than  you  feel.  You 
only  hurt  more  in  the  long  run.” 

For  a moment  Wickham  stared  at  her  incredu- 
lously. It  was  impossible.  No,  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  tears ; the  big  black  orbs  were 
glistening.  It  was  his  fault.  It  must  be  his 
fault. 

“ No,  no,  Mrs.  Tancred.  I meant  what  I said. 
I don’t  look  on  you  as  an  outsider  at  all.  And 
I think  your  scheme’s  a splendid  one.  I only 
meant  that  I didn’t  know  how  the  others  would 
take  it.  That  was  all,  really.” 

She  looked  up  with  a weary  smile.  “ No, 
don’t  be  kind  again.” 

“ Please  believe  me,”  he  said,  leaning  forward 
and  taking  her  hand.  “ I’m  absolutely  sincere. 
I think  your  idea  is — might  be — much  more 
important  than  ours.  I was  only  afraid  the 
others  might  think  it  too  big.  I don’t.  I agree 
with  you  that  if  we’re  to  do  anything  we  have  to 
fly  as  high  as  we  can.” 

“ Oh,  the  idea  doesn’t  matter,”  she  said 
vehemently.  “ I’m  not — in  this  state  because 
of  an  idea.  It’s — it’s  because.  . . . No,  no, 
I’ve  been  very  foolish.  You  must  forgive  me. 
The  truth  is  I am  a foreigner — half  a foreigner, 
and  that’s  worse.  I wanted  to  be,  I thought 
for  a moment  I was,  one  of  you,  a friend  among 
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friends.  But  it’s  not  possible.  Let’s  forget 
all  about  it,  Mr.  Wickham.”  She  made  as  though 
to  withdraw  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  tighter.  “ I only  want  you 
to  believe  that  I am  your  friend,  really  your  friend. 
I can’t  bear  to  think  I’ve  made  you  miserable.” 
While  he  spoke  he  watched  her  to  see  her  eyes 
were  not  on  him,  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 
Ten  past  four  ! He  would  be  late  for  Anne.  He 
must  get  away.  And  yet  he  could  not  leave 
her  like  this. 

“ Please  don’t  cry,  Mrs.  Tancred,”  he  said. 
“ Believe  me,  you  can  rely  on  me.  I swear  it. 
And  I’ll  do  all  I can  for  your  scheme.  It  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  say.  It  is  important.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  really.”  The  tired  smile  appeared 
again. 

“ But  it  is,”  he  insisted.  “ If  we  were  friends 
we  would  look  upon  it  friendlily.  And  after 
all,  all  this  trouble  began  with  the  scheme,  didn’t 
it  ? ” 

“ I suppose  it  did,”  said  Mrs.  Tancred,  nodding 
slowly.  Now  she  was  holding  his  hands  instead. 
“ Well,  I shan’t  regret  it  if  it’s  made  us  friends,” 
she  said. 

“ No,  that’s  not  good  enough.  Besides  ” — 
and  he  felt  a great  necessity  to  say  this — “ it’s 
not  really  a personal  matter  at  all.”  He  was 
making  clear  something  that  very  much  needed 
to  be  made  clear.  “ The  idea  is  important  in 
itself.” 

“ You  do  believe  that,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” 
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“ Absolutely.” 

Mrs.  Tancred  positively  smiled.  “ Then  you 
will  take  the  cheque  ? ” She  picked  it  up  from 
where  it  lay  on  the  sofa  and  gave  it  him. 

Wickham’s  heart  suddenly  sank.  He  had  a 
lightning  vision  of  himself  as  deceived,  out- 
manoeuvred, beaten.  No,  it  was  impossible. 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  Tancred.  Her  shining  black 
eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on  his,  smiling  happily. 
She  was  absolutely  straightforward,  naive, 
childish  even.  He  couldn’t  possibly  give  her 
back  the  cheque  again.  He  had  hurt  her  once. 
Now  that  she  trusted  him,  he  could  not  hurt  her 
again. 

“ All  right,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  take  it,  if  you 
really  want  me  to ” 

“ It’s  a symbol  of  our  friendship,”  she  mur- 
mured. Her  murmur  had  the  clinging  distinct- 
ness of  her  voice  over  the  telephone. 

“ Not  but  what,”  he  said  lamely,  “ I still 
think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  send  it  to 
Galbraith  direct.” 

“ It  isn’t  really  possible,  Mr.  Wickham,”  she 
said  firmly.  “ You  see  it  isn’t,  surely  ? ” 

“ I understand  what  you  mean.”  And  he 
folded  the  cheque  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  said  good-bye  and  hurried  away.  The 
clock  struck  the  quarter  as  he  closed  the 
door. 

Ten  minutes  later  Tancred  came  in. 

“ Gerry  gone  ? ” he  asked.  <£  I’m  sorry,  darling, 
but  I simply  couldn’t  get  here  sooner.” 
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Instead  of  being  disappointed,  Emilia  was  gay, 
enchanting. 

“ It  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least.  But  I was 
quite  right.  Mr.  Wickham  does  agree,  absolutely.” 

“ Well,  I’m  damned  ! ” said  Tancred. 

“ Richard  ! ” she  said  with  her  softest  smile. 
“ Do  you  mind  ? I’ve  given  Mr.  Wickham  that 
cheque  you  gave  me.  It  was  just  an  impulse — 
when  he  said  there  wasn’t  enough  money  to 
enlarge  the  scheme.” 

Tancred  was  puzzled.  He  could  not  under- 
stand. “ Of  course,  I don’t  mind,”  he  said 
stoutly.  And  then,  after  a pause,  “ Does  this 
mean  that  the  shop  itself  is  going  to  be  changed  ? ” 

“ I suppose  so.” 

“ I’m  sorry  about  that.  The  rooms  are  real 
beauties.  I wish  you’d  seen  them  first.” 
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ESSAYS 

Wickham  was  late,  late  by  nearly  half  an  hour. 
That  was  bad  enough ; but  it  was  nothing  to 
the  incessant,  growing  doubt  which  had  de- 
voured him  on  the  way.  He  doubted  Mrs. 
Tancred,  and  he  doubted  himself.  He  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  done  nothing,  that  what 
he  had  done  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise ; 
but  his  arguments  had  no  meaning  for  him. 
Deep  down  he  was  being  poisoned,  he  was  being 
robbed  of  himself.  The  old,  old  question — 
what  was  he  ? — had  uncoiled  and  raised  its  evil 
head. 

Not  a question  of  the  mind.  His  mind  was 
only  a flickering,  timid  light  on  the  surface  of 
the  darkness  where  the  poison  worked  below. 
It  was  his  body,  his  being,  that  uttered  his  dis- 
may. The  physical  malease  which  had  gripped 
him  in  the  morning  when  he  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Tancred  on  the  telephone,  gripped  him  more 
hardly  now.  It  was  the  same  nausea,  the  same 
self-loathing  in  his  blood ; but  worse,  far  worse. 
Could  it  be — his  mind  had  no  power  of  resist- 
ance against  such  imaginations — that  she  had 
the  evil  eye  ? Malocchio.  She  was  Italian. 
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He  shuddered  away.  That  was  terrible.  With 
a wrench  and  a heave  he  put  his  mind  in  the 
saddle  once  again.  Crack-brained  idiot  that  he 
was  ! Good  God  ! What  a man  ! 

And  then  he  was  finally  unnerved  by  his  dis- 
covery, as  he  hurried  along  the  Embankment, 
that  he  couldn’t  possibly  tell  Anne  about  it. 
He  would  have  to  say  he  had  been  kept  at  the 
College.  He  couldn’t  tell  her  where  he  had 
been,  or  about  the  cheque.  Why  not  ? Why 
not  ? He’d  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  that 
he  hadn’t  been  forced  to  do.  And  yet  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  tell  her.  “ Anne,  I’m 
poisoned.”  Quite  mad  ! 

She  was  waiting  for  him. 

u I’ve  only  just  managed  to  get  away.”  He 
spoke  as  vaguely  as  he  saw.  He  felt  that  he  was 
looking  beyond  her  with  blindness  visible  in  his 
eyes. 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously,  then  she  kissed 
him.  He  clasped  her  close  that  she  might  not 
see  his  eyes. 

“ They  work  you  much  too  hard  at  that  old 
College,”  she  said.  “ You’ll  be  able  to  give  that 
up  now.  That’s  one  good  thing.” 

He  did  not  reply.  He  held  her  still  closer. 

“ You  will  give  it  up  ? ” 

What  was  she  saying  ? “ I don’t  know  . . .” 

he  murmured.  Then,  with  an  effort  : “ I sup- 
pose I shall.  But  I don’t  quite  like  the  idea,” 
he  said  awkwardly,  “ of  living  on  you.” 

“ But  you  must  like  it.  And  it  isn’t  as  though 
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you  believed  in  what  you  are  doing  down  there. 
You’ve  confessed  that.  And  besides,  that’s  not 
really  the  point.” 

“ What  is  really  the  point  ? ” 

“ You  have  to  share  my  money.  It’s  your 
duty.  The  kind  of  independence  you’re  thinking 
about  isn’t  worth  anything.  It’s  a mere  vanity.” 
“ That’s  true,”  he  said,  looking  down  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  table.  “ The  kettle’s  boiling — 
furiously.” 

She  turned  away  to  make  the  tea.  “ Have 
my  chair,  the  boneless  chair.  A symbol  of 
surrender.” 

He  sank  down  into  it.  By  an  effort  of  will  he 
focussed  himself  and  drove  the  blindness  from  his 
eyes.  He  saw  the  room,  saw  her,  the  fur  edging 
of  her  dress,  the  downy  husk  that  parted  about 
the  fresh,  sweet  coolness  of  her  neck.  This,  this 
was  real ; this  must  be  real.  All  the  rest  was 
nerves,  delirium,  darkness.  If  only  he  could  hold 
it  there,  tread  it  underfoot  ! 

“ Did  Galbraith  turn  up  this  morning  ? ” he 
asked  quietly,  watching  her.  Let  her  look  him 
in  the  eyes  now.  They  would  betray  nothing  : 
there  was  nothing  to  betray. 

And  their  eyes  met  and  lit  in  a smile  of  under- 
standing and  deep  acknowledgment.  They  be- 
longed to  each  other  and  to  the  day.  The 
cheque  in  his  pocket  was  an  unmeaning  piece  of 
paper,  an  idle  thing  caught  on  to  him  like  a 
thistledown.  He  had  only  to  set  it  free. 

“ Mr.  Tancred  came  too,”  said  Anne,  but  that 
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was  not  the  meaning  of  her  words.  My  lover, 
my  lover,  they  sang. 

“ What  did  they  think  of  it  ? ” 

“ They  both  liked  it  very  much.  We  measured 
all  over  again,  in  yards  and  inches  this  time. 
But  there’s  trouble  ahead  for  Mr.  Tancred.  It’s 
his  wife,  I know.  She  doesn’t  really  like  the 
scheme  at  all.  It’s  not  fashionable  enough  for 
her.  I felt  her  pulling  him  back  all  the  time. 
Why  did  he  marry  her  ? He’s  so  simple,  and 
she’s  so  clever.” 

Clever  ? A moment  ago  perhaps,  but  not 
now.  “ Clever  ? What  makes  you  say  that. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  me  very  clever.  She  may 
think  she  is.  But  I should  have  said  she  was  the 
other  way — naive  almost.” 

“ Men  are  odd,”  she  smiled.  “ Mrs.  Tancred 
naive  ! I wonder  what  you  think  I am  ! Mrs. 
Tancred’s  about  as  naive  as — the  Gioconda. 
I’m  very  glad  you  didn’t  meet  her  in  Rome. 
But  then  you  wouldn’t  have  been  rich  enough 
to  interest  her.” 

Wickham  felt  he  knew  better.  And  he  wasn’t 
quite  such  a fool  about  women  as  all  that. 

“ You  don’t  mean  she’s  interested  only  in 
money.” 

“ Not  only  in  money,”  Anne  admitted.  “ But 
she’s  only  interested  in  men  for  what  she  can  get 
out  of  them,  I’m  sure.  I don’t  think  I’m 
mistaken.  I can’t  be  mistaken  about  those 
eyes.” 

“ But  aren’t  all  women  like  that  ? And  all 
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men  for  that  matter.  The  difference  is  only  in 
what  they  hope  to  get.” 

“ O wise  young  judge  ! ” They  both  laughed. 
“ Tell  me,  what  am  I hoping  to  get  out  of  you, 
please.” 

“ That’s  just  the  mystery.  I’m  damned  if  I 
know.  But  something.  There  must  be  some- 
thing. Isn’t  there  now  ? ” 

She  sat  on  his  lap,  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  and  whis- 
pered. “ Shall  I tell  you,  really  and  truly  ? ” 

“ Please.” 

“ Then  listen.”  She  pulled  his  head  nearer 
to  her,  and  set  her  lips  against  his  ear.  “ Listen  ! ” 
Then  she  blew  very  gently  into  it.  It  tickled, 
and  he  began  to  laugh.  “ Wait ! ” she  said 
“ There’s  some  more.”  She  took  his  ear  between 
her  teeth  and  softly  bit  it.  “ I like  the  taste  of 
you,”  she  said.  Then  she  sat  down  in  her  chair 
and  looked  as  though  she  had  been  telling  him 
something  important. 

“ And  perhaps  I’m  all  wrong  about  Mrs. 
Tancred,”  she  said.  “ Women  are  terribly  un- 
fair to  women.  Still,  I won’t  trust  her  further 
than  I can  see  her.  But  she  is  very  attractive, 
though.” 

“ I don’t  see  that  at  all,”  he  said  emphatically. 
“ All  the  better,”  she  laughed.  “ But  she  is.” 
“ What  do  you  mean  by  attractive  ? ” 

“ What  I say — fascinating,  snaky-eyed,  all  the 
fairy-tale  things.  Her  eyes  see  sideways,  they 
move  sideways,  so — slo-ow-ly.  I don’t  like  her, 
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but  I can’t  help  watching  her.  She  knew  what 
everyone  was  saying  last  night  even  when  she 
couldn’t  hear.  She’s  ever  so  much — hundreds 
of  years — older  than  you  or  I.”  She  paused. 
“ Do  I mean  it  ? Or  don’t  I ? I don’t  know. 
And  perhaps  she  doesn’t  either.” 

Anne  was  half-laughing  all  the  while.  But 
something  stirred  uneasily  in  Wickham ; the 
dark,  forgotten  coil  moved  again. 

“ You  didn’t  notice  anything  queer  about  her 
voice,  did  you  ? ” 

Anne  seemed  to  be  thinking,  remembering. 
“ I don’t  know  . . she  said  slowly.  “ There 
may  have  been  something  about  it — rather  in- 
decent. No,  that’s  not  it.  As  though  she  doesn’t 
speak  from  here.”  She  pointed  to  her  throat 
and  bosom.  “ Is  that  what  you  mean  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  what  I mean,”  he  said  help- 
lessly. The  dark  coil  stirred  again  at  his  words. 

No,  no  ! There  was  something  to  be  done. 
He  must  get  rid  of  that  cheque.  It  had  begun 
to  burn  him.  As  long  as  it  remained  with  him, 
like  a piece  of  a garment  in  a sorcerer’s  charm, 
it  would  kindle  into  being  something  dark  and 
hidden,  which  was  not  him  and  which  he  denied. 
While  he  kept  that  piece  of  paper,  she  had  power 
over  him. 

“ Let’s  talk  about  something  more  interest- 
ing than  Mrs.  Tancred,”  said  Anne  abruptly. 
“ Where  are  we  going  to  live  when  we  are  mar- 
ried. We  are  going  to  get  married,  aren’t  we  ? 
It’s  not  an  hallucination  by  any  chance  ? ” 
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A note,  as  of  something  half-serious,  half- 
bitter,  in  her  voice  startled  him.  He  looked  at 
her  curiously.  No,  it  couldn’t  have  been  any- 
thing in  her.  It  was  something  in  him  that 
had  begun  to  distort  and  corrupt.  He  was  afraid 
of  it. 

“ Poor  Louisa  ! ” she  said. 

“ Who’s  Louisa  ? ” He  felt  as  though  he  were 
snatching  at  the  conversation,  trying  to  grapple 
himself  to  it,  to  hold  himself  in  his  own  world, 
to  prevent  himself  being  dragged  into  the  other. 
In  a moment  Anne  would  know  there  was  some- 
thing wrong ; she  would  see  that  cheque  in  his 
pocket.  He  must  get  away  and  be  clean. 

“ Louisa  ? Why,  Miss  Bradbury,  of  course. 
The  lady  who  you  thought  was  me.” 

“ But  why’s  she  poor  ? What’s  the  matter 
with  her  ? ” 

“ She  wished  I would  be  happy  for  nearly  two 
hours  after  lunch.  And  I know  she  was  quite 
certain  I wouldn’t  be.  And  I wished  her  the 
same,  and  I know  she  won’t  be.  And  we  both 
cried.  It’s  not  at  all  easy  for  her,  I know.  It 
isn’t  easy  for  me  even.  It’s  awful  when  you 
realise  that  a thing  which  is  nothing  to  you  is 
everything  in  the  world  for  someone  else.” 

“ That’s  true,”  he  said. 

“ You’re  very  tired,  aren’t  you  ? ” she  suddenly 
asked. 

No,  it  was  too  dangerous.  He  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes.  “ I suppose  I am,  rather,”  he 
said.  “ I never  know.  . . . It’s  as  though  my 
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flame  went  out,  every  now  and  then,  for  no 
reason  at  all.  Not  much  of  a flame  at  the  best. 
My  demi-semi-flicker.” 

“ You’ve  no  right  to  talk  like  that,”  she  said 
quickly.  “ It’s  bad.  Don’t  you  know,  don’t  you 
feel  it’s  bad  ? ” 

“ Not  till  I’ve  done  it,  never.  And  then  the 
fat’s  in  the  fire.  . . . Do  you  know,  it’s  rather 
childish,  but  I can’t  help  regretting  we  didn’t 
take  up  with  Tank’s  idea — the  schooner.” 

She  was  silent,  considering.  “ Do  you  really 
regret  it  ? ” she  asked  at  last. 

“ No,  I suppose  not.  But  sometimes  it  seems 
very  hard  to  live  in  life.  And  then  Tank’s  seems 
an  easy  way  out.  But  I don’t  suppose  it  would 
make  any  difference.” 

For  a fleeting  second  Anne  wanted  to  wail, 
to  beat  with  her  hands,  to  cry  aloud  : “ You’re 
dead,  you’re  dead ; you  breathe  death ; you’re 
turned  to  decay.”  But  the  impulse  died  away. 
He  was  tired.  After  all,  what  would  she  be  if 
she  had  to  teach  for  a living  ? 

Nevertheless,  he  knew  a cloud  had  covered  the 
face  of  their  sun.  He  could  not  move  it ; nothing 
could  move  it.  In  this  eclipse  all  voices  were 
hushed.  They  could  not  be  lifted.  There  could 
be  no  conviction,  no  persuasion.  The  singleness 
from  which  persuasion  came  was  single  no  more. 
He  did  not  belong  to  himself. 

If  he  stayed  there,  she  would  see  into  his  heart. 
Every  moment  might  betray  him  now.  It  would 
have  been  better,  far  better,  if  he  had  done 
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something  unmistakably  wrong.  A clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  guilt  would  have  been 
easier  for  him  to  bear.  He  could  have  told  her, 
or  kept  silent ; he  could  have  made  a choice. 
But  the  thing  that  tormented  him  now  was  vague 
and  shapeless  as  a smudge.  If  he  tried  to  tell 
her  about  it,  he  would  give  it  a shape,  and  it 
would  be  different  from  the  thing  it  was.  How 
could  he  explain  to  her  what  he  could  not  explain 
to  himself?  It  was  not  an  act,  but  an  influence, 
something  intangible  and  invisible  that  spread 
through  him  like  a slow,  smouldering  stain.  He 
half-believed  it  showed  mysteriously  on  his  face. 
It  would  in  a moment,  if  he  did  not  do 
something. 

He  did.  He  said  : “ Yes,  there  is  something 
on  my  mind.” 

A murder  ? A previous  marriage  ? Nothing 
was  too  fantastic. 

“ What  is  it?”  she  asked  quietly.  “Tell 
me  ! ” 

“ Oh,  nothing  tragic.  It’s  absurd — yes,  good 
heavens,  it  is  absurd.” 

“ Well,  tell  me.” 

“ It’s  too  ridiculous,  now  I’ve  begun.” 

“ Well,  tell  me.” 

“ I had  a hundred  odd  essays  to  read  this 
morning.  And  I’ve  only  done  a dozen.  I was 
distracted.  If  I’m  going  to  dine  at  the  Tancreds’ 
to-night,  I simply  must  do  them.  Do  you 
mind  ? ” 
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Mind  ! With  a great  load  lifted  from  her  ! 
“ Mind  !”  her  voice  echoed  her  thought.  “ Of 
course,  I don’t  mind.  But  why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  before  ? ” The  cloud  was  clean  gone  from 
her  sun.  “ If  only  I’d  known.” 

“ I was  late  as  it  was,  without  that.” 

“ But  why  didn’t  you  bring  them  with  you  ? 
I would  have  shut  you  up  in  my  little  room  and 
not  let  you  out  till  you’d  finished.” 

“ I wish  I had.” 

“ But  go,  go  now,”  she  cried  gaily.  “ Hurry, 
or  you  won’t  be  able  to  fetch  me  to  the  party. 
You  were  coming  for  me,”  she  said  with  a sudden 
change  of  voice,  “ weren’t  you  ? ” 

For  answer  he  smiled  at  her.  It  was  more  of 
a real  smile,  he  knew,  than  any  of  his  careful 
grimaces  had  been.  Freedom  was  at  hand.  She 
kissed  him  and,  laughing,  pushed  him  through 
the  door. 

“ Come  with  a taxi,”  she  called  after  him. 
“ Don’t  forget.” 

On  the  pavement  he  took  a deep  breath.  In- 
stantly a part  of  his  strange,  inexplicable  burden 
fell  away.  In  a moment  he  would  be  free  of  it 
all,  for  ever.  But  he  must  hurry,  hurry.  He’d 
told  a lie.  “ But  what  a white  one  ! ” he  cried 
aloud  within  as  he  hastened  down  the  street. 

A taxi  crawled  with  him  impatient  to  his 
rooms.  “ Wait ! ” he  said,  “ I’ll  be  five  minutes.” 
And  he  rushed  up  the  stairs. 

He  sat  down  to  the  table  and  wrote  quickly. 
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“ Dear  Mrs.  Pancred, 

“ Pm  very  sorry , but  I must  return  your 
cheque.  On  thinking  it  over , I find  Pm  far  too 
deeply  committed  to  our  original  scheme  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a proposal  for  changing  it  in 
any  way.” 

He  paused.  “ You  must  be  humble,  humble,” 
sang  in  his  brain. 

“ Pm  very  much  to  blame  for  misleading  you . 
P he  fact  is  Pm  a person  very  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  whoever  Pm  with  at  the  moment.  And  1 couldn’t 
see  what  a false  position  I should  put  myself  in  by 
taking  your  cheque.  But  it’s  quite  clear  to  me 
now. 

“ And  I don’t  believe  your  idea  is  really  practic- 
able for  us.  My  vanity  took  hold  of  it.  Phat  was 
all.  It’s  really  a different  thing  from  our  scheme. 

“ Tours  sincerely , 

“ Gerald  Wickham .” 

He  hesitated.  Then  he  wrote  : 

“ P.S.  I would  be  very  grateful  to  you  indeed 
if  you  would  regard  my  visit  as  not  having  been 
paid , and  our  conversation  as  not  having  occurred. 
Pd  rather  it  wasn’t  mentioned .” 

Then,  in  a quick  impulse  of  mistrust,  he 
laboriously  scratched  out  the  postscript,  blacken- 
ing it  so  that  no  word  could  be  read. 

He  ran  downstairs.  “ The  nearest  messenger 
office,  as  fast  as  you  can.”  He  could  not  be  too 
quick  in  getting  the  cheque  out  of  his  hands. 
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“ It  will  get  there  before  dinner  ? 55  he  asked 
anxiously. 

The  manager  glanced  at  the  clock.  Wickham 
looked  with  him.  A quarter  past  six  already  ! 
“ By  seven,5’  grunted  the  manager.  “ One  and 
sixpence.55 

Wickham  paid  and  hovered  outside  the  door. 
When  the  midget  messenger  came  sauntering  out, 
he  accosted  him  nervously. 

“ Make  sure  it  gets  there  before  seven,  won’t 
you  ? 55  And  he  gave  him  half-a-crown.  The 
boy  stared  at  it,  astonished ; then  he  darted 
furiously  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  jumped 
on  to  a bus.  He  turned  on  the  step  and  waved. 

Suddenly  Wickham  was  exhausted.  “ Done 
up,  completely,”  he  murmured.  But  he  was 
smiling.  He  had  come  to  after  an  operation  and 
all  was  well.  He  must  have  a drink,  though ; 
and  he  took  the  taxi  on  to  the  cafe. 

He  found  himself,  a quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
smiling  at  a half-bottle  of  champagne.  It  was 
worth  it.  Lord,  how  happy  he  was — foolishly 
happy,  stupidly,  unthinkingly  happy.  He  was 
a great  fool,  he  confessed  joyfully.  Were  other 
people  such  fools  as  he  ? The  thought  that  he 
was  certainly  a bigger  fool  than  anyone  in  the 
cafe,  than  anyone  he  knew,  than  anyone  in 
London,  was  comforting. 

“ Hullo,  Gerry  ! 55 

Wickham  looked  up  and  saw  Doherty  with  a 
girl  he  vaguely  recognised  at  his  side.  She 
glanced  timidly  round  the  cafe. 
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“ Let  me  introduce — Miss  Manders— Mr. 
Wickham.” 

Miss  Manders  looked  surprised,  as  though  she 
had  had  no  notion  that  he  was  there.  Then  she 
darted  a smile  at  him  and  darted  it  back  again. 

“ Never  seen  you  here  before  at  this  time 
of  day,”  said  Doherty.  “ And  what’s  this  ? ” 
He  picked  up  Wickham’s  bottle  and  looked  at 
the  label.  “ Pol  Roger  ! Gee-whillikins  ! I 
thought  it  was  ginger-ale.”  Doherty  blew  out 
his  cheeks  and  glanced  sideways  at  Wickham. 
“ I wish  I could  follow  suit,”  he  said. 

“ But  you  must,”  said  Wickham,  and  he 
rapped  on  the  table.  “ Do  you  like  it  sweet  or 
dry,  Miss  Manders  ? ” 

“ Dry,  dry,”  said  Doherty  quickly. 

Wickham  ordered  another  half-bottle.  “ Have 
you  never  been  here  before,  Miss  Manders  ? ” 
The  way  she  glanced  her  bird-like  eyes  told  him 
she  had  not. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “ several  times.” 

“ Have  you  ? ” said  Doherty.  “ Are  you 
sure  ? ” 

“ Well,  I’ve  been  to  one  very  much  like  it,” 
she  said  stoutly. 

“ Then  it  must  be  this  one,”  said  Wickham. 
Miss  Manders  glanced  gratefully  round  Doherty 
towards  him. 

“ We’ve  been,”  said  Doherty,  “ to  the  British 
Museum.  We  don’t  go  to  that  place  half 
enough,  you  know.  We  saw  an  old  Buddha  in 
earthenware — six  foot  high  at  the  very  least. 
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A tremendous  old  chap.  Serene,  majestic,  wise. 
Queer  to  think  of  him  being  put  in  an  oven  like 
a pie-dish.  Seems  so  risky,  doesn’t  it  ? I sup- 
pose they  knew  what  they  were  about,  though. 
Must  have  done.  You  couldn’t  do  that  sort  of 
thing  by  accident.  There’s  just  something  in 
his  smile ; it  must  depend  on  a tenth  of  a milli- 
metre. A blob  of  glaze  would  have  ruined  it. 
If  I’d  made  him,  I couldn’t  have  shoved  him 
into  an  oven.” 

“ It  had,”  said  Miss  Manders,  “ such  a beauti- 
ful blue  dress  on.”  She  glanced  at  Doherty  for 
approval. 

“ Stunning,”  he  said,  and  she  pressed  his  arm 
closer. 

“ I haven’t  seen  it,”  said  Wickham.  “ Buddhas 
make  me  uncomfortable.  I feel  such  a worm  in 
front  of  them.  Don’t  you  think  they  are  just  a 
bit — too  serene  ? The  Parthenon  frieze  is  about 
my  high-water  mark.  I like  things  human.” 

“ Don’t  agree,”  said  Doherty.  “ I like  to  feel 
a worm.  It  gives  me  a kind  of  justification, 
makes  me  feel  that  not  very  much  is  expected 
from  me,  after  all.” 

Wickham  looked  at  the  clock.  Ten  to  seven. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Tancred  had  the  letter  by  now. 
He  hoped  to  goodness  she  wouldn’t  cry.  There 
wasn’t  anything  to  cry  about.  He  had  a vision  of 
her  opening  the  letter ; he  saw  her  clearly  before 
him. 

And  then  he  knew  that  it  was  not  pity  for 
Mrs.  Tancred  he  was  feeling,  but  fear  of  her. 
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Cry  ! She’d  smile.  Yes,  he  was  frightened  of 
that  woman.  He  wished  he  hadn’t  to  meet  her 
again  at  dinner.  If  only  she  could  be  blotted  out 
of  his  life  for  ever  ! 

“ What  time’s  this  show  ? ” said  Doherty. 

“ Eight  o’clock.” 

“ Are  we  going  along  together  ? I don’t  like 
this  kind  of  thing  at  all.  D’you  think  I’m  all 
right  like  this  ? ” Doherty  rubbed  his  chin 
pensively.  “ It  feels  a bit  bristly.  You’re  not 
in  a hurry  for  ten  minutes  ? Do  you  mind 
waiting  here  with  Miss  Manders  while  I get  some 
more  scraped  off  ? ” 

“ All  right.  But  don’t  be  long.”  Doherty 
strode  off. 

“ That  didn’t  sound  very  polite  to  you,  Miss 
Manders,”  said  Wickham.  “ But  I have  to  go 
rather  a long  way  to  pick  someone  up  before 
dinner.” 

“ Is  that  the  lady  you  are  engaged  to  ? Mr. 
Doherty  told  me  you  were  engaged.” 

Wickham  opened  his  eyes  wide.  He  was 
embarrassed. 

“ No — well,  not  exactly.” 

“ But  you  are  going  to  be,”  she  said  with  an 
arch  glance. 

“ 1 dare  say.” 

“ Do  you  like  it  ? The  feeling — being  en- 
gaged ? I don’t  know  whether  I do.” 

So  that  was  what  she  wanted  to  tell  him.  He 
forgave  her  curiosity,  her  arch  glances.  “ I 
congratulate  you,”  he  said,  “ most  sincerely. 
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You  couldn’t  have  found  a better  man.  As  for 
the  feeling,  I’m  not  competent  to  say.  I’m  not 
properly  engaged  you  see.” 

“ I’ve  heard  all  about  her,”  Miss  Manders  went 
on  incorrigibly.  “ Hugh — Mr.  Doherty — admires 
her  enormously.  I’m  a wee  bit  jealous.” 

“ Well,  the  only  thing  I can  do  is  to  admire 
you  : that  will  make  it  all  square.” 

“ That  would  be  very  naughty  of  you.” 
Naughty  ! No,  there  were  limits.  He  gave 
up  the  unequal  struggle.  But  she  pursued. 

“ You  are  a professor,  aren’t  you  ? ” 

“ No,  only  an  assistant-professor.” 

“ You’re  very  young  to  have  a job  like  that, 
aren’t  you  ? What  do  you  profess  ? ” 

“ English  literature.” 

“ Shakespeare  and  Bacon.” 

“ That’s  the  kind  of  thing.  More  Shakespeare 
than  Bacon,  though.” 

“ I don’t  know  very  much  about  English 
literature,”  she  confided.  “ What  do  you  think 
is  best  to  begin  with  ? ” 

Wickham  smiled ; he  had  never  met  a girl  like 
this  before.  “ That’s  rather  hard  to  say,”  he 
said  seriously. 

“ But  you  must  begin  somewhere,  mustn’t 
you  ? ” 

“ Well,”  he  said.  “ Don’t  begin  with  poetry, 
even  though  you  think  you  like  it.  Read  all  the 
novels  you  can  really  enjoy.  Dickens.  David 
Copperdeld .”  Doherty  was  striding  back  com- 
placently. “ Read  all  Dickens.  Read  Wells, 
o 
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Kipps  ! That’s  a good  beginning.”  Perhaps  she 
was  a kind  of  Anne  Pornick. 

“ Am  I all  right  now  ? ” Doherty  asked. 
Wickham  stood  up.  “ You’re  not  going  ? It’s 
not  a quarter  past  yet.” 

“ Indeed  I am.  I’ve  got  to  go  to  Chelsea 
first.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  like  me  to  come  with  you  ? ” 
Doherty  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  patted  his 
stomach  and  expanded  his  chest. 

“ Indeed,  I would  not 

Wickham  smiled  his  good-bye  to  Miss  Manders ; 
but  her  eyes  were  lowered,  and  she  was  tapping 
the  table-top  with  impatient  fingers. 
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“ Did  you  manage  some  of  the  essays  ? ” said 
Anne  as  they  settled  into  the  taxi.  “ You 
couldn’t  have  had  time  for  very  many.” 

“ I’m  a pretty  quick  worker  when  I’m  not 
disturbed.”  It  wasn’t  a lie ; but  it  depressed 
him  to  have  to  fence.  Thank  Heavens,  it  was 
really  all  over  now.  “ I’ve  been  thinking,”  he 
said,  “ about  where  we  are  to  live.  You  don’t 
want  Miss  Bradbury  with  you  still,  do  you  ? ” 
She  pressed  his  hand.  “ Of  course  not.  I 
told  you  so.  But  you  weren’t  listening.” 

“ I’ve  got  an  idea.  If  I come  to  your  house, 
couldn’t  Miss  Bradbury  have  my  rooms  ? They’re 
not  at  all  bad.” 

“ I’ll  come  and  see  your  rooms  to-morrow,” 
said  Anne.  “ I must  inspect  them  first.”  Then 
they  sat  close  to  each  other  and  were  silent. 
It  was  as  though  to  Anne  the  thought  of  taking 
him  into  her  house,  and  to  him  the  thought  ot 
leaving  his  rooms,  was  solemn.  They  were  on 
the  brink  of  a new  life,  and  were  grave. 

On  the  steps  of  Lady  Tancred’s  was  Doherty. 
“ That’s  a blessing,”  he  said  to  Wickham.  “ Even 
more  of  a blessing  than  your  champagne.  I’ve 
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never  been  to  this  baronial  hall  before.  I shall 
creep  in  under  your  wing,”  he  said  to  Anne. 

“ Champagne  ? ” said  Anne,  with  a smiling, 
puzzled  question  in  her  eyes. 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Wickham 
was  saved.  “ It’s  a long  story,”  he  said  close  to 
her  ear,  as  he  took  off  her  cloak.  “ I’ll  tell  you 
afterwards.  Remind  me.”  But  he  wouldn’t 
need  reminding,  he  thought.  He  must  tell  her 
everything ; he  would  never  feel  really  safe  until 
he  had. 

Lady  Tancred,  Galbraith,  and  Tancred  were 
in  the  drawing-room. 

“ Ah,”  said  Lady  Tancred,  greeting  Anne. 
“ Here’s  the  real  heroine.  I’ve  heard  all  about 
your  wonderful  discovery.  Indeed,  I’ve  heard 
about  very  little  else.  I must  come  to  see  it. 
It’s  to  be  finally  decided  to-night,  isn’t  it, 
Richard  ? ” 

Tancred  looked  desperately  at  Anne.  She 
came  to  the  rescue. 

“ No,  not  to-night,”  she  said.  “ Not  till  Mrs. 
Tancred  has  seen  it.” 

“ She’ll  be  down  in  a minute,”  said  Lady 
Tancred.  “ And  I’m  grateful  to  you  besides, 
Miss  Ferguson,  for  saving  Richard  from  the 
South  Seas.” 

Wickham  wished  Mrs.  Tancred  had  been  down 
and  the  encounter  over ; he  did  not  want  this 
unease  prolonged.  Tancred  came  forward  to  him. 

“ I’m  sorry  I missed  you  at  tea-time,  Gerry. 
I simply  couldn’t  get  away  in  time.” 
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This  was  awful.  Wickham  glanced  round 
quickly  towards  Anne.  No,  she  was  talking  to 
Lady  Tancred.  Doherty  was  arguing  with 
Galbraith. 

“ I say,  Tank,”  he  whispered.  “ Don’t  say 
anything  about  that.  Special  reasons.  I’ll  ex- 
plain afterwards.” 

“ Right  oh,”  said  Tancred  gloomily.  Then  his 
face  brightened  suddenly.  “ There’s  something 
I want  to  show  you,”  he  said  aloud.  “ We 
shan’t  be  a second.”  He  pushed  Wickham  into 
a little  room,  full  of  coats.  “ For  Heaven’s  sake 
give  me  a lead,  Gerry,”  he  said.  “ Are  you 
against  this  shop  or  not  ? Miss  Ferguson’s  shop, 
I mean.” 

Wickham  shook  his  head  violently,  as  though 
afraid  of  being  overheard. 

“ Well,  Emilia’s  got  it  fixed  in  her  head  that 
you  are.” 

“ It’s  a mistake.  My  fault,  but  all  a mistake.” 

“ That’s  a comfort.  Upon  my  word,  it’s  nearly 
driven  me  crazy.  Only  I wish  you’d  say  so 
plainly.  It  would  make  things  much  easier  for 
me.” 

“ The  moment  I get  a chance,  I will,  I promise. 
But  don’t  say  anything  about  my  being  here  this 
afternoon.  What  a silly,  bloody  mess  ! ” he  said 
vehemently. 

They  went  back  to  the  room.  A moment  later 
Mrs.  Tancred  entered.  And,  just  as  it  had  done 
that  morning,  Wickham’s  heart  thumped. 

She  did  not  look  angry.  Far  from  it.  On  the 
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contrary,  she  looked  triumphant  : her  quick  black 
eyes  were  shining.  Could  it  be  that  she  hadn’t 
got  his  letter  ? Surely,  that  was  impossible. 
Even  if  she  had  been  out,  she  would  have  found 
it  on  her  return.  She  must  have  got  it. 

She  must  have  got  it,  and  she  didn’t  really 
care.  What  a blessing  ! He  had  been  frightened 
of  her  all  for  nothing.  And  yet  he  could  have 
sworn.  . . . Well — he  drew  a deep  breath  of 
relief — of  all  born  fools  he  was  the  worst.  To 
misjudge  anyone  so  completely  as  that  ! He  was 
a babe.  And  he  almost  laughed  aloud  for  joy. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  gaily  smiling.  But 
— could  he  have  been  taken  in  so  completely  ? 
Why,  the  woman  must  have  been  playing  with 
him  ! He  had  seen  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
must  be  a born  actress. 

“ I think  meeting  in  a cafe  is  so  unsatisfactory,” 
she  was  saying  to  Anne. 

He  felt  that  Anne  was  right,  altogether  and 
completely  right,  about  her.  She  was  damnably 
clever.  Then  from  being  overjoyed  at  the  way 
she  had  taken  it,  he  sank  into  a depth  of  nervous- 
ness. She  was  up  to  something,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  her.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of — but  still. 

They  went  in  to  dinner.  He  was  beside  Mrs. 
Tancred,  and  Anne  was  almost  opposite.  He 
could  not  attend  to  the  conversation.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  Anne’s  face,  until  he  could  scarcely 
see  it. 

“ I’m  not  at  all  sure,”  said  Doherty  with 
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a beaming  smile,  “ that  we  ought  not  to  have 
signed  on  for  Tancred’s  ship.  We’ve  made  the 
great  refusal.  Still,  we  live  by  making  those.” 

“ I am  quite  bewildered,”  said  Lad y Tancred 
“ Even  now  I can’t  make  out  whether  Richard 
was  really  serious — or  anybody  else.” 

“ Nobody  knows,”  said  Galbraith,  “ Were  you 
really  serious,  Tank?  ” 

Tancred  thought  for  a moment.  “ I don’t 
know,”  he  said  with  a sigh.  “ I suppose  I 
was  waiting  to  see  what  you’d  all  say.  And 
how  do  you  tell  when  an  idea  is  serious, 
anyway  ? ” 

“ They  never  are,”  said  Doherty.  “ The  best 
ideas  anyhow.  If  you  make  an  idea  serious,  you 
ruin  it — knock  the  bloom  off  it,  somehow.  What 
you  really  ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  brought 
up  your  ship  overnight  and  had  it  anchored 
outside  Miss  Ferguson’s.  Then  just  at  the 
moment — -you  remember  when — you  should  have 
said  quite  casually  : 6 There  she  is — we’re  going 
now.’  You  gave  us  time  to  make  the  idea 
serious — that  was  the  mistake.” 

“ So  you  aren’t  quite  serious  about  the  book- 
shop, Mr.  Doherty?  ” said  Mrs.  Tancred. 

“ I’m  not  solemn  about  it,  anyhow.”  Doherty 
spoke  almost  rudely.  “ We’re  not  required  to  be 
solemn,  are  we,  Miss  Ferguson  ? ” 

“ Of  course  not.” 

“ I’m  so  glad,”  Mrs.  Tancred  trilled.  “ I 
rather  felt  it  was  a secret  society,  with  a password 
and  a solemn  oath,”  And  she  laughed, 
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There  was  a moment’s  embarrassed  silence. 
Lady  Tancred  spoke,  addressing  them  all. 

“ It  is  something  of  the  kind,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“ Well,”  said  Galbraith,  looking  hard  at  his 
plate,  “ it  is  a rather  peculiar  enterprise,  I 
confess.” 

Anne  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Tancred,  and  half- 
ashamed  of  herself  for  her  own  hostility.  It  was 
hard  for  a stranger. 

“ I don’t  wonder,”  she  said  to  her,  “ that  you 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Nobody  does. 
Everything  is  vague  at  present,  except  that  Mr. 
Galbraith  keeps  the  money.” 

“ In  fact,  Mrs.  Tancred,”  said  Galbraith 
kindly,  “ we’re  waiting  for  you  to  give  us  a lead. 
We’re  marking  time.” 

Mrs.  Tancred  was  gayer  than  ever.  “ That’s 
what  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  ” — then  she  paused 
— “ haven’t  I,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” 

That  was  the  beginning.  Immediately,  Wick- 
ham knew  that  she  would  be  ruthless -to  the  end. 
There  was  no  hope ; and,  because  there  was  no 
hope,  he  felt  quite  clear-headed.  Now,  he  was 
awake. 

“ Yes,”  he  said  very  distinctly.  “ You  gave 
me  a very  interesting  scheme  last  night.  But 
I’m  afraid  it’s  too  ambitious.  Mrs.  Tancred,” 
he  explained  generally,  “ thinks  we  ought  to 
publish  a magazine,  and  books  as  well.” 

“ So  we  ought,”  said  Anne.  “ But  it’s  rather 
difficult  for  us  to  begin  with  that.  You  see, 
we’ve  none  of  us  any  experience,” 
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“ That  was  why  I suggested  a manager,”  said 
Mrs.  Tancred. 

“ But,  Emilia,”  Tancred  protested,  “ don’t 
you  see  that  would  alter  the  whole  thing  ? ” 

“ But  if  nobody  knows  what  the  whole  thing 
is.  . . .”  She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

“ The  one  point  we  do  feel  rather  strongly 
about,”  said  Doherty,  “ is  that  whatever  we  do, 
we  do  ourselves.” 

“ Now,  Mr.  Doherty,  remove  one  of  my  great 
difficulties.  Tell  me — who  are  we  ? Mr.  Wick- 
ham is  always  saying  we.  And  his  we  seems 
rather  different  from  yours.  Mr.  Wickham’s  we 
would  like  a magazine,  I understand,  and  to 
publish  books,  but  it  can’t  afford  to.” 

“ No,  no  ! ” said  Wickham  hurriedly  with  an 
attempt  at  a laugh.  “ My  we  has  repented.  I 
agree  with  Miss  Ferguson.”  He  looked  at  Anne. 
She  was  watching  him,  and  his  eyes  fell.  He 
could  not  meet  hers.  “ We  can’t  begin  that 
way,”  he  said  forlornly. 

“ Yours  is  a rather  exceptional  we,  isn’t  it, 
Mr.  Wickham  ? ” Mrs.  Tancred  spoke  sweetly. 
“ It  changes  its  mind  so  very  quickly.” 

“ You  think  so  ? ” he  said  dully. 

“ Well,”  she  laughed  again.  “ Between  tea 
and  dinner  is  rather  quick,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

Only  Anne  and  Tancred  heard.  They  alone, 
besides  Wickham,  were  meant  to  hear.  Tancred 
understood  nothing  : he  merely  knew  that  Emilia 
intended  to  hurt.  He  glanced  at  Anne’s  face, 
and  was  miserable. 
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“ I think,”  he  said  valiantly,  “ that  I’ve  got  at 
least  five  hundred  books  to  start  the  stock-in- 
trade.”  But  Galbraith  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Tancred.  Only  Doherty  seemed  to  hear.  “ Good 
man,”  he  said.  “ That’s  capital.” 

Anne  was  no  longer  watching  Wickham.  He 
was  a liar  ; she  could  not  look  at  him.  Her  eyes 
were  fastened  on  Mrs.  Tancred,  as  though  she 
were  bewitched.  Surely  a snake,  or  a greedy 
bird  of  prey,  had  those  blind,  dark,  glittering 
eyes.  It  was  they,  the  fascination  of  them  alone, 
that  saved  her  from — no,  she  would  not,  could 
not  break  down.  But  she  was  grateful,  yes  grate- 
ful, for  Mrs.  Tancred’s  eyes.  They  held  her 
together ; they  numbed  her  senses.  She  saw 
Mrs.  Tancred’s  lips  move,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  come  long  after,  like  the  report  of  a cannon 
after  the  distant  smoke. 

“ You  see,”  they  were  saying  to  Anne,  “ Mr. 
Wickham  was  kind  enough  to  have  tea  with  me 
this  afternoon  and  explain.” 

“ Yes,  he  told  me,”  said  Anne  mechanically. 

“ I thought  I had  converted  him.  But  no  ! 
He’s  very  loyal.  It  was  only  a momentary 
weakening,  wasn’t  it,  Mr.  Wickham  ? ” 

“ A momentary  weakening,”  Wickham  gravely 
repeated  in  his  dream. 

“ And  now  he’s  returned  to  the  true  fold.” 
Wickham  nodded.  No,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done.  He  felt  icy  cold.  His  mind  like  a 
busy  balloon  floated  far  away  from  him,  asking 
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faint,  ineffectual  questions.  Why  had  she  done 
it  ? Surely,  she  could  get  no  pleasure  from  what 
she  had  done.  It  was  a monstrous,  causeless 
thing,  outside  his  world.  And  that  woman 
beside  him,  with  the  black  hair,  the  soft  hand 
he  had  held  in  his  own  four  hours  ago,  and  the 
gay  voice,  had  done  it  deliberately.  It  might 
be  a good  thing  to  kill  her.  His  mind  played 
with  newspaper  headlines,  put  himself  in  the 
dock,  gave  himself  an  eloquent  speech  in  his  own 
defence,  bowed  his  head  with  an  undaunted  smile 
before  the  sentence,  waved  his  hand  to  Anne, 
who  sat  high  in  the  court,  almost  under  the  roof. 

No,  that  was  too  fantastic.  Surely  he  could 
explain  some  other  way.  No,  there  was  no  way. 
Anne  would  not  listen ; and  he  would  not 
explain.  That  was  certain.  If  Anne  liked  to 
believe  all  that,  she  must.  It  was  no  use  his 
trying.  And  how  could  she  help  believing  it  ? 
Believing  what  ? That  he  was  a liar  ? He  was. 
For  a second  he  had  a pathetic  vision  of  himself, 
and  words  came  from  the  darkness  of  memory  to 
fit  it. 

“ O lim£d  bird,  that  struggling  to  be  free 
Art  more  engaged.” 

“ Hamlet,”  that  was.  Hopeless.  A tragedy. 
Yes,  he — he  of  all  men — was  caught  in  a tragedy, 
Desdemona’s  handkerchief.  He  had  never 
imagined  that  one  of  those  things  could  be  real, 
could  descend  upon  him.  And  a real  Iago — 
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that  woman  beside  him,  from  whose  soft  white 
stupid  hand  that  he  had  held  he  could  not  take 
his  eyes.  Iago’s  hand — “ white  as  monumental 
alabaster.”  No,  that  was  Desdemona’s. 

“ And  say  beside  that  in  Aleppo  once 
When  a malignant  and  a turban’d  Turk 
Beat  a Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 

I took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog 
And  smote  him  thus.” 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  how  his 
tragedy  ought  to  end,  there  at  the  dinner-table. 
Instead, 

“ You’re  very  silent,  Mr.  Wickham,”  Lady 
Tancred  said.  “ You’re  not  feeling  the  burden 
of  your  responsibilities  already.” 

Wickham  looked  vaguely  towards  her  and 
smiled  foolishly. 

“ In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Doherty  says,  you  are 
solemn.” 

“ I don’t  know  why  it  is  ” — he  shook  his  head 
desperately — “ but  I do  get  solemn  fits.  Quite 
suddenly.  And  I haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  is  happening,  or  being  said.  Cerebral 
anaemia,  I suppose  ; something  physical,  anyhow.” 
“ Cerebral  anaemia  ! ” Lady  Tancred  laughed. 
“ I think  it’s  almost  presumptuous  of  you  to 
pretend  to  such  a thing.” 

“ I knew  a man,”  said  Doherty,  “ a brilliant 
fellow,  a demonstrator  with  me  at  college.  One 
day  in  the  lab.  he  said  to  me  suddenly  : ‘ I’ve 
got  a nerve  twisted  here,’  ” Doherty  put  his 
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finger  on  the  side  of  his  head,  above  his  ear. 
44  4 It’s  driving  me  mad.’  I asked  him  if  he  felt 
any  pain  there.  He  said  none  at  all.  And  yet, 
sure  enough,  in  a fortnight  he  was  raving  mad. 
He  died  within  a month.  I always  thought  it 
was  a pity  they  didn’t  look  and  see  whether  any- 
thing was  twisted.  It  was  queer  that  he  should 
have  been  so  certain,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 

Wickham  saw  a little  knotted  vein,  like  a piece 
of  thin  string. 

44  There  isn’t  any  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  have 
been  right,  is  there  ? ” said  Lady  Tancred. 

44  None  at  all.  But  there  isn’t  any  reason, 
known  to  science,  why  he  should  have  been ; 
and  that’s  why  they  didn’t  look.” 

Anne  listened.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  he  could 
explain  it  all.  Surely,  he  could.  Oh,  but  why 
— and  the  question  was  like  a sudden  throb  of 
pain — why  had  he  lied  to  her  ? Nothing  could 
ever  take  that  away.  It  would  go  on  poisoning 
her  for  ever.  And  again,  beneath  this,  why 
hadn’t  he  known  her  well  enough  to  see  that  not 
what  he  had  done  mattered,  but  the  lie.  What 
would  she  have  cared  what  he  had  done  if  he 
had  only  told  her  ? To  have  known,  to  have 
been  surprised  and  wounded  by  him,  and  not  by 
another,  not  by  that  woman  there — she  would 
have  been  content,  and  happy  even.  But  now 
there  was  no  remedy.  The  worm  had  entered 
in. 

She  had  been  a fool,  to  believe  in  him  as  she 
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had  believed.  There  was  no  excuse  for  that. 
It  was  behaving  like  a child,  not  like  a woman. 
That  was  why  Mrs.  Tancred  had  the  power  to 
torture  her.  She  had  given  her  the  power. 
She  was  angry,  embittered  at  her  own  weakness. 
She  would  never  give  way  again. 

They  were  in  the  drawing-room  again,  and 
Mrs.  Tancred  was  speaking  to  her.  With  a sense 
of  victory,  she  could  be  generous  now. 

“ I’m  quite  converted,”  she  said  to  Anne,  “ to 
the  original  plan.  I think  it’s  much  the  best. 
And  I’ve  heard  the  most  marvellous  things  about 
the  rooms  you’ve  found.  I’m  afraid,”  she  said 
with  a conciliatory  smile,  “ I’ve  been  rather  a 
disturbing  influence.  It  was  only  because  I’m 
strange  to  these  things.  You  do  forgive  me, 
don’t  you  ? ” 

Anne  smiled.  “ There’s  nothing  to  forgive,” 
she  said.  “ On  the  contrary,  I’m  grateful  to  you, 
extremely  grateful.”  She  found,  as  she  said  it, 
that  she  meant  it.  Yes,  Mrs.  Tancred  had 
saved  her.  Without  knowing  it,  and  intending 
far  otherwise,  she  had  preserved  her  from  disaster. 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Tancred  was  taken 
aback.  She  could  not  hide  the  amazement  in 
the  glance  she  shot  at  Anne ; she  was  troubled 
and  uneasy. 

“ It’s  very  kind  of  you,”  she  murmured,  “ to 
say  that.” 

“ It’s  the  simple  truth,”  said  Anne.  And  now 
she  felt  calm  and  possessed  and  triumphant.  In 
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a moment  of  time  she  had  grown  old  and  wise. 
There  was  no  need  to  defend  herself  anxiously 
any  more.  She  was  changed,  utterly  changed 
and  she  felt  a faint,  smiling  wonder  that  the 
little  black-haired  woman  with  the  glittering 
eyes,  and  the  unquiet  fingers,  should  even  for  a 
moment  have  had  power  over  her. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  dining-room,  Tancred  strove 
to  restore  the  spirits  of  his  discomforted  friends. 
Galbraith  was  depressed,  Wickham  silent,  and  he 
himself  sick  at  heart,  he  hardly  knew  why.  Only 
Doherty  seemed  unconscious  of  the  cloud  that 
had  descended.  Tancred  turned  towards  him  as 
to  the  sun.  Yet  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

“ Is  that  port  all  right,  Doherty  ? ” 

It  seemed  then  that  even  Doherty  was  pre- 
occupied ; for  he  stared  vaguely  at  his  glass,  then 
vaguely  at  Tancred.  “ Oh,  yes,”  he  said. 
“ Simply  admirable.”  And  then,  fingering  his 
glass,  he  said  to  Wickham  nonchalantly  : “ Don’t 
you  think  there’s  something  very  attractive  about 
the  girl  you  met  this  afternoon  ? ” 

“ Awfully,”  said  Wickham.  He  scarcely  be- 
lieved it,  but  for  God’s  sake  let  someone  be  happy 
in  this  ghastly  world.  “ She  seemed  so  simple.” 
Doherty  was  happy.  Still  staring  at  the  stem 
of  his  glass,  he  smiled  at  the  picture  in  his  brain. 
“ I got  engaged  to  her  this  afternoon,”  he  mur- 
mured, “ in  the  British  Museum.” 

Galbraith  woke  from  his  reverie.  “ Did  you 
now  ? ” A sparkle  came  into  his  eyes.  “ Well, 
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I am  glad.  That  is  good  ! ” he  said,  still  more 
emphatically. 

“ Let’s  drink  her  health,”  said  Tancred.  But 
in  his  eagerness  he  had  just  time  to  wonder  why 
he,  who  had  begun  that  day  to  feel  that  the 
happiness  of  marriage  was  already  fading  mysteri- 
ously, should  be  so  happy  at  the  thought  of 
Doherty’s  engagement. 

The  three  drank  to  Miss  Manders,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  with  an  oddly  intense  sincerity. 
For  a moment  a girl  with  a large  picture-hat  and 
a small  uncertain  face  became  a symbol,  almost 
a sacrament. 

“ It’s  awfully  good  of  you  people  ...  so 
damned  decent.”  Doherty  stammered  words 
unlike  his  own. 

While  they  went  to  the  drawing-room  Wick- 
ham plucked  Galbraith  by  the  sleeve. 

“ Do  you  mind,”  he  whispered,  “ seeing  Anne 
home  ? ” 

Galbraith  looked  sideways  at  him  through  his 
glasses.  “ All  right,”  he  said. 

No  one  talked  of  the  shop.  Instead  they  talked 
of  Italy,  of  the  Government,  of  holidays,  of  a 
hundred  things  which  had  lain  unused  and  use- 
less on  the  fringes  of  their  minds  for  weeks,  and 
when  Lady  Tancred  asked  Anne  when  she  would 
take  her  to  see  the  rooms,  there  was  a moment’s 
audible  silence.  Lady  Tancred  was  aware  of  it, 
and  because  she  was  aware  of  it,  she  went  bravely 
on. 
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“ Don’t  you  think,”  she  said  to  Anne,  “ Emilia 
and  I might  come  together  ? ” 

“ That  would  be  very  pleasant,”  said  Anne. 

“ Then  it  had  better  be  as  soon  as  possible* 
hadn’t  it  ? Could  we  come  on  Monday  after- 
noon ? ” 
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Anne  and  Galbraith  got  into  the  cab  together. 
So  he  was  not  coming  back  with  her,  he  was  not 
going  to  try  to  explain.  A cold  desolation  pierced 
Anne’s  heart  again  ; then,  gathering  her  strength 
together,  she  said  to  herself  that  she  was  glad  of 
it,  yes,  glad.  Galbraith,  sitting  silent,  opposite 
her,  provoked  her  into  speech. 

“ I withdraw  all  I said  about  Mrs.  Tancred,” 
she  said.  “ I don’t  suspect  her  any  more — not  at 
all.” 

“ Is  that  so  ? ” 

“ Don’t  you  believe  it  ? ” 

“ Of  course,  if  you  say  so.” 

Silence.  She  was  not  going  to  break  it  again. 
“ Life,”  said  Galbraith,  with  his  chin  on  the 
crook  of  his  umbrella,  “ is  a queer  business.” 

Then  they  both  laughed,  out  of  politeness. 

“ Doherty’s  brimming  with  happiness,”  said 
Galbraith  again,  “ and  we’re  all  miserable.” 

“ Are  you  miserable  ? ” said  Anne.  “ I’m  not. 
I’m  rather  exhilarated.” 

“ Miserable  isn’t  perhaps  the  word — pensive 
rather.” 
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Anne  would  not  deny  that  she  might  be  called 
pensive.  “ Why  is  Mr.  Doherty  happy  ? ” 

“ He’s  engaged.” 

“ Oh  1 Then  that  won’t  last.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure.  Everything  is  incalculable. 
Personally  ” — he  prodded  his  umbrella  into  the 
cushion  opposite — “ I’d  prefer  a little  more  cer- 
tainty. But  I can  see  it  is  exciting.  Change, 
perpetual  flux,  attraction  and  repulsion.  Why  on 
earth  do  we  long  for  permanence  ? ” 

“ I don’t,”  said  Anne. 

“ I do,”  said  Galbraith.  They  laughed  again, 
out  of  politeness. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  us,”  said  Galbraith 
again,  “ is  that  we  don’t  know  how  to  exclude 
things.”  She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

“ Or  how  to  include  them,”  he  said,  handing  her 
out  of  the  taxi. 

“ That’s  very  cryptic.  Won’t  you  come  up — 
and  explain  ? ” 

Galbraith  paused  irresolutely.  Then  he  shook 
his  head  slowly.  “ No,  I don’t  think  so.  I’m 
not  company  to-night.” 

“ Let’s  walk,”  said  Wickham  to  Doherty,  and 
he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  stars. 

“ Were  you  surprised  ? ” said  Doherty. 

He  was  referring  to  his  engagement,  of  course. 
Was  he  surprised  ? “ No,  I don’t  think  so,”  said 
Wickham.  “ Besides,  I knew  about  it  already. 
Miss  Manders  told  me  at  the  cafe.” 
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“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Doherty,  “ that  I’m 
more  surprised  than  anybody.  That’s  odd.” 

“ Odd  ! Why  ? It  only  means  we  know  you 
better  than  you  do  yourself.  And  anyhow  you 
gave  yourself  away  completely  yesterday  after- 
noon.” 

“ Yesterday  afternoon  ? ” Doherty  mused 
doubtfully. 

“ At  Miss  Ferguson’s,”  Wickham  reminded  him. 

“ Ah,  yes.  Was  that  only  yesterday  after- 
noon ? Of  course.  Did  I give  myself  away  ? 
How?” 

“ I’ve  forgotten  now.  But  I know  I knew  you 
were  on  the  point  of  getting  married.” 

“ Well,  there’s  nothing  so  wonderful  in  that 
after  all.  I might  have  said  the  same  about  you 
and  Miss  Ferguson.” 

“ You  might,”  said  Wickham. 

“ I admire  her  immensely.” 

“ So  do  I.”  Wickham  found  himself  liking  the 
conversation. 

“ There’s  something  so  straight  about  her.  I 
mean,  you  know  where  you  are  with  her.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  Wickham. 

“ Now  Mrs.  Tancred  ” — Doherty  warmed  at 
the  approach  of  his  bete  noire — “ is  a woman  who 
gets  on  my  nerves.  I really  can’t  see  any  excuse 
for  her.  Shaking  hands  with  her  is  enough.  I 
feel  I can  tell  her  a mile  off.  Why,  I believe  I 
could  hear  her  voice  a mile  away — on  a calm  day, 
anyhow.” 
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“ Do  you  think  there’s  something  queer  about 
her  voice  ? ” 

“ No,  I suppose  not  really.  It’s  only  imagina- 
tion. But  do  tell  me,  once  for  all,  why  Tancred 
married  her.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“But  you  don’t  see  any  excuse  for  her,  do 
you  ? ” 

“ I can  see  an  excuse  for  anybody.  I can  see  an 
excuse  for  myself.  And  that  wants  doing, 
sometimes.” 

“ That  ” — Doherty  spoke  reflectively,  after  a 
pause — “ sounds  rather  like  me.” 

“ It  is  you.  It’s  one  of  your  own  remarks.” 

“ I have  a vague  idea.  . . He  stopped 
beneath  a lamp-post.  “ Look  here,  did  I actually 
say  that,  or  is  it  one  of  the  remarks  I ought  to 
have  made  ? ” 

“ You  may  have  said  it.  It’s  in  character,  or 
it  was  in  character.  But  I said  it  then.” 

“ Do  you  believe  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I believe  it.” 

“ That’s  the  difference  ” — Doherty  spoke  with 
something  of  the  solemnity  of  a drunken  man — 
“ you  believe  it,  and  I never  did.” 

They  walked  on. 

“ We’ll  have  to  find  some  way  of  getting  Mrs. 
Tancred  out  of  the  club,  you  know,”  said  Doherty 
eagerly.  “ There  may  be  an  excuse  for  her,  but 
there  can’t  be  any  excuse  for  her  being  in  our 
show.  And  I tell  you,  old  man,  she’ll  do  it  in, 
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somehow.  I know  she  will ; I know  it  in  my 
bones.” 

“ But  what  can  we  do  ? She  is  Mrs.  Tancred, 
after  all.”  It  was  a game  Wickham  was  playing. 
Shops,  failures  of  shops ; love,  failures  of  love ; 
these  things  simply  happened.  Something  fell 
down,  something  got  on  its  feet  again.  It  was 
painful  that  the  fire  inside  you  should  suddenly 
be  put  out — painful  for  a moment,  but  perhaps 
for  a moment  only.  And  yet,  he  envied  Doherty 
his  prescience.  Prescience  of  what  had  already 
happened,  no  doubt.  But  still,  he  himself  had 
not  had  it.  It  might  have  been  useful  to  him. 

“ What  would  you  do  ? ” he  asked. 

Doherty  thought  for  a moment.  “ Well, 
there’s  one  thing  I’d  do  to-morrow.  I’d  tell 
Tancred  straight  out  that  we  wanted  him  and 
didn’t  want  his  wife.” 

“ You’d  really  do  that  ? ” 

“ I would.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  you  might.  But  I don’t  see 
myself  doing  it,  or  Galbraith  either.  We’re  old 
friends.  No,  it  couldn’t  be  done,”  said  Wickham. 

The  finality  of  his  own  sentence  was  comfort- 
able in  his  ears.  There  were  things  that  could 
not  be  done.  He  went  over  his  acts  during  the 
day,  trying  them  as  with  a touchstone.  He  could 
not  have  hurt  Mrs.  Tancred ; he  could  not  have 
told  Anne.  A thin  thread  of  necessity  bound 
his  acts  together.  He  was  he. 
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Tancred  stood  with  his  back  to  the  mantel- 
piece, and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  looked 
down  at  his  mother  and  Emilia.  His  mother  was 
watching  him,  and  he  smiled  at  her.  Emilia 
looked  at  her  foot,  and  with  a little  weary  yawn, 
tapped  the  end  of  her  amber  necklace  against  her 
chair. 

“ What  a failure  ! 55  he  said. 

“ I think,”  said  Emilia,  “ that  dinner-parties 
nearly  always  are.” 

“ But  why,”  asked  Lady  Tancred,  “ were  you 
all  so  depressed  ? ” 

Tancred  shook  his  head. 

“ And  you  are  all  such  good  friends,”  said 
Lady  Tancred. 

“ Probably  ” — Emilia  began  to  swing  her  foot 
— “ that  was  the  reason.  It  is  possible  to  know 
one  another  too  well.  And  one  begins  to  be 
bored.”  Her  voice  was  thin  and  weary. 

“ And  then,”  said  Lady  Tancred,  “ you  had 
so  much  to  talk  about.  I thought  you  were  going 
to  have  a final  discussion  of  your  plans.” 

“ That  was  the  idea,”  Tancred  reluctantly 
agreed.  With  one  eye  closed  he  aimed  his  open 
penknife  at  a chink  in  the  parquet  and  let  it  fall. 
It  clattered. 

“ Don’t  do  that,  darling,  please ! ” Lady 
Tancred  winced. 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  said  Emilia,  “ that  it  makes 
things  much  harder  when  everybody  knows  they 
have  to  discuss  something  ? ” 
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“ It  would,  if  you  were  solicitors,  I suppose,” 
said  Lady  Tancred.  “ I don’t  like  discussing 
business  myself.  But  then  this  wasn’t  exactly 
business.” 

Tancred  took  off  one  of  his  pumps,  and  criss- 
crossed the  sole  with  his  knife-blade.  “ To 
prevent  it  slipping,”  he  explained  to  his  mother. 

“ What  strange  things  you  do ! ” she  said. 
Strange  and  delightful  things  which  she  adored. 
She  hoped  he  would  always  do  them,  and  always 
carry  a huge  knife  in  his  pocket  to  do  them  with. 
And  he  was  married  ! Once  again  Lady  Tancred 
tried  to  accept  it  as  a familiar  thing. 

“ It’s  generally  disappointing,”  said  Emilia, 
“ when  you  have  to  bring  an  idea  down  to  earth. 
It’s  so  much  more  exciting  to  think  about  things 
than  to  do  them.” 

Tancred  had  taken  off  his  other  shoe.  Listen- 
ing, he  seemed  to  forget  about  criss-crossing  it. 
He  began  to  write  on  it  with  the  point  of  his 
knife.  EMIL.  . . . The  name  was  dear  to  him. 
It  had  an  existence,  a substance  even,  of  its  own. 
It  meant  something  more  than  his  wife  who  sat 
facing  him,  and  at  whom  he  did  not  look. 

“ Oh,  I am  tired  ! ” she  said  with  a small  yawn. 
“ I’m  going  to  bed.” 

With  his  knife  in  his  hand  Tancred  went  to 
open  the  door.  “ I shan’t  be  long,”  he  said. 

Then  he  squatted  on  the  floor  and  leaned 
against  his  mother’s  knees. 

“ I suppose  Emilia’s  right,”  he  sighed.  No, 
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there  was  something  more,  and  she  was,  in  a way, 
responsible.  She  had  not  known  what  she  had 
done,  in  letting  out  about  Wickham’s  having 
changed  his  mind.  It  was  not  her  fault,  but 
Wickham’s.  He  shouldn’t  have  wobbled.  But 
there  wasn’t  anything  very  terrible  in  wobbling. 
Why  on  earth  had  Anne  Ferguson  taken  it  so 
seriously  ? 

How  could  Emilia  have  known  that  she  was 
so  keen  on  Wickham  as  all  that  ? He  himself 
hadn’t  had  the  faintest  idea.  He  wondered 
vaguely  whether  Emilia  loved  him  like  that. 
Hardly.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  would  like  to 
be  loved  quite  like  that.  He  didn’t  know, 
though.  If  he  was,  he  would  mind  his  P’s  and 
Q’s  a bit  more  than  Gerry  had  done.  You 
couldn’t  let  a woman  down  if  she  really  loved  you 
—not  even  over  a thing  like  a shop. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  laid  his  head  back  in  his 
mother’s  lap.  She  twisted  a lock  of  his  hair 
gently  round  her  fingers. 

“ I’m  so  sorry,  Richard,”  she  said. 

“ It  was  a bit  of  a blow,”  he  confessed.  “ I 
think  Gerry  was  the  real  trouble.”  And  he  tried 
to  explain ; his  words  were  vague. 

So  Emilia  had  succeeded,  thought  Lady 
Tancred.  She  had  meant  to  wreck  the  scheme, 
and  she  had.  Well,  it  wasn’t  his  mother’s  busi- 
ness to  open  Richard’s  eyes.  Not  her  business — 
it  was  her  duty  not  to.  But  what,  she  wondered 
miserably,  was  in  store  for  him  ? No,  she  was 
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being  foolish — and  unfair.  What  right  had  she 
to  say  that  Emilia  had  meant  to  wreck  the  scheme  ? 
Emilia  was  a stranger,  and  could  not  understand ; 
she  could  not  be  expected  to  understand. 

“ I think,”  said  Tancred  slowly  with  his  eyes 
still  closed,  as  though  in  a dream,  “ perhaps  it 
was  a mistake  our  coming  back  so  soon.  The 
thing  would  have  been  on  its  legs  in  another 
week,  and  then  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered.” 

“ But  there’s  nothing  irreparable,  darling, 
surely,  is  there  ? ” 

“ N — o.  I don’t  suppose  so.  I don’t  know. 

. . . Good-night,  mother.” 

Miss  Bradbury  had  not  been  so  late  for  weeks. 
It  was  a quarter  to  twelve.  She  had  had  one  of 
her  convenient  concerts  to  fit  Anne’s  dinner- 
party, of  course.  But  a concert  would  hardly 
have  lasted  so  long. 

Anne  was  impatient  for  her  to  come.  She  was 
tired  of  telling  herself  that  she  was  happy  and  free 
and  that  everything  was  for  the  best.  She  felt 
an  unreasonable  resentment  against  Miss  Brad- 
bury. Louisa  ought  to  have  been  at  home  ; then 
she  would  not  have  had  this  provoking  feeling 
that  she  was  possibly — ever  so  little,  of  course — 
disenchanted  and  desolate. 

On  the  contrary,  she  was  free  and  happy.  For 
a moment  she  had  been  swept  out  of  her  safe 
anchorage  into  the  open  sea,  and  now — miracle 
of  miracles ! — she  was  back  again  in  her  own  dear 
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harbour,  among  her  tulips,  and  her  books,  sitting 
beneath  her  grandmother’s  portrait  in  oil  paint 
as  smooth  as  her  neatly  parted  hair.  Of  course, 
she  was  happy ; and  this  strange  feeling  was  one 
of  utter  relief  at  her  escape  from.  . . . From 
what  ? 

From  what ! Treachery,  lies,  deceit,  unhappi- 
ness. Suppose  the  revelation  had  come  later, 
how  miserable  she  would  have  been  ! It  would 
have  killed  her.  She  had  been  very,  very  fortun- 
ate indeed.  It  had  come  before — well,  almost 
before — she  had  really  fallen  in  love  with  Wick- 
ham. You  couldn’t  really  fall  in  love  with  anyone 
in  two  days,  after  all.  Still,  it  had  come  just  in 
time,  just  in  time.  She  had  had  her  glimpse  of 
what  life  really  was,  and  it  was  enough. 

No,  it  couldn’t  be  that  she  had  escaped  from 
life.  She  wouldn’t  feel  happy  about  that,  and 
she  was — yes,  surely  she  was — happy.  Well, 
calm  ! And  besides  everyone  wasn’t  like  Wick- 
ham. Galbraith  would  never  have  treated  her 
like  that.  Why,  Doherty  even  had  seen  through 
Mrs.  Tancred  from  the  beginning.  Then  she 
discovered  that  it  made  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence to  her  what  Galbraith  or  Doherty  would 
have  done.  They  might  have  fallen  flat  before 
Mrs.  Tancred,  for  all  she  would  have  cared. 

How  far  away  and  unfamiliar  the  portrait  of 
her  grandmother  looked  ! She  was  a complete 
stranger,  with  her  flattened  hair  and  her  flowered 
satin  gown  ; with  her  eyes  cast  demurely  on  to  her 
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little  hands.  Sixty,  a hundred,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  away. 

Oh,  why — her  secret  soul  wailed — hadn’t  he 
come  back  with  her  ? Surely,  he  could  have 
explained  it  all.  And  even  if  she  hadn’t  believed 
it,  and  he  had  sat  there  wringing  his  hands  and 
looking  somewhere  beyond  her,  even  that  would 
have  been  better  than  this.  Disconsolately,  she 
felt  in  the  corners  of  her  armchair,  and  pulled 
out  a crumpled  yellow  handkerchief;  she  thrust 
it  back  quickly  like  an  importunate  thought. 

Why  didn’t  Louisa  come  ? She  had  no  right  to 
leave  her  alone  like  this.  Now  it  was  ten  minutes 
to  twelve.  Nearly  midnight.  Louisa  had  begun 
to  feel  free  now,  that  was  it.  Anne  felt  she  had 
no  right  to  feel  free. 

Meanwhile  Louisa  was  looking  anxiously  at  her 
watch.  She  was  inside  a bus  which  had  borne  her 
all  the  way  from  Golders  Green,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth.  She  had  taken  the  tube  to  Golders 
Green  after  her  concert,  and  now  she  was  wonder- 
ing why  buses  went  so  fast  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Perhaps  they  were  glad  to  get  home. 
But  they  went  much  too  fast.  She  hadn’t 
wanted  to  be  back  before  a quarter  past  twelve, 
and  now  it  was  only  a quarter  to.  She  hoped  they 
would  hardly  notice  her.  She  would  just  say 
“ Good-evening  ! ” to  Anne  and  Mr.  Wickham 
and  go  straight  to  her  room. 

She  tapped  very  softly  at  the  door.  “ May  I 
come  in  ? ” 
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What  a relief ! Mr.  Wickham  had  gone.  She 
hadn’t  disturbed  them. 

“ What  a long  concert ! ” said  Anne. 

“ It  was  rather  long,  dear.” 

“ You’re  tired,”  said  Anne.  “ Sit  down.” 
And  she  made  Miss  Bradbury  sit  in  her  own  arm- 
chair and  put  a cushion  behind  her  head.  Louisa 
faintly  protested. 

Then  Anne  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  high-backed 
chair  which  was  generally  Louisa’s  and  looked  at 
her,  oh,  so  strangely.  Miss  Bradbury  was  uncom- 
fortable, unnerved. 

“ I think,”  she  said  timidly,  “ I’ve  heard  of 
some  rooms  that  will  be  quite  satisfactory.  I 
shall  be  able  to  have  them  immediately,  furnished 
— if  you  won’t  mind  waiting  a little  before  I take 
my  things  away.  It  won’t  be ” 

“ Are  they  better  than  these  ? ” Anne  inter- 
rupted. 

“ Well  ” — Miss  Bradbury  gave  a faint  little 
nervous  laugh — “ that  could  hardly  be,  could  it, 
dear  ? ” 

“ The  rooms  are  good  enough,  I suppose,” 
Anne  admitted.  “ But  the  company  ! You  can’t 
say  much  for  the  company,  can  you  now, 
honestly  ? ” 

“ Anne  ! ” Miss  Bradbury  protested. 

“ If  you  think  you  can  put  up  with  the  com- 
pany,” said  Anne  in  such  a business-like  voice 
that  Miss  Bradbury  thought  for  a moment  she 
meant  a real  company  and  was  confused,  “ you  can 
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have  these  rooms  for  ever,  and  me  as  a part  of  the 
furniture.  That  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
moving,  won’t  it  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! ” Miss  Bradbury  was  vaguely  alarmed. 
Then  she  plucked  up  courage  to  be  firm.  “ No, 
I don’t  think  I could.  It’s  sweet  of  you,  Anne 
dear.  But  I should  be  in  the  way,  I should  feel 
in  the  way.” 

“ There  will  be  only  one,  you  know.” 

Miss  Bradbury  was  quite  frightened.  She 
raised  herself  half  out  of  her  chair. 

“ And  no  one  at  all  for  a week  or  two,”  Anne 
went  on.  “ I’m  going  away.” 

Miss  Bradbury  stood  right  up,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together.  Then  she  stretched  them  out 
towards  Anne. 

“ No,  don’t  touch  me,”  said  Anne  hurriedly. 
“ It’s  all  over.  We  won’t  have  any  men  in 
the  house.  They’re  too — disappointing,”  she 
laughed.  “ No  bones  broken.” 

Miss  Bradbury  was  too  surprised  to  speak.  She 
must  say  something,  however.  The  clock  on  the 
embankment  began  to  chime.  She  would  wait 
till  it  had  finished,  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

One , two , three,  four,  five,  six,  seven. 

“ Can’t  you  say  anything,  Louisa  ? ” 

Miss  Bradbury  shook  her  head,  slowly,  like  a 
big  pendulum. 

Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve . 

“ Anne  dear,  I don’t  know.  I don’t  know.  . . ” 
She  put  her  arms  round  Anne’s  neck.  There 
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“ If  you’re  glad,  I’m 


were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
glad.” 

“ Of  course,  I’m  glad,  Louisa.  Don’t  be 
silly.”  Anne  put  Miss  Bradbury’s  arms  away 
from  her.  “ I can’t  bear  to  be  clutched,”  she 
said. 

Wickham  said  good-bye  to  Doherty  outside  his 
lodgings  near  the  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  He  would 
have  liked  to  go  up  with  him  and  spend  the  night 
in  talking.  Yet,  when  Doherty  pressed  him, 
he  refused.  It  would  be  only  postponing  the 
moment  when  he  would  be  left  alone  with 
himself. 

“ Good-night,  sweet  prince,”  he  said,  “ and 
flights  of  angels  tend  thee  to  thy  rest.”  A 
hungry  tenderness  for  Doherty,  a new  and  un- 
known feeling,  swept  over  him.  The  words  he 
had  begun  to  speak  half  in  mockery  were  endorsed 
by  his  secret  soul. 

He  put  his  hand  on  Doherty’s  shoulder. 

“ Good-bye,”  he  said  again.  “ You’re  going 
to  be  happy,  old  boy ; I know.” 

Then  he  walked  away.  For  a moment  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  cleansed,  that  God — he  smiled — 
yes,  that  God  had  touched  him  with  his  finger 
into  existence  and  given  him  a place  in  the  created 
world. 

But  the  buoyancy  sagged,  the  confidence  died 
away  ; his  steps  became  slower  and  slower.  From 
a ship  steering  a course  he  became  a drifting  piece 
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of  flotsam,  guided  only  by  a horror  of  returning 
to  his  own  rooms. 

He  wandered  through  obscure  streets.  A small, 
square,  silent  church  stood  out  of  the  night.  A 
little  farther  he  stopped  outside  the  door  of  a 
closed  public  house  and  listened  to  two  faint 
voices  talking  in  the  twilight  of  one  incandescent 
lamp. 

“ What’s  the  time,  dearie  ? ” one  barmaid  said 
to  the  other. 

“ Twenny  twelve.” 

“ To-morrow’s  Sunday,”  the  voice  called 
gently,  and  the  words  echoed  through  the  empty 
bar. 

The  side-streets  were  deserted,  like  streams 
which  had  emptied  themselves  into  the  rivers  and 
now  waited  for  the  cool  fall  of  night  to  fill  them 
again,  and  wash  away  the  stains  and  refuse  of  the 
faded  day.  Here  and  there  a policeman  stood 
motionless  on  the  edge  of  a circle  of  lamplight, 
the  point  and  focus  of  a long  dim  shadow  that 
gathered  out  of  the  twilit  pavement.  Over  all 
was  the  dull,  undiminished  roar  of  the  great 
streets,  flowing  turbidly  round  dark  and  silent 
islands. 

All  was  as  it  must  be  : happiness  for  one,  pain 
for  another,  and  for  yet  another  insentience  like 
his  own.  Now  he  scarcely  even  heard  the  foolish 
thing  within  him  that  longed  for  happiness  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  He  was  burned  away 
completely  into  ashes  : nullity  stole  over  him  like 
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sleep.  Love,  friendship  : the  lover  of  love,  the 
friend  of  friendship  felt  them  slide  through  his 
fingers,  leaving  no  residue  behind.  Whose  was 
the  blame  ? Doherty  would  never  feel  to  him  as 
he  felt  to  Doherty  an  hour  ago  : neither  would 
Doherty  ever  feel  to  him  as  he  felt  to  Doherty 
now.  Men  and  women  came  together  for  a 
moment,  and  parted  for  ever.  For  a moment  they 
had  no  need  to  know,  and  afterwards  they  knew 
nothing.  To  Anne  he  was  a traitor  and  a liar. 
What  did  it  matter  ? She  would  regret  him 
less. 

“ Have  you  got  the  time  on  you,  dear  ? ” 
The  soft  voice  came  out  of  the  shadow  at  his 
elbow.  He  stopped  irresolutely. 

“ The  time,  dear,”  the  woman  said  again. 

“ I haven’t  got  a watch,  I’m  sorry,”  he  stam- 
mered. “ Wait  a minute,  though.  It  was 
twenty  to  twelve — about  five  minutes  ago.” 

“ Which  way  are  you  going  ? ” she  said.  He 
hadn’t  got  a watch.  That  was  bad,  but  still.  . . . 
It  was  too  late  to  be  particular. 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Wickham. 

“ Neither  do  I,”  she  tittered.  “ We’d  better 
go  together.  If  I’m  not  in  the  way.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  he  said.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
glad  of  her  : she  was  real. 

“ I’ll  take  your  arm,”  she  said.  “ Are  you 
tired  ? ” 

“ Not  particularly.” 

“ Well,  I am.  I’ve  been  out  four  hours  on 
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my  blessed  feet.  Four  hours,  my  dear,  and  one 
sit-down  in  the  Ladies’  Room  at  Piccadilly. 
What  d’you  think  of  that  for  a life  ! And  a 
Saturday  night,  too,”  she  tittered. 

“ That’s  bad,”  he  said.  He  didn’t  want  to 
have  to  talk ; besides,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

“ I know  a quiet  little  place,”  she  said,  “ quite 
near  here.  Really,  only  a minute.  It’s  beautiful 
and  clean — hot  water.  Only,”  she  said  doubt- 
fully, looking  into  his  face,  “ the  room  costs  ten 
shillings.  Perhaps  that’s  too  much  for  you, 
dear  ? ” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ No,  I could  run  to  that, 
I think.  Let’s  go  along.” 

After  twenty  slow  yards  she  paused  and  clung 
tight  to  his  arm.  “ Oh,  these  glassy  shoes,”  she 
said.  “ They  draw  your  feet — like  lobsters,”  she 
laughed.  “ I’ll  be  glad  to  get  ’em  off.” 

“ That’s  where  men  have  the  pull,”  said 
Wickham. 

“ Men  have  the  pull  every  way,”  she  said 
resignedly.  “ And  a sovereign  for  myself?  ” she 
suggested.  “ That’s  thirty  shillings  altogether. 
Is  that  too  much  ? Saturday  night’s  two  pounds 
generally.  But  there’s  nothing  doing.  Beautiful 
weather  too.” 

“ That’s  all  right,”  he  said,  and  he  glanced  up 
at  the  dark  green  sky,  so  gloriously  silent. 

“ Better  late  than  never.  It’s  only  just  round 
the  corner  there.  It  wasn’t  far,  was  it  ? Any- 
how,” she  said  pausing  again,  “ it’s  better  than 
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having  your  feet  wet  as  well.  You  don’t  mind 
me  stopping  like  this  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit.” 

“ Well,  there’s  all  sorts.  Some  men  ’ud  walk 
away  without  so  much  as  a Thank  you.  Can’t 
blame  them  either,  can  you  ? You  have  to  be 
suspicious.  It  might  be  anything.  But  it’s  not. 
I wouldn’t  deceive  you,”  she  said  seriously,  looking 
into  his  face. 

And  he  felt,  oddly  enough,  that  she  would  not. 

They  pushed  on  another  fifty  yards,  to  the 
corner. 

“ That’s  it,”  she  pointed  to  a dim  lit  door. 
“ It’s  not  much  to  look  at,  of  course ; but  it’s 
quite  homey  inside.” 

After  a pause,  “ I am  a slow-coach,”  she  said. 
And  then,  with  a catch  of  tenderness,  of  hopeful- 
ness almost  in  her  voice,  “ It’s  not  the  first  time 
you’ve  been  with  a girl,  is  it  ? ” 

He  shook  his  head.  Then  he  was  the  one  who 
stopped. 

“ Look  here,”  he  said.  “ I’m  sorry.  . . .” 

“ Don’t  make  a speech  about  it,”  she  said 
bitterly.  “ It’s  happened  before.” 

“ Has  it  ? ” he  said.  “ Then  you’re  luckier 
than  I am.  Here’s  your  thirty  shillings.”  He 
stuffed  it  into  her  hand.  “ It’s  no  go,”  he  said. 
“ I’m  not  going  to  bed  to-night.” 

“ But  . . .”  She  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
Was  he  a softy  ? Or  was  she  his  first  ? “ I don’t 
like  taking  it  . . . for  nothing.  I’m  not  a 
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beggar.  ...”  For  a moment  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  somehow  insulted,  her  voice  began  to 
rise.  Then  it  fell. 

“ There’s  something  wrong,  isn’t  there,  dear  ? ” 

He  had  a sudden  impulse  to  tell  her  everything, 
right  from  the  beginning,  about  Anne,  and  the 
shop,  and  Mrs.  Tancred,  about  the  dinner-party, 
about  himself,  everything.  She  would  under- 
stand, and  take  the  burden  of  his  own  mistrust ; 
she  would  see  that  he  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. She  would  tell  him  that  he  was  right  and 
Anne  was  wrong. 

No,  he  didn’t  want  that.  Anne  wasn’t  wrong  : 
nobody  was  wrong  : nothing  was  wrong. 

“ No,  there’s  nothing  wrong,  really.  I just 
don’t  feel  . . .” 

“ You’re  not  frightened  of  me  ? ” 

“ Good  Lord,  no  ! Honestly.”  If  he  went 
with  her,  he  would  tell  her  : he  could  not  help  it. 
He  must  tell  nobody. 

“ I tell  you  what,”  she  said,  putting  the  money 
in  her  handbag,  “ this  is  on  account.  When 
you’re  all  right,  just  drop  me  a card.  Irene 
Follett,  care  of  . . .”  She  gave  the  name  of  a 
shop.  “ You’ve  got  it  ? ” She  repeated  the  name 
and  address.  “ I go  for  my  letters  every  morning. 
Just  give  me  a day  clear,  and  I’ll  meet  you.  Don’t 
be  afraid.  You  won’t  lose  your  money.  I’m  not 
one  of  that  sort.” 

“ It’s  a bargain,”  said  Wickham.  “ Good- 
night ! ” 

“ Good-night ! ” Then  she  pulled  his  sleeve. 
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“ Not  going  home,”  she  said.  “ Done  up.  It’s 
the  first  time,”  she  laughed,  “ I’ve  been  in  here 
as  a bachelor  lady.  It’ll  give  them  a fit.”  She 
waved  good-bye,  and  disappeared  into  the  dim 
doorway. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


PLANES 

Galbraith  was  reading  a book  after  his  solitary 
Sunday  lunch,  when  Miss  Bradbury  called. 
He  was  glad  of  the  interruption,  for  he  liked 
Miss  Bradbury,  or  the  little  he  knew  of  her, 
better  than  his  book,  far  better  than  the  crowd 
of  thoughts  which  continually  interposed  between 
his  mind  and  the  words  he  was  reading.  Miss 
Bradbury  hoped  she  was  not  disturbing  him ; 
she  knew  that  literary  men  liked  Sundays  for 
working,  but  (she  faintly  smiled)  she  really  had 
no  choice.  No,  she  would  not  sit  down ; she 
had  only  come  to  bring  a letter  from  Anne.  But 
if  there  was  an  answer  ? No,  there  could  hardly 
be  any  answer,  or  at  least  if  there  was,  she  really 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

“ Because,  you  see,  Anne  went  into  the  country 
this  morning.  In  fact,  I’ve  just  come  on  from 
the  station.” 

“ Oh  ! ” said  Galbraith,  uncertainly,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  half  surprised.  “ Is  she  going 
to  be  away  for  long  ? ” 

Miss  Bradbury  really  could  not  say,  but  she 
expected  he  would  find  it  in  the  letter ; and  she 
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gave  a meaning  little  glance  at  the  envelope  he 
held,  still  unopened.  Again,  before  opening  it, 
he  asked  her  to  sit  down.  Reluctantly,  she  sat 
on  the  edge  of  a chair. 

“ Dear  Galbraith, 

“ Please  forgive  me  for  leaving  every- 
thing in  your  hands.  I don’t  think  there’s 
anything  I can  usefully  do  about  the  shop  now. 
In  fact,  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  I haven’t  spoiled 
everything  by  my  over-eagerness.  I realise  that 
I have  been  in  too  much  of  a hurry  altogether  ; and 
now  I feel  that  I should  be  of  no  use  at  all.  I 
think  my  idea  of  the  shop  was  much  too  personal 
to  be  practicable,  and  that  I have  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

“ If  you  do  decide  to  start  the  shop,  I should 
like  to  remain  a shareholder ; but  I can’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  it. 

“ Miss  Bradbury  has  my  address.  If  you  or 
Wickham  wanted  to  write  to  me  about  anything, 
she  would  forward  the  letter. 

“ Anne.” 

“ There  isn’t  any  answer,  is  there  ? ” said  Miss 
Bradbury,  with  gentle  assurance. 

“ Anne  says  you  have  her  address  ? ” 

“ Did  she  ? I don’t  think  so.  I’m  sure  she 
didn’t  tell  me.  I expect  she  means  that  she  will 
let  me  know.” 

Galbraith  wanted  to  ask  Miss  Bradbury  all 
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kinds  of  questions.  But  she  would  never  answer 
them,  and  it  would  be  unfair,  ignominious  to 
ask. 

Miss  Bradbury  moved  towards  the  door. 

“ Could  you  tell  me  Lady  Tancred’s  address  ? ” 
she  asked.  “ I have  a letter  for  her  too ; but 
Anne  has  forgotten  to  put  the  address  on  it.” 

Galbraith  gave  it.  The  letter  was  to  say  she 
would  not  be  at  the  shop  on  Monday,  of 
course. 

“ Oh,  and  I forgot  one  thing,”  said  Miss  Brad- 
bury. “ Anne  said  that  if  you  wanted  any  of  the 
furniture  in  the  basement — Mr.  Wickham  knows 
about  it,  I think — you  were  to  take  whatever  you 
liked.” 

Beneath  Miss  Bradbury’s  gentleness  and  hesita- 
tion, Galbraith  was  dimly  conscious  of  a faint 
sense  of  triumph,  an  almost  imperceptible 
tremor  of  elation,  which  had  mounted  to  her 
faded  cheeks,  and  flushed  them  a little.  It  was 
as  though  Miss  Bradbury  had  fought — oh,  so 
timidly — a rearguard  action ; as  though  she  had 
covered  Anne’s  retreat,  and  had  snatched  an 
intangible  victory.  He  felt  it  again  when  she 
turned  at  the  door,  and  with  a quick  glance  round 
the  room,  said  : 

“ You  are  beautifully  quiet  here ; it  must  be 
an  excellent  situation  for  your  work.”  She  spoke 
with  a touch  of  positiveness ; he  felt  that  she  was 
inviting  him  to  return  to  his  occupation ; and 
assuring  him,  not  without  irony,  that  he  need 
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not  be  afraid  that  Anne  would  disturb  him  an y 
more. 

He  returned  and  read  Anne’s  letter  again. 
It  was  unlike  Anne ; yet  its  unlikeness,  the 
restraint  of  its  cold,  formal  wording,  told  him 
that  something  serious  had  happened,  much  more 
serious  than  he  had  imagined  last  night.  He  had 
thought  that  she  was  disillusioned  by  the  dinner- 
party just  as  he  had  been.  The  letter  told  much 
more  than  that.  Anne  would  never  have  thrown 
over  the  scheme  because  she  was  disappointed. 
Anne  did  things,  was  always  doing  things,  on 
impulse  ; but  not  that  kind  of  things. 

It  was  Wickham  without  a doubt.  Why 
hadn’t  he  warned  her  against  him  ? But  then 
what  could  Wickham  have  done  that  was  so 
irrevocable  ? He  had  flirted  with  Mrs.  Tancred’s 
ideas,  perhaps.  But  then  what  were  Mrs.  Tan- 
cred’s ideas  ? Anne  could  not  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  reject  Wickham,  and  himself,  and  all  of 
them,  for  that.  What  could  Wickham  have  done  ? 
Galbraith  raked  over  the  cold  ashes  of  the  de- 
pressing evening  to  find  a cause.  Anne  and 
Wickham  had  arrived  together ; they  were 
happy  enough  then.  He  could  find  nothing. 

He  would  go  and  see  Wickham  about  it.  He 
put  on  his  hat  and  seized  his  umbrella.  Then  he 
hesitated  : it  was  no  business  of  his.  He  tried 
to  settle  down  to  his  book  again  only  to  be  once 
more  distracted  by  the  uneasy  knowledge  that 
something  was  wrong.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  a 
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matter  of  Anne  and  Wickham  ; they  could  look 
after  themselves  : it  was  the  shop,  the  idea,  the 
Company,  that  was  in  jeopardy.  He  must  do 
what  he  could  to  save  it. 

He  jumped  up  once  more,  and  once  more 
hesitated  at  the  thought  of  his  interference. 
“ Oh,  damn  ! ” he  said.  Then  he  stuffed  Anne’s 
letter  into  his  pocket  and  went  out,  slamming 
the  door.  He  could  show  Wickham  the  bit 
about  his  writing  to  Anne.  It  would  be  an  excuse, 
anyhow. 

Wickham  was  in,  making  tea  on  the  hearth. 
The  carpet  was  strewn  with  essays ; the  table 
white  with  them. 

“ It  doesn’t  matter  about  treading  on  them,” 
he  said.  “ It’s  all  they’re  worth.  . . . Education, 
Galbraith,  is  a silly  farce.  There’s  only  one  thing 
worth  teaching : that’s  how  to  behave.  The 
rest  you  can  only  learn  yourself.” 

“ It’s  as  bad  as  all  that,  is  it  ? No,  no  ! You 
only  mean  that  you’ve  slipped  into  the  wrong 

job-” 

“ Education  is  like  drink,  I tell  you.  The 
important  thing  is  not  the  drink,  but  how  to 
carry  it.  Dixi.  Have  some  tea.” 

Wickham  busied  himself  over  the  hearth. 
What  had  Galbraith  come  about,  he  wondered, 
and  suspected.  Whatever  it  was,  Galbraith  must 
begin  it  himself.  So  he  prolonged  his  attentions 
to  the  kettle. 

“ I’ve  had  a letter  from  Anne,”  Galbraith 
began.  It  was  an  awkward  business. 
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“ What  to  say  ? ” Wickham  did  not  raise  his 
head. 

“ She’s  gone  to  the  country.” 

“ Lucky  she  ! I wish  I could.” 

“ She  said,  if  you  want  to  write  to  her,  Miss 
Bradbury  will  forward  anything.” 

Wickham  looked  up.  “ How  did  she  say  that  ? ” 

“ How  ? ” What  did  he  mean  ? 

“ Can’t  you  tell  me  what  she  said  exactly  ? ” 

“ Read  it  yourself.” 

Wickham  read  it.  “ That  puts  the  kybosh  on 
the  shop.  After  a brief  but  troubled  existence  of 
three  days,  R.I.P.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  expected  it.”  Galbraith 
was  annoyed. 

“ I ? I expect  everything  that  happens — that’s 
all.” 

“ Don’t  you  ever  think  of  trying  to  prevent 
things  ? ” 

“ My  dear  old  boy,  I’ve  got  the  evil  eye.  If 
I try  to  prevent  anything,  it  only  happens  twice 
as  quick  ; and  if  I were  to  try  to  make  something 
a success  it  would  be  a failure  on  the  spot.  The 
fingers  of  my  soul  are  all  thumbs,  and  that’s  a 
fact.” 

Galbraith,  encouraged,  took  the  plunge. 

“ There’s  something  between  you  and  Anne, 
isn’t  there  ? ” 

“ Quite  a lot,”  said  Wickham  promptly. 
“ D’you  really  want  to  know  ? I suppose  you 
ought  to,  anyhow,  you  being  Galbraith  and  me 
being  Co,” 
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“ Not  if  you  don’t  feel  like  it.” 

“ I don’t  mind,”  said  Wickham.  “ There  are 
two  kinds  of  things  between  me  and  Anne.  On 
the  lower,  or  terrestrial  plane,  there  is  Mrs. 
Tancred.  No,  I haven’t  made  love  to  her.  I 
suspect  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  she  made 
love  to  me.  But  not  enough  to  matter.  Any- 
how, Mrs.  Potiphar  is  removable.  Doherty 
would  poison  her,  gladly.  I’ve  no  grievance 
against  her,  myself,  at  all.  She’s  beautiful,  for 
one  thing,  and  she’s  much  cleverer  than  I am,  for 
another.  Thumbs  up  for  Mrs.  Tancred. 

“ On  the  higher  or  astral  plane,  the  obstacles 
are  permanent.  Anne  thinks  I am  a liar,  and  I 
think  Anne — well,  less  than  Anne,  for  thinking 
I am  a liar.” 

“ But  are  you  ? ” 

“ Again,  not  enough  to  matter.  Terrestrially, 
yes ; astrally,  no — at  least,  I think  not.  Anne 
also  thinks  me  a traitor,  and  I think  she’s — less 
than  Anne  for  being  so  quick  to  think  me  one. 
Again,  terrestrially  she  is  right  and  I’m  wrong. 
Astrally,  I should  call  it  about  half  and  half.” 

“ But  surely  it’s  all  a mistake  ? ” 

“ Not  more  than  anything  else — rather  less. 
I’ve  thought  it  all  out.  I wobble  too  much ; 
Anne’s  too  much  of  an  idealist.  She  thinks  my 
terrestrial  wobbling  is  the  sign  of  an  astral  in- 
stability. She’s  wrong,  I think.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  even  if  she  saw  she  was  wrong,  she  would 
never  really  feel  it.  We’ve  each  done  something 
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that  the  other  can  never  quite  forgive.  I was  the 
first.  But  it’s  very  lucky  it  happened  when  it 
did.  It  makes  an  incident  of  what  might  have 
been  a disaster.  . . . That’s  damned  convincing, 
isn’t  it  ? I worked  it  out  last  night  in  St. 
Martin’s  Church — this  morning  rather.” 

“ Isn’t  it  rather  up  in  the  air  ? ” 

“Too  astral,  you  mean?  I don’t  think  so. 
But  if  you  mean  I haven’t  told  you  what  actually 
happened — ” Wickham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“ I can’t.  All  the  really  intimate  things  are  too — 
absurd — to  be  told.  I can’t  flay  myself  alive, 
even  for  you,  old  man.  I simply  can’t.” 

Galbraith  sucked  at  his  pipe.  “ It’s  very 
decent  of  you  to  tell  me  so  much.  But  you  will 
admit,  won’t  you  ? that  it’s  silly  for  two  people 
like  you  to  come  to  grief,  downright  silly.” 

“ Come  to  grief?  ” Wickham  repeated,  looking 
for  his  fortune  in  his  tea-cup.  “ I’m  not  so  sure 
about  that.  This  isn’t  a tragedy,  you  know. 
We’re  both  wiser  than  we  were.  She  knows 
something  about  me,  and  I know  something  about 
her,  that  we  didn’t  know  before.  And  I know  a 
great  deal  more  about  myself  than  I did.  That’s 
not  so  bad,  is  it  ? I’ve  a holy  horror  of  exaggerat- 
ing— just  now.” 

“ Come  now — ” Galbraith  was  again  on  the 
brink  of  anger.  “ That’s  cursedly  egoistic.” 

“ Is  it  ? I’m  not  so  sure.  We  are  what  we 
are.  I come  back  to  that.” 

“ But  that’s  an  excuse  for  everything.  And 
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you  don’t  really  believe  it.  We’re  always  some- 
thing different  from  what  we  are,  and  it  would  be 
a damned  depressing  world  if  we  weren’t.  You’re 
giving  up  without  an  effort.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  that  to  Anne  ? ” 

Galbraith  did  not  answer. 

“ I admit,”  said  Wickham,  “ that  I did  the 
wobbling.  I’m  the  culprit,  if  you  like.  It’s  for 
me  to  make  amends.  But  it’s  not  so  simple  as  all 
that.  I should  always  feel  that  she  judged  me 
too  quickly ; that  she  didn’t  give  me  a fair 
chance.” 

“ That’s  pride.” 

“ It  isn’t ; it’s  the  longing  for  justice.  It’s  the 
fact  that  she  thinks  I’ve  been  worse  than  I have 
been  that  makes  it  impossible.  I’ve  no  resentment 
now ; but  if  I ate  humble  pie,  I should  have. 
And  resentment  is  the  very  devil.” 

“ No  quarrel  would  ever  be  made  up  on  that 
argument,”  said  Galbraith  coldly.  “ No  one 
could  ever  be  the  first  to  make  the  gesture.” 

“ I’m  not  arguing.  This  isn’t  a quarrel.  It’s 
a peculiar  happening  to  two  peculiar  people. 
And  I’m  not  defending  myself;  I’m  telling  you 
what  I feel.  And  what  makes  me  go  on  feeling 
as  I do  is  precisely  the  fact  that  this  isn’t  a quarrel. 
This  isn’t  a matter  of  joining  hands,  but  joining 
lives.  You  admit  there’s  a difference,  don’t  you  ? ” 
“ I feel  you  are  arguing,  all  the  same,”  said 
Galbraith  stubbornly.  “ You’re  putting  up  a 
case.” 
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“ Well,  if  you  feel  that — ” Wickham  stared 
despondently  at  his  tea-cup.  “ No,  no ! I’m 
right.”  He  got  up,  trampling  the  essays  under- 
foot, and  waved  his  hands  nervously  before 
Galbraith.  “ Only  happiness  matters.  Its  the 
possibility  of  happiness  between  two  people 
we’re  talking  about,  not  pride,  or  arguments,  or 
crimes.  I don’t  believe  happiness  is  possible 
between  me  and  Anne.  We  could  never  be  our- 
selves together.  We’re  too  different.  A small 
thing  to  me  is  a great  thing  to  her.  I can  make 
myself  feel  that  a small  thing  is  a great  thing ; 
but  I have  to  look  through  her  eyes,  feel  with  her 
feelings.  It’s  not  natural.  I couldn’t  keep  it  up. 
I should  be  split  into  pieces,  and  God  knows  I’m 
fragmentary  enough  as  it  is.  . . . I know  you’re 
hating  me : you  think  I’m  intolerable,  don’t 
you  ? ” 

Galbraith  bit  on  his  pipe  and  pressed  his  lips 
as  though  he  were  trying  to  decide. 

“ I sometimes  believe,”  said  Wickham,  walking 
up  and  down,  “ I belong  to  a new  race,  a new 
tribe.  There’s  hundreds  of  me  knocking  about 
in  odd  corners  nowadays.  I’m  one  of  Nature’s 
experiments,  one  of  the  bad  shots.  I’ve  got  no 
roots — an  artificial  Rousseau.  Too  astral  to  be 
terrestrial,  too  terrestrial  to  be  astral.  I can’t 
live  on  earth,  and  I can’t  get  into  Heaven.  The 
one  consolation  is  that  I shan’t  propagate  my 
kind,”  he  said  bitterly. 

“ Rousseau  managed  to.” 
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“ Little  imitation  Rousseaus  don’t.  I’m  a 
monk  without  a monastery.  And  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it,”  he  said  abruptly,  sitting  down.  “ Have 
some  more  tea.  ...  I should  have  thought  that 
anyone  who  is  so  fond  of  Anne  as  you  are  would 
have  seen  what  a merciful  escape  she  has  had,  and 
rejoiced.” 

“ Perhaps  I do.” 

“ You  ought  to.” 

“ I’ll  think  it  over.  Good-bye  ! ” 

So  Galbraith  had  cast  him  off.  Wickham 
watched  him  from  his  window,  as  he  walked  along 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his 
umbrella  thrust  beneath  his  arm  and  his  head  bent 
forward.  Would  he  ever  return  ? Perhaps  not.  He 
knew,  thought  Wickham,  that  there  was  something 
missing  in  him  ; and  he  moved  away  instinctively 
as  from  a man  diseased.  He  was  with  Anne,  not 
because  Anne  was  right — who  cared  a damn 
whether  Anne  was  right  ? — but  because  life  was 
with  her.  Galbraith  had  an  instinctive  contempt 
for  him. 

Quite  right.  He  had  for  himself.  A black- 
guard was  a sounder  man  than  he.  Why,  when 
he  saw  a fat,  red-necked  man  in  the  cafe  with  a 
woman,  he  felt  small  and  ashamed — ashamed  even 
that  he  felt  sorry  for  the  woman,  ashamed  of  that 
in  him  which  made  it  impossible  to  do  exactly 
what  the  fat  man  was  doing,  to  be  as  coarse  and 
lewd  in  word  and  act  as  he.  The  fat  man  had 
roots,  dungy  roots  may  be,  but  he  lived. 
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“ I am  what  I am,”  he  said  to  himself  for  the 
hundredth  time.  “ And  a damned  rotten  thing 
to  be,”  he  added. 

He  sat  down  and  applied  himself  to  his  work, 
lighting  one  cigarette  from  the  end  of  another. 
Every  now  and  then  he  paused,  lay  back  in  his 
wicker  armchair  and  talked  aloud  to  himself. 
When  he  talked  to  himself  he  smiled,  for  he  felt 
almost  friendly  towards  the  phantom  with  whom 
he  spoke.  He  seemed  an  odd,  wayward,  helpless 
kind  of  fellow  ; Wickham  liked  to  be  cynical  with 
him. 

“ You’re  a fool,  aren’t  you  ? Throwing  away 
the  chance  of  your  life.  Over  a thousand  a 
year.” 

“ Don’t,”  said  the  other  wearily — but  he  did 
not  speak  aloud — “ A hundred  thousand  a year 
wouldn’t  be  any  good  to  me.” 

“ A thousand  a year  is  a wall  between  you  and 
life.  You  would  be  safe  enough  behind  that,” 
said  Wickham.  He  liked  to  make  the  other  fellow 
miserable. 

“ I don’t  believe  in  material  conditions,”  said 
the  other,  patient  and  stubborn. 

Wickham  jeered  at  him.  “ No,  that’s  too 
good ! Why,  you’re  absolutely  terrified  of 
them  ! ” 

“ Only  because  I’m  bound  to  be  terrified  of 
something.  Poverty  is  the  most  plausible  excuse, 
that’s  all.  Remove  it,  and  I shall  find  another.” 

Wickham  read  on  again.  It  would  be  a wonder- 
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ful  thing,  he  thought,  if  one  of  the  men  who  had 
written  the  essays  should  have  said  something 
absolutely  personal.  It  would  be  hard  to  be 
personal  about  Platonism  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
Still,  one  of  them  might  have  said  that  it  was  all 
nonsense.  No  one  had  ever  believed  in  Plato’s 
ideas — not  even  Plato.  There  were  very  few 
things  men  could  believe  in  : their  own  existence, 
the  existence  of  the  world — no  choice  there ; 
God  or  the  Devil  or  no  God  and  no  Devil, 
personal  immortality  or  personal  annihilation — 
that  was  about  the  lot.  Goodness  ? No  one 
believed  in  goodness ; all  you  could  say  was  that 
it  probably  was  a good  thing  to  be  good. 

“ You  haven’t  thought  very  much  about  her 
feelings,”  he  said  severely. 

“ Don’t  be  silly.”  The  other  was  petulant. 
“ Why  the  hell  should  I think  about  them  ? You 
don’t  think  about  a toothache,  do  you  ? You 
think  about  getting  the  toothache  cured ; you 
feel  the  toothache.  And  I’ve  felt  Anne’s  feelings 
all  day  long.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  do  anything  ? ” Wickham 
asked. 

“ Nothing.  She’ll  get  over  it  quicker.  Any- 
how she’ll  get  over  it  long  before  I do.  I shall 
never  get  over  it.  There  will  never  be  a week  of 
my  life,  probably  never  a day,  when  I shan’t 
loath  myself  for  having  hurt  her.  I shall  go 
through  hours  and  hours  of  self-abasement.  I 
shall  pay — with  interest.” 
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“ I think  you’re  a humbug,”  said  Wickham. 

The  word  echoed  round  the  room.  He  be- 
came aware  of  his  own  voice,  and  the  sense  of  a 
ghostly  presence  frightened  him.  His  solitude 
wrapped  him  about  like  a cold  mist.  He  was 
terribly  alone. 

Everyone  is  a humbug,  he  comforted  himself. 
Yes,  but  they  don’t  know  it,  came  the  reply. 
He  knew  it  too  well ; he  always  had.  But  he 
had  forgotten  it  for  two  days  in  Anne’s  presence. 
He  had  lived  for  two  days  in  an  incredible  sun- 
light, which  had  made  the  darkest  things  plain 
and  the  hardest  acts  easy. 

That  was  an  illusion,  a dream  ; but  a dream 
like  that  must  mean  something.  It  was  as  real 
as  the  rest  of  his  life.  Those  two  days  had  been, 
and  nothing  could  banish  them  into  non-existence 
again.  Surely  they  meant  that  his  invincible 
solitude  had  been  conquered,  and  he  had  not 
been  alone.  He  had  been  in  love.  Anne  and  he 
had  been  in  love  with  each  other.  Then,  why, 
in  the  name  of  God,  had  it  dissolved  away  at  a 
touch  ? 

Perhaps — could  it  be  ? he  was  just  a little 
mad  and  that  alone  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  he  was  just  a fool.  Perhaps  one  word  would 
be  the  spel],  one  gesture  would  tear  through  the 
veil  which  imprisoned  him,  and  everything  would 
be  as  it  had  been.  But  what  was  the  word  ? 
What  was  the  gesture  ? 

He  sat  down  at  his  table  and  wrote  : “ My 
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darling  Anne,”  and  then  he  stopped.  No  word 
would  come.  After  five  minutes  he  wrote  : u I’m 
sorry.  . . .” 

44  But  I’m  not  sorry,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
44  I’m  sorry  that  the  whole  thing  has  busted,  of 
course.” 

44  Say  that  then,”  whispered  the  other. 

44  I can’t,”  said  Wickham.  44  I don’t  know  why. 
I feel  I should  collapse  if  I did.  There  wouldn’t 
be  anything  of  me  left.” 

“ Then  tell  her  about  the  letter  you  wrote  Mrs. 
Tancred,”  whispered  the  other. 

44  No ! ” Wickham  held  his  head  in  his 
hands.  44  Galbraith’s  right.  I’m  too  proud. 
Pride  ; bloody,  blasted  pride ! E jinito , 
jinito  ! ” 

Then  he  took  up  his  pen  again  and  wrote  this 
note  without  pausing  : — 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Tancred, 

44  I’m  sorry  that  I changed  my  mind  so 
abruptly,  and  behaved  so  badly  to  you.  I 
perfectly  understand  that  you  couldn’t  afford  to 
spare  me.  Yours,  I think,  is  the  only  way  to 
treat  me. 

44  But  now  that  the  shop  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  you  have  no  need  to  make  a convert  of  me, 
nor  I to  consider  how  to  resist  being  converted, 
don’t  you  think  we  might  meet  again  in  less 
precarious  conditions  ? Again,  I shall  quite 
understand  if  you  don’t  care  to.  But  if  you  can, 
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I shall  be  grateful,  for  I hate  to  think  you  should 
remember  me  only  as  the  person  who  let  you  down. 
Pm  too  well  known  in  that  capacity  already,  and 
Pm  tired  of  it,  tired  to  death. 

“ Gerald  Wickham.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


LOVE 

Three  days  passed.  Wickham  received  no  reply 
from  Mrs.  Tancred ; and  in  the  absence  of  a 
sign  from  her,  she  slowly  absorbed  his  feeling,  his 
thought,  his  imagination.  He  did  not  know  why 
he  had  written,  nor  what  he  wanted  or  expected 
from  her.  His  mind  was  clouded ; nothing 
would  become  definite  again  until  she  gave  a 
sign.  What  the  sign  would  be,  and  what  would 
follow  it,  he  neither  asked  himself  nor  avoided 
asking ; they  were  questions  he  could  not  even 
frame. 

There  is  a moment  in  the  pain  of  illness  when 
the  sick  man  no  longer  asks  himself  if  he  will  get 
well  or  talk  with  his  friends  or  do  his  work  again, 
but  only  if  the  pain  will  end — whether  in  life  or 
death  is  indifferent,  because  the  energy  to  imagine 
them  is  spent.  Pain  has  devoured  it  all.  So 
Wickham  was  devoured  by  a hidden  fire  which 
burned  without  flame.  By  writing  to  Mrs. 
Tancred  he  had  set  a spark  to  his  being  which 
steadily  smouldered  through  him.  What  it  would 
end  in — flame  or  ashes — he  neither  asked  nor  cared. 
He  was  in  a fever,  and  longed  for  an  end. 
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He  was  assiduous  at  the  College.  Every  day 
he  lunched  in  the  common  room  in  his  accustomed 
place  opposite  Galbraith.  He  had  not  even  the 
energy  to  be  embarrassed ; he  felt  that  he  was 
not  there  ; his  soul  had  left  him,  and  only  a hollow 
shell,  consumed  by  the  slow  fire  within,  sat  silent 
before  his  friend.  Sometimes  he  caught  himself 
staring  in  a dream  at  Galbraith’s  gestures,  as 
though  he  too  were  a strange  automaton  like 
himself.  Then  he  saw  a glance,  half  pitiful,  half 
wondering,  in  Galbraith’s  eyes,  and  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  Galbraith  imagined  he  was 
distressed  for  Anne.  The  enormity  of  the  mis- 
take gave  him  a queer  feeling  of  secret  triumph, 
which  faded  instantly  into  the  bitterness  of  self- 
contempt. 

He  could  not  remain  in  his  own  rooms.  He 
hurried  there  to  see  if  a letter  had  come,  and  he 
hurried  away  to  the  cafe.  He  moved  from  place 
to  place  as  fast  as  he  could,  impatient  and 
trembling ; at  each  journey’s  end  he  relapsed 
into  lethargy  ; as  though  he  acted  by  shocks  from 
without  which  convulsed  him  for  a moment,  and 
ceased. 

On  the  third  afternoon  Doherty  and  Tancred 
met  him  by  chance  at  the  cafe.  They  were 
surprised  to  see  him  there ; and  Tancred  turned 
colour,  for  he  had  just  been  explaining  the  little 
that  he  knew  of  what  had  happened  at  the  dinner- 
party. Doherty,  remembering  how  friendly 
Wickham  had  been  to  him  afterwards,  was 
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ashamed  of  his  own  insensitiveness ; he  felt  that 
he  owed  a debt  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
repay.  He  wrung  Wickham’s  hand ; he  wanted 
to  say  he  was  sorry,  but  the  words  stuck  on  his 
lips : they  would  be  an  intrusion.  Wickham  was 
down  and  out. 

And  Tancred  in  Wickham’s  presence  was  yet 
more  uncomfortable.  His  vague  mistrust  of 
Emilia  was  gone,  he  loved  her  passionately,  and 
he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been ; still,  he 
felt  that  she  was  in  a way  responsible,  ignorantly 
responsible,  as  an  occasion  not  as  a cause.  But 
if  she  had  not  spoken,  this  would  never  have 
happened ; and  her  responsibility  was  his  own. 
Tancred  was  a simple  lover.  All  that  was  good 
in  him  and  Emilia  together  was  hers,  all  that  was 
bad  was  his  own.  He  gladly  accepted  that  he 
had  not  enough  imagination  or  understanding  to 
be  her  equal,  and  his  lack  was  the  sufficient  and 
obvious  cause  of  all  that  went  wrong.  He  did  not 
understand  precisely  how  it  happened  ; he  could 
not  have  explained.  But  then  (he  argued)  if  he 
could  have  explained,  he  would  have  had  the 
imagination  and  understanding  he  lacked. 

He  felt  guilty  towards  Wickham,  and  he  made 
his  guilt  quite  clear  and  tangible  by  saying  to 
himself  continually  that  he  ought  somehow  to 
have  warned  Emilia  not  to  mention  that  Wickham 
had  been  to  see  her.  How  and  when  could  he 
have  done  it  ? He  ought,  he  finally  concluded,  to 
have  gone  upstairs  to  her  room  immediately,  and 
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told  her  before  she  came  down  to  dinner.  He 
explained  this  to  her  convincingly,  but  she  paid 
hardly  any  attention.  “ I think  it  was  bound  to 
happen,”  she  said  casually. 

Of  late  Tancred  had  gravitated  towards 
Doherty.  They  were  both  very  much  in  love ; 
although,  when  Tancred  said  as  much  to  Doherty, 
Doherty  would  not  admit  it.  That  amused 
Tancred,  and  he  also  took  delight  in  Doherty’s 
whimsical-cynical  speeches  about  the  futility  of 
marriage.  Doherty  maintained  that  he  was 
getting  married  only  because  Miss  Manders  in- 
sisted, and,  having  said  that,  he  was  always 
careful  to  correct  himself  and  explain  that  it  was 
not  Miss  Manders  herself,  after  all,  who  insisted, 
but  her  family.  “ It’s  a terrible  thing,”  he  said, 
“ getting  mixed  up  with  a family.” 

They  had  spent  most  of  the  last  two  days 
together.  Tancred  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  odd  journalists  in  the  Bodega  under  the 
Blackfriars  arches ; he  had  met  Kosmitch,  they 
had  all  three  lunched  at  Pellegrino’s,  and  Kos- 
mitch had  displayed  a wild  and  stuttering  enthusi- 
asm for  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  Tancred 
and  Doherty  talked  chiefly  about  that  and  the 
nature  of  love.  The  shop  disappeared  from  the 
horizon  when  they  were  together.  As  to  the 
nature  of  love,  Tancred  held  that  it  changed  every- 
thing in  a man’s  life,  while  Doherty  maintained 
that  it  was  “ asking  for  trouble  ” to  let  it  change 
anything.  It  was  a woman’s  business  to  take  a 
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man  as  he  was ; if  she  wanted  him  different,  she 
ought  to  get  another  man.  To  that  Tancred 
replied  by  asking,  What  if  the  man  could  not  help 
changing  ? Doherty  admitted  that  was  possible, 
but  he  thought  it  was  weakness  in  the  man. 

Now  that  their  mutual  diffidence  was  gone,  they 
found  they  fitted  each  other  with  a delightful  ease, 
and  two  pleasant  days  had  brought  them  so  close 
together  that  they  felt  they  had  stolen  a march  on 
Wickham.  Had  they  not  both  been  occupied  with 
the  desire  to  make  amends,  they  would  have 
acknowledged  to  themselves  that  he  was  indeed 
very  remote  from  them.  But  now  they  put  that 
down  to  the  ghastly  time  he  had  been  having. 
It  had  obviously  been  worse  than  either  of  them 
had  imagined,  and  they  were  still  more  embar- 
rassed by  the  thought  of  the  good  time  they 
enjoyed  themselves.  Doherty,  in  particular, 
accused  himself  of  a most  brutal  selfishness.  The 
memory  of  Wickham’s  kindness  at  their  parting 
chafed  him. 

It  was  hard  indeed  to  think  of  a harmless  subject. 
Everything  held  possibilities  of  danger.  Then 
Doherty  remembered  that  he  had  bought  Wick- 
ham a postcard  of  the  Buddha.  He  hunted  it  out 
of  his  pockets  and  slid  it  across  the  table. 

“ There’s  the  old  boy  I told  you  about.” 

Wickham  found  himself  gazing  with  a vague 
and  hopeless  longing  into  wise,  serene,  inscrutable 
eyes.  That  was  a condition  no  man  could  achieve 
except  he  was  born  again.  Wickham  winced  at 
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the  misery  of  his  own  frustration,  and  humbled 
himself  to  that  embodiment  of  all  he  vainly 
desired  to  be.  It  was  so  far,  so  unattainable. 

“ That’s  a wonderful  thing,  Doherty,’’  he  said. 

“ Isn’t  it  ? ” said  Doherty  with  the  cheerful 
triumph  of  one  who  has  tempted  a sick  man’s 
appetite. 

Wickham  passed  it  back  reluctantly. 

“ No,  it’s  yours,”  said  Doherty.  “ I bought  it 
specially  for  you.  Twopence  ! ” 

How  decent  these  men  were  ! Humanly, 
simply  decent  ! “ That’s  awfully  kind  of  you,” 

he  said. 

“ Twopence  ! ” laughed  Doherty.  There  was 
an  exaggeration  in  Wickham’s  gratitude  that 
jarred  him.  He  wasn’t  being  sarcastic,  of  course  ; 
but  why  could  he  not  be — natural  ? Again 
Doherty  made  excuse  for  him,  and  accused 
himself. 

“ I’d  like  to  go  to  China,”  said  Wickham,  looking 
at  the  Buddha  again. 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  Tancred.  “ It’s  in  the 
South  Seas.” 

“ If  Gerry  went  to  China,  he  wouldn’t  see  any 
of  those  things,”  said  Doherty.  “ He’d  only 
notice  the  smells.  Reality  will  always  be  dis- 
appointing to  him.” 

“ Would  it  ? ” said  Wickham.  “ Perhaps  so. 
But  that  ” — he  touched  the  postcard — “ is  reality 
too,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  Doherty  admitted.  “ There  are  two 
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kinds  of  reality  for  you — one  you’re  disappointed 
with ; the  other  makes  you  disappointed  with 
yourself.” 

“ No,  but  seriously,”  said  Tancred.  “ Why 
don’t  we  go  ? The  shop  can  wait.  Besides,  we 
none  of  us  quite  know  what  we  are  doing  about  it. 
We  could  think  it  out — from  A to  Z.” 

“ The  reason  why  I can’t  go,”  said  Wickham, 
“ is  the  reason  why  I can’t  do  anything.  I’m 
paralysed.” 

“ What  nonsense  ! You’ve  only  got  to  begin,” 
said  Tancred. 

“ That’s  all.  I absolutely  agree.  The  trouble 
is  the  beginning.” 

He  had  had  a rotten  start  with  Miss  Ferguson, 
Tancred  thought ; but  still,  another  man 
wouldn’t  have  been  knocked  down  by  it.  Then, 
you  couldn’t  tell ; you  couldn’t  know  exactly  what 
happened.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  it  : Gerry  was  depressing. 

“ Look  here,”  said  Wickham,  “ I must  go 
home.  I’m  expecting  a letter.  But  let’s  dine 
somewhere  together.  I’ll  take  a taxi ; I shan’t 
be  more  than  half-an-hour.” 

“ Good,”  said  Doherty  instantly.  “ Pelle- 
grino’s. We’ll  be  there.” 

Tancred  hesitated  : he  really  ought  to  go 
home,  he  had  been  away  nearly  all  day.  Emilia 
would  be  upset.  But  he  must  give  Gerry  a leg-up. 
Just  this  once.  She  would  understand ; he 
would  explain  it  over  the  telephone. 
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Wickham  departed. 

“ It’s  a good  idea,”  said  Tancred.  “ It’ll  do 
him  good.  He  worries  too  much.” 

“ He’s  made  like  that ; I begin  to  think  he’s 
got  a screw  loose — an  important  screw — some- 
where. And  ye t I am  fond  of  him,  in  a sort  of 
way ; though  I don’t  know,”  said  Doherty 
laughing,  “ that  I should  like  anybody  to  be  fond 
of  me  in  that  sort  of  way.  I should  feel  rather 
insulted,  I expect.” 

“ But  it  must  be  a bit  of  a blow,”  said  Tancred 
loyally,  “ to  be  dropped  by  a woman.” 

“ Has  he  been  dropped  ? ” 

“ Miss  Ferguson’s  gone  away.  You  didn’t 
know  ? ” 

Doherty  shook  his  head. 

“ She  wrote  to  my  mother  on  Sunday,  putting 
off  that  visit  to  the  shop.  ” 

“ That’s  interesting.  Sunday  too.  She  didn’t 
take  much  time  to  think.  And  why  didn’t  he  go 
after  her  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“ Neither  do  I,  neither  does  anybody.  Perhaps 
there  isn’t  anything  to  know.  Why,  they  only 
met  a week  ago.  1 met  her  before  he  did.” 

“ Still,  that  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  really, 
would  it  ? ” Tancred  urged  gently. 

“ Perhaps  not.  It  only  proves  that  love  is  a 
silly  business.” 

“ Not  at  all ! I wonder  how  long  it  took 
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“ But  I’ve  told  you,  Tancred,  mine  isn’t  love ; 

it’s ” 

“ What  ? ” 

“ Oh,  something  utterly  sentimental.  I can’t 
explain.  It’s  too  stupid — you’ll  find  out  all  about 
it  in  any  sixpenny  novel.  . . .” 

Tancred  dragged  himself  away  to  the  telephone. 
He  liked  to  listen  to  Doherty  on  this  theme. 
Doherty  was  like  a man  before  his  own  newborn 
baby,  saying  with  a catch  in  his  voice  that  it 
was  red  as  a lobster ; or  one  who,  sitting  alone  in 
his  room  at  night,  hears  a faint  scratching,  and 
watching  spellbound  a squatting  mouse,  says 
softly : “ You  queer  little  beast  ! ” Tancred’s 
mind  of  late  had  been  busily  at  work  on  Doherty, 
and  he  enjoyed  coining  similitudes  for  him. 
“ You  can  think  it  out  while  I’m  telephoning,” 
he  said. 

But  Doherty  was  incapable  of  thinking  it  out 
any  more.  There  it  was,  an  odd,  unexpected, 
miraculous  thing  that  had  happened.  He  was 
proud  and  frightened  of  it  together : proud, 

because  he  had  never  imagined  that  he  could  have 
such  a feeling,  frightened  at  its  sheer  unexpected- 
ness, and  because  of  an  instinctive  fear  that  a 
thing  so  new  and  unfamiliar  must  be  frail.  He 
had  discovered  something  in  his  pocket  which 
could  not  belong  to  him,  and  the  fear  lest  it  should 
be  taken  away  made  it  doubly  precious  and  him- 
self doubly  timid.  He  tried  to  look  and  speak 
indifferently,  to  prove  to  others  that  it  was  not 
true  ; to  others,  but  half  to  himself  to  make  him 
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firm  against  the  day  when  it  should  disappear. 
He  could  not  believe  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  long. 

Tancred  returned.  Emilia  was  charming.  She 
had  understood  perfectly  that  Wickham  was  in  a 
bad  way ; she  thought  that  Miss  Ferguson  hadn’t 
treated  him  very  well.  A shop  couldn’t  be  as 
important  as  all  that,  could  it  ? She  was  delighted 
that  they  were  going  to  have  dinner  together ; 
but  he  must  tell  her  all  about  it,  what  he  looked 
like,  what  he  said,  how  he  behaved.  It  was  so 
interesting  to  know  of  someone  who  actually 
pined  for  love,  nowadays. 

It’s  as  I say,”  Doherty  said  to  him.  “ It’s 
the  kind  of  thing  you  get  in  the  novelettes.  It’s 
terrible  to  contemplate.” 

“ I wonder,”  said  Tancred ; and  they  began  to 
walk  slowly  towards  Pellegrino’s. 

Wickham  was  longer  than  he  thought.  He  had 
grown  used  now  to  rushing  up  to  his  room,  finding 
nothing  and  rushing  down  again.  This  time  he 
saw  the  letter  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

For  some  moments  he  could  not  open  it ; he 
was  afraid  of  opening  it.  He  sat  down,  shivering, 
and  smoked  a cigarette. 

“ This  is  a nice  condition  to  be  in,”  he  said 
aloud  to  the  other.  And  the  other  was  afraid 
and  silent. 

After  all  it  was  a quite  simple  letter  he  had 
written ; there  must  be  a quite  simple  reply. 

Queer  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  that 
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Tancred  whom  he  had  left  a moment  ago,  whom 
he  would  see  again  a moment  hence. 

Queer  ! There  was  nothing  queer  about  it. 
Nothing  in  the  world  was  queer. 

As  he  stared  at  the  envelope  he  was  holding  in 
his  fingers,  he  thought  he  saw  a faint  mocking 
smile,  heard  a faint  mocking  voice,  imprisoned 
within  it.  He  was  frightened  to  let  it  out. 

Nonsense  ! 

“ Dear  Mr.  Wickham, 

“ Forgive  me  for  not  having  answered 
your  letter  before.  I’ve  been  rather  busy,  and 
in  the  rush  it  slipped  my  mind. 

“ I don’t  in  the  least  see  why  you  should  accuse 
yourself  of  having  ‘ let  me  down.’  It  was  such  a 
very  unimportant  thing.  And  if  we’re  not  to 
change  our  minds  occasionally,  it  would  be  a very 
dull  world. 

“ I shall  be  pleased  to  meet  you  again.  Why 
not  come  to  tea  here  to-morrow,  and  tell  me  your 
news  ? 

“ Emilia  Tancred.” 

She  had  answered  simply,  with  a vengeance  ! 
She  had  made  him  suffer  three  days  because  “ she 
was  rather  busy  ! ” And  why  worry  about  “ such 
a very  unimportant  thing  ” ? Wickham  laughed 
contemptuously  at  himself. 

What  had  he  expected  ? What  had  he  wanted  ? 
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He  didn’t  know ; but  not  that — something 
friendly,  a word  of  sympathy,  understanding,  for- 
giveness even.  Yes,  forgiveness  would  have  done. 
And  here  she  was  saying  that  there  was  nothing 
to  forgive,  that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Then  why,  why  had  she  hit  him  deliberately  at 
the  dinner-party  ? Was  that  his  own  imagination  ? 
Anne’s  face  wasn’t  imagination  anyhow.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Tancred  hadn’t  known  what  she  was  doing. 
Perhaps  she  really  was  the  simple  soul  he  had  first 
believed. 

He  was  disappointed  by  that ; yet  the  harm- 
lessness of  her  letter  relieved  him.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  expected  something  dangerous  and 
keyed  himself  up  to  it.  What  had  come  disap- 
pointed and  relieved  him.  Anyhow,  he  would 
see  her  to-morrow.  Then  he  would  know  for 
certain. 

As  he  drove  to  Pellegrino’s  it  seemed  that  what 
he  would  know  for  certain  was  nothing  at  all  about 
Mrs.  Tancred,  but  something  about  himself.  His 
whole  being  was  suspended.  He  would  know 
whether  he  was  existent  or  non-existent,  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead,  whether  he  could  break  out 
of  his  prison.  He  was  impatient  for  the  trial  and 
afraid  of  it. 

Doherty  and  Tancred  were  absorbed  in  talk 
when  he  arrived.  Tancred  was  drawing  a plan  on 
the  tablecloth  with  his  fork,  and  explaining. 
Wickham  had  sat  down  before  they  noticed 
him. 
s 
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“ No,  that’s  the  south,”  Tancred  was  saying. 

“ I ordered  that  cocktail  for  you,”  said  Doherty, 
pointing  to  the  glass.  “ We’ve  had  ours.” 

Wickham  drank  it  down.  Then  he  looked 
curiously  at  the  plan. 

“ It’s  the  stonemason’s  cottage,”  Tancred 
explained.  “ You  remember — where  we  camped 
out  that  year.”  Wickham  remembered  well. 
When  he  had  thought  of  trying  to  make  a living 
by  writing  books — years  ago,  that  seemed — 
Tancred  had  wanted  him  to  live  in  it.  He  had 
been  tempted,  but  he  had  refused,  in  order  to 
follow  Galbraith  to  the  College. 

“ He’s  offered  it  to  me  to  live  in,  when  I’m 
married,”  said  Doherty. 

“ It’s  a purely  business  arrangement.  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  have  it  put  really  in  order ; 
but  none  of  the  labourers  would  dream  of  paying 
fifteen  shillings  a week.  If  you’re  ready  to  pay 
that,  I could  give  you  a decent  bathroom  as  well. 
It  really  is  rather  jolly,  isn’t  it,  Gerry  ? ” 

“ It’s  a beautiful  place,”  Wickham  agreed. 
Somehow  he  was  hurt  that  it  was  not  offered  to 
him  any  more.  He  half  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  thought  of  throwing  up  his  job  and 
going  there  to  live.  A refuge  was  slipping  away 
from  him ; but,  more  than  that,  it  was  a 
symbol  of  friendship,  and  that  too  was  slipping 
away. 

“ You  don’t  mind  if  I think  it  over  ? ” said 
Doherty.  “ You  see,  I have  to  discuss  these 
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things  now.55  He  laughed  gaily.  “ It5s  rather 
pleasant  to  have  to  discuss  things  with  somebody. 
I like  it.55 

“ That  will  be  the  last  blow  to  the  poor  old 
shop,  won’t  it  ? 55  Wickham  said. 

“ I’d  never  thought  of  that,  upon  my  word  ! ” 
Doherty  was  embarrassed.  Anyhow,  it  was 
Wickham  who  had  begun.  “ What’s  happening 
about  the  shop  ? ” 

“ I imagine,”  .said  Wickham  quietly,  “ that  it 
rather  depends  on  Miss  Ferguson.” 

“ But  she’s  gone  away,”  said  Tancred. 

“ Perhaps  she’ll  come  back  ...”  said  Wick- 
ham. “ No,  I think  you’re  right  : much  better 
to  look  on  it  as  indefinitely  postponed.”  Like 
himself,  he  thought ; postponed  indefinitely.  He 
savoured  the  bitterness  of  the  phrase. 

“ But  I don’t  want  to  rat,”  said  Doherty 
earnestly.  “ If  anything  is  coming  of  it,  I want 
to  stay.  What  does  Galbraith  say  ? ” 

Wickham  shook  his  head. 

They  drank  a good  deal,  Doherty  because  he 
enjoyed  drinking,  Tancred  for  Wickham’s  sake. 
Wickham  slowly  expanded. 

1“  I don’t  think,”  he  said,  “ a scheme  like  this  is 
meant  to  be  realised.  The  real  point  is  that  at 
such  a place  and  such  a time  such  people  con- 
ceived it.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
never  to  have  tried  to  make  it  practical,  but  just 
to  have  waited  till  we  had  another  scheme. 
There’s  nothing  like  the  moment  when  it  first 
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comes  into  your  head : afterwards  things  are 

bound  to  be  disappointing.” 

Tancred  felt  that  was  an  unsatisfactory  doctrine, 
but  Doherty  seemed  to  agree,  and  he  said  nothing. 

“ I shan’t  forget  the  moment,”  Doherty  said 
to  Tancred,  “ when  you  suddenly  wanted  to  ship 
us  off  to  the  South  Seas.  Even  now  I’m  almost 
convinced  I actually  saw  that  ship  out  of  the 
window.” 

The  memory  was  vivid  and  sweet  to  all  of  them  ; 
it  pricked  their  hearts  with  the  pleasure  of  a vague 
regret.  Even  Tancred,  in  the  ensuing  silence,  felt 
for  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  an  impossible 
and  glorious  dream. 

“ How  full  the  river  was  ! ” said  Wickham 
abruptly. 

“ That  was  almost  a record  tide,”  said  Tancred. 
“ I looked  it  up  afterwards  in  the  Almanac.” 

“ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,”  Doherty 
began  to  quote.  Immediately  he  wished  he 
hadn’t  begun.  It  was  rather  depressing. 

But  the  word  brought  to  Wickham’s  bemused 
brain  a picture,  a sensation.  He  was  floating 
away  on  an  ebbing  tide,  dreamy,  swift  and 
certain. 

When  Tancred  reached  home,  before  going  to 
bed,  he  went  to  his  study  and  wrote  a letter.  The 
idea  had  been  hiding  at  the  back  of  his  mind  ever 
since  he  met  Wickham  in  the  cafe ; it  became  a 
resolve  when  he  heard  him  say  that  perhaps  Anne 
Ferguson  would  come  back. 
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“ Dear  Miss  Ferguson  ” (he  wrote) — 

“ It’s  a great  blow  to  all  of  us  that 
you’ve  gone  into  the  country.  It’s  knocked  our 
plans  on  the  head  completely;  and  it  looks  as 
though  it  had  pretty  well  finished  old  Gerry. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  this  : I 
know  it’s  rather  impertinent.  But  then  I don’t 
believe  you  quite  realise  how  important  you  were 
to  the  scheme.  It  will  simply  collapse  without 
you.” 

He  stopped.  Should  he,  dare  he,  say  anything 
about  the  dinner-party  ? He  hesitated  a long 
while.  Then,  “ In  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound,” 
he  muttered  and  scribbled  on. 

“ About  that  dinner-party.  It  was  a ghastly 
fiasco;  and  even  now  I don’t  quite  understand 
the  why  and  wherefore.”  (“  I do,”  he  mur- 
mured.) “ But  I’m  certain  there’s  a real  mis- 
understanding, and  that  if  you  could  manage  to 
come  back  for  a bit,  it  would  be  cleared  up  in  a 
jiffy.” 

He  stopped  again.  Should  he  put  in  another 
word  about  Gerry  ? After  all,  she  hadn’t  known 
him  for  years  as  he  had.  He  always  was  a queer 
egg.  No,  better  not.  Women  didn’t  like  that 
kind  of  thing. 

He  went  out  and  posted  his  letter.  Standing 
by  the  pillar-box,  he  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The 
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moon  was  hiding  hazily  behind  long  bars  of  cloud. 
The  clear  grey  pavement  at  his  feet  looked  like  a 
deck.  He  could  just  hear  the  gentle  whisper  of 
leaves  in  the  garden  of  the  square.  Just  enough 
wind  to  give  her  steerage  way,  he  thought 
regretfully. 

Then  he  looked  up  again,  to  the  gauzy  moon, 
the  bars  of  cloud,  the  roofs.  That  was  his  house, 
his  own  house.  What  did  he  want  with  a house  ? 

Then  he  saw  a light  blink  for  a moment  through 
parted  curtains.  Let  him  see,  that  was — he 
reckoned — yes,  that  was  Emilia’s  bedroom.  What 
did  he  want  with  a wife  ? 

He  smiled,  and  a warmth  seemed  to  pass  out  of 
his  mind  into  his  body,  caressing  it,  enveloping 
him  wholly. 

Good  God  ! he  hadn’t  seen  her  since  this  morn- 
ing ! He  ran  lightly  and  swiftly  back. 


CHAPTER  XV 


HATE 

In  the  morning  at  the  College  Wickham  was 
called  to  the  telephone. 

“ You  didn’t  expect  me  ? ” said  the  strange, 
disturbing,  intimate  voice ; and  it  laughed. 

“ I knew  it  was  you.”  The  receiver  shook  in 
his  trembling  hand. 

“ You  don’t  sound  very  pleased.”  Again  she 
laughed. 

“ Yes,  I am,”  he  said  in  a voice  not  his  own. 

“ I’m  afraid  I can’t  have  tea  with  you  this 
afternoon.  Richard  wants  me.” 

He  was  silent.  Was  he  glad  or  sorry  ? Glad, 
glad  ! A great  stone  began  to  roll  away  from  the 
tomb  in  which  he  lived.  A gleam  of  light  showed 
through  the  darkness. 

“ But  I’m  coming  down  to  your  College  to 
take  you  out  to  lunch.”  The  stone  was  rolled 
back  again ; the  light  went  out.  “ Isn’t  that 
kind  of  me  ? ” 

“ Very,”  he  said. 

“ Aren’t  you  pleased  ? ” If  she  were  to  laugh 
like  that  in  front  of  him,  he  would— 
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“ Overwhelmed,”  he  said. 

“ I think  you  might  be  a little  more  enthu- 
siastic.” 

If  she  had  meant  it,  if  she  had  been  hurt  by  his 
coldness,  his  numbness  rather,  his  contempt  of  his 
own  degradation  would  have  dissolved.  But 
every  word  of  hers  had  its  mockery.  He  was 
poisoned  with  her,  and  she  knew  it ; he  was  frozen 
and  speechless  before  her,  and  she  jeered  at 
him. 

“ I shall  call  for  you  at  half-past  twelve,”  she 
said. 

“ I shall  be  ready.” 

Her  “ Good-bye  ” was  a cry  of  triumph. 

She  was  a devil.  He  could  have  believed  that 
there  was  a malignant  power  in  her  lips,  and  that 
she  had  stung  him,  mysteriously  and  deliberately 
stung  him,  with  that  voice  of  hers,  so  smooth, 
so  swift,  so  intimate,  so  far-away.  Now  all  that 
remained  for  him  was  to  wait  lifelessly  for  whatever 
she  chose  to  do. 

He  sat  drumming  his  fingers  on  the  table, 
waiting  for  his  lecture-hour,  and  the  days  past 
seemed  to  become  clear.  That  was  why  he  had 
never  written  to  Anne ; he  was  going  to  write  to 
her.  He  had  believed  he  wrote  to  her  in  despair 
at  his  loneliness,  for  some  gesture  of  comfort  and 
sympathy ; he  had  believed  he  wrote  in  a sudden 
impulse.  Fool ! He  had  been  her  slave,  ever 
since  she  had  poisoned  him  with  her  voice.  She 
had  known  he  would  write  to  her ; she  had  known 
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that  his  sending  back  her  cheque  was  a despairing 
effort  to  burst  away  : so  she  had  stung  him  again 
at  the  dinner-party;  and  when  she  received  his 
second  letter,  she  had  deliberately  waited  three 
days  to  show  her  power,  to  reduce  him  finally  to 
what  he  was. 

She  was  a snake  watching  him,  mocking  him, 
with  her  quick,  dark,  shining  eyes.  If  he  moved 
she  struck,  swiftly  and  softly.  And  how  beautiful 
she  was,  so  swift  and  smooth  and  unknown  ! He 
admired  her  cunning  and  her  certainty.  He 
hated  her,  and  she  knew  it ; he  loved  Anne,  and 
she  knew  it ; and  she  made  him  her  slave.  She 
corrupted  the  blood  in  his  body  so  that  it 
turned  at  the  thought  of  her ; she  had  poisoned 
him. 

He  was  ill : that  was  it.  Such  things  did  not 
happen  any  more.  Once  upon  a time  they  hap- 
pened to  men,  but  the  world  was  changed.  Once 
upon  a time  : he  thought  of  Catullus’s  Lesbia. 
Perhaps  this  was  why  he  had  always  loved  Catullus 
with  a secret  love  since  he  was  a boy  at  school ; 
he  had  been  appointed  to  a like  destiny  and  a like 
disaster.  But  Catullus  had  had  his  hour  of 
glorious,  unbelievable  happiness ; and  he  had 
none.  He  had  begun  in  misery  and  would  end  in 
wretchedness.  That  was  the  difference  between 
the  old  times  and  now.  The  happiness  was  cor- 
rupted, and  the  suffering  remained.  To  pain 
that  had  always  been  we  had  added  evil.  It  was 
so,  and.  there  was  no  escape. 
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At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  he  was  watching 
for  her  from  the  corridor  window,  to  avoid 
Galbraith.  But  Galbraith  saw  him. 

“ Not  lunching  ? ” he  said. 

“ No,  I’m  going  out.  I’m  waiting  . . . for  a 
taxi.” 

“ You  haven’t  heard  anything  from  Anne  ? ” 

“ No — how  should  I ? I haven’t  written.” 

“ She  might  have.  She’s  different  from  you.” 
Galbraith  rapped  the  blind-cord  against  the 
window.  “ More  human.” 

“ Well,”  said  Wickham  obstinately,  “ she  hasn’t 
written  anyhow.” 

Galbraith  took  no  notice  of  his  tone.  He 
smiled  and  said  carelessly  : “ I’m  going  to  renew 
the  option  on  those  rooms  this  afternoon.  One 
never  knows  what  may  happen.” 

“ Why,”  said  Wickham  suddenly,  “ don’t  you 
start  it  yourself?  I’d  like  you  to  have  my  money 
for  it.  Yes,  I mean  it.” 

“ Two  hundred — it’s  a lot  of  money.” 

“ It  won’t  do  me  any  good.” 

“ Doherty’s  getting  married  in  a week.  He 
came  round  last  night  just  as  I was  going  to  bed. 
He’s  awfully  happy  about  it  really.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Wickham.  So  Doherty  too  was 
leaving  him.  He  hadn’t  told  him  a word 
about  his  marriage.  Well,  the  more,  the 
merrier. 

“ There’s  my  taxi,”  he  said  suddenly,  and  ran 
down  through  the  lodge.  Would  he  be  quick 
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enough  to  get  there  before  Emilia  got  out,  before 
Galbraith  saw  her  ? 

She  was  already  on  the  pavement,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  lodge. 

“ Where  are  we  going  ? ” he  asked  even  while 
he  was  shaking  hands. 

“ Mayn’t  I look  at  your  College  ? ” the  cool 
voice  said. 

“ But,”  he  stammered  desperately,  “ Gal- 
braith’s there.” 

“ And  I should  like  to  see  Mr.  Galbraith  very 
much.”  She  took  a step  forward. 

“ Well,  I shouldn't ,”  he  blurted  out,  and  opened 
the  taxi  door,  keeping  his  back  to  the  lodge. 

She  looked  at  him  quietly,  and  laughed.  Then 
after  one  leisurely  glance  at  the  red-brick  lodge, 
she  got  slowly  into  the  cab.  “ I want  to  go  to  the 
bank  first — Cornhill.” 

“ You’re  not  very  polite,”  she  went  on  after  a 
pause,  “ and  you  weren’t  at  all  polite  at  the  tele- 
phone. But  Richard  told  me  you’ve  been  feeling 
rather  wretched.” 

“ Did  you  really  want  to  see  Galbraith  ? If  so, 
you  can  go  back,  and  I’ll  meet  you  at  the 
bank.” 

“ I thought  Mr.  Galbraith  might  like  to  have 
lunch  too.” 

“ I dare  say  he  would.”  He  bent  forward  to 
tap  at  the  window.  Then  he  looked  round  at  her. 
“ Shall  I tell  him  to  stop  ? ” 

“ If  you  like,”  she  said. 
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He  dropped  back  into  his  seat,  and  gripped  his 
hands  between  his  knees.  Then,  with  a sudden 
effort — 

“ Why  do  you  torment  me  ? ” he  said. 

“ I ? Torment  you  ! What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Wickham  ? ” 

“ You  don’t  know  ! ” He  lifted  his  head  and 
stared  at  her.  “ You  really  swear  to  me  you 
don’t  know  ! ” he  cried. 

She  drew  back  a little  at  his  violence.  Then  she 
said  coolly  : 

“ I never  swear  to  anything.” 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t  ! ” 

“ I really  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she 
went  on. 

He  wanted  to  shout  : “ You  liar  ! ” Instead, 
he  stared  at  her  in  a dream.  His  hands  gripped 
the  cushion  and  trembled. 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  I mean  ? ” he  whispered, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  lips. 

“ I don’t  . . .”  Her  lips  parted.  As  at  a 
sign  he  took  hold  of  her  and  kissed  her,  holding 
her  with  all  his  strength.  For  a second  he  thought 
she  struggled  against  him  and  he  held  her  closer. 
Then  her  mouth  yielded,  and  suddenly  the  fire 
which  burned  him  went  out.  His  eyes  were 
shut,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  smiling, 
smiling.  The  strength  went  out  of  his  body, 
he  sank  back  into  his  seat  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  A blankness  of  desolation 
engulfed  him. 
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She  looked  at  him  first  in  amazement,  then  with 
a half  contemptuous  smile.  After  a silence,  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“ Mr.  Wickham,”  she  said,  “ Pm  not  angry 
with  you.  . . 

His  instant  stare  of  sheer  astonishment  almost 
frightened  her. 

“ Angry  ! What  the  hell  have  you  got  to  be 
angry  about  ? Because  I kissed  you  ? I’m  past 
all  that  sort  of  lies,  you  know.  Keep  them  for 
Tank  ! ” His  voice  dropped.  “ If  you  want  to 

be  angry ” he  said  steadily,  “ be  angry  about 

something . Be  angry  because  you  know  I know 
what  there  is  to  you — that  you’re  really  just 
nothing.  Be  angry  about  that,  if  you  like.  But 
you’re  not.  You  don’t  believe  it.  You  think, 
because  you’ve  got  hold  of  me,  you’re  something. 
You  think  because  you  wanted  to  dish  me  and 
Anne  and  you’ve  done  it,  you’re  a force,  a power. 
Oh,  Christ,  you  make  me  sick.  You  don’t  under- 
stand anything.  You  can’t  see  it’s  me.  I’m  the 
thing  that  does  the  damage ; you’re  only  the 
excuse,  the  opportunity.  D’you  think,  if  you 
were  really  something,  I’d  be  like  this  now  ? 
You’re  only  a trick,  you  know. 

“ And  fancy  having  to  listen  to  that  nice  Mr. 
Wickham,  that  vain,  pliable  little  fellow  who  took 
the  cheque  like  a lamb,  talking  like  this  ! ” he 
mocked.  “ What  a surprise  ! But  it’s  nice  to 
have  something  to  be  angry  about,  isn’t  it  ? When 
it  comes  to  the  point,  you’d  give  a good  deal — 
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more  than  a thousand — to  have  me  say  you  really 
were  something,  wouldn’t  you  ? Well,  it  hurts  me 
more  than  it  hurts  you,  my  dear,  as  the  school- 
master says.” 

They  were  silent  a little  while.  She  tried  to 
conceal  her  effort  when  she  spoke.  But  he  was 
not  looking.  “ I’m  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Wickham,” 
she  said. 

“ I was  waiting  for  that,”  he  laughed.  “ But 
what’s  the  use  of  keeping  it  up  ? Be  sorry  for  your- 
self instead.  I’ll  do  all  the  sorrowing  for  myself. 
I’m  quite  good  at  it,  you  know.  We’ll  just  cry 
quits.  The  real  point  is : are  we  going  to  have 
lunch  together  ? 4 Methinks  I am  a prophet  new- 
inspired.’  Perhaps  you’d  better  hear.” 

“ I am  sure  I had,”  she  laughed.  “ And  I’m 
sure  you’d  better  have  some  lunch,  a really  good 
lunch.  . . . Here’s  the  bank  ! ” 

She  got  out  quickly  and  he  remained,  brooding. 
If  only  he  could  keep  it  up  ! But  without  her 
presence  the  strong  spring  in  him  began  to  relax, 
his  determination  to  sag,  even  his  knowledge  to 
grow  dim.  In  a moment  he  had  had  a vision  of 
what  she  was,  of  all  that  she  was ; but  he  was 
losing  hold. 

“ Have  you  some  more  home-truths  for  me  ? ” 
she  said  sweetly,  stuffing  notes  into  her  handbag. 
She  knew  that  she  was  in  control  again.  “ I like 
them,  better  than  anything,”  she  declared. 

He  smiled  weakly.  “ Yes,  they’d  be  all  right, 
now,  wouldn’t  they  ? Harmless  little  things.” 
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They  barely  spoke  until  they  reached  the 
restaurant.  A table  was  reserved  for  them. 
“ I’ve  ordered  the  lunch,”  she  said. 

So  she  had  been  certain  he  would  come  to  heel, 
he  thought  bitterly.  Well,  why  not  ? He  was 
poisoned  : he  could  only  let  what  would  be,  be. 

And  it  would  be — nothing.  He  knew  that, 
once  and  for  all,  when  her  lips  had  so  suddenly 
yielded  to  his.  What  he  wanted  he  could  never 
find.  He  would  go  down  into  an  abyss  of  empti- 
ness, in  vain.  Some  hidden  force  of  being  in 
himself  had  risen  up  and  rejected  this  paltry 
destiny,  had  flung  her  away  to  where  she  belonged. 
But  that  was  all  past.  He  remembered  only  that 
it  had  been,  for  one  true  moment.  For  that 
moment  he  had  been  true  and  living  and  free. 

Now,  she  clung  to  him  again.  Out  of  the 
dark  came  a memory  of  a forgotten  dream.  He 
had  run  out  of  a dim  house  at  night-time  to 
catch  up  with  a companion.  He  ran  swiftly 
through  the  darkness  of  the  streets,  pin-pointed 
by  the  lights  of  lamps.  Suddenly,  in  the  warm 
dark,  as  he  ran,  he  knew  that  he  was  naked, 
and  he  plunged  back  into  the  darkness  towards 
the  house  he  had  left.  Then  out  of  the  dark- 
ness a soft,  small,  living  thing,  furry  like  a kitten, 
had  leapt  at  him.  It  held  tight  to  his  arm  with 
tiny  claws.  He  trembled  with  terror.  He  shook 
his  arm  convulsively ; he  tore  at  the  creature 
with  his  hands.  Then  with  warm  small  teeth 
it  bit  through  the  flesh  of  his  hand,  and  all  his 
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strength  left  him.  He  woke,  weak  and  trembling, 
with  the  sense  that  some  obscene  creature  of  the 
night,  an  owl  or  a bat,  had  come  through  the 
window  to  his  bed. 

“ Are  you  still  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Wickham  ? 55 
With  her  soft  finger-tips  she  touched  his  hand. 
He  almost  looked  for  a faint  red  scar  to  rise 
beneath  them. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ I never  was  angry  with  you,”  he  said. 
“ That’s  the  trouble.  If  I could  be,  I should 
be  — well,  something  different  from  what  I 
am.” 

There  was  defeat  in  his  voice.  That  she 
recognised.  His  dark  saying  meant  nothing  to 
her.  Yet  she  appeared  to  ponder  it. 

Then,  touching  his  hand  again,  she  said  : 

“ Why  did  you  want  to  see  me  ? ” 

He  gazed  dully  at  the  watch  on  her  smooth 
white  wrist,  held  by  a black  ribbon,  as  though 
that  might  give  him  the  answer  to  a question 
she  would  never  have  dared  to  ask,  had  he  not 
been  a beaten  man.  As  he  groped  for  words, 
he  knew  his  humiliation  had  begun. 

“ I thought  ...  I was  ...”  He  shook  his 
head.  “ I don’t  know.  ...  I wanted  to  see 
you.”  Then  with  a last  gleam  of  resolution  : 
“ You  know  as  well  as  I do.” 

“ Do  you  think  it’s  because  you’re  in  love 
with  me  ? ” she  persisted.  She  looked  straight 
into  his  eyes,  while  his  own  turned  away. 
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“ I don’t  think  at  all.  . . . No,  Fm  not  in 
love  with  you.  And  what  does  being  in  love 
matter,  anyhow  ? I tell  you  I don’t  even  desire 
you — not  you.  Something  I believed  was  in  you. 
But  it  isn’t.” 

“ How  very  satisfactory  for  me  ! ” she  laughed. 

“ What’s  the  use  of  saying  things  like  that  ? 
You’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  be  clever  after- 
wards— all  your  life,  I dare  say.  If  you  want  to 
know  why  I wanted  to  see  you,  I’ll  tell  you. 
But  don’t  say  things  like  that.” 

“ Go  on.  I won’t  say  things — like  that.  I do 
want  to  know.” 

He  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled,  out  of  deep 
and  empty  eyes.  “ I wonder,”  he  said.  “ If  we 
really  could  talk  to  each  other,  it  might  have 
been  worth  while,  even  now.  But  we  can’t,  you 
know.  You  either  despise  me,  or  you’re  afraid 
of  me.  You  can’t  be  just  my  equal — not  for 
one  moment.  You  believe  me  when  you’re  weak, 
you  think  I talk  nonsense  when  you’re  strong. 
You’ve  got  no  ear  for  the  truth,  when  it’s  simply 
true. 

“ What  does  it  matter,  anyhow  ? I said  I’d 
tell  you  and  I wi.ll.”  His  colourless  voice 
streamed  on.  “ I thought  you  might  really  be 
a destroyer.  I thought  for  a little  while — for 
days — you  had  quite  deliberately  smashed  up  me 
and  Anne,  and  the  shop.  I thought  you  might 
be  diabolically  clever  and  determined  and  cruel. 
And  that  fascinated  me.  I should  like  to  be 
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destroyed  by  someone,  some  woman,  you  know. 
Really  annihilated.  The  moth  in  the  candle 
flame.  I wanted  to  be  the  moth,  if  you’d  be 
the  candle.  But  Lord,  how  silly  ! I just  in- 
vented you.  You  aren’t  ruthless  or  cruel  or 
implacable.  You  didn’t  know  what  you  were 
doing.  You  didn’t  know  what  you  were  destroy- 
ing. I dare  say  you’re  clever  enough,  and  in  a 
way  you  look  the  part — enough  to  have  taken 
me  in  for  a bit.  But  I’d  made  you  out  to  be 
something  big — a sort  of  femme  fatale . You 
aren’t  that,  you  know.  You’re  ever  so  much 
cosier,  really. 

“ And  yet,  I suppose,  that  isn’t  the  whole 
story.  I shouldn’t  be  here  talking  to  you  if  it 
were.  I suppose  you  have  got  hold  of  me  some- 
how, quite  apart  from  whether  I invented  you 
or  not.” 

“ And  you’re  quite  sure  you’ve  got  me  right, 
now  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure  that  what  I’ve  said  is  right.  But 
there  may  be  something  besides.  You’re  not 
what  I imagined  you  were,  that  I know  ! But 
whether  what  you  are  isn’t  more  important  to 
me  than  I can  acknowledge — that  I don’t 
know.” 

“ It’s  a pity  to  be  in  doubt  about  that,  isn’t 
it?  ” 

“ One  can’t  know  everything.” 

“ Above  all  when  one  knows  so  much  already ! 
That’s  the  train  of  thought,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Wick- 
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ham  ? Now,  listen  to  me.  And  this  time,  I’ll 
put  aside  all  humbug.  You  think  it’s  impossible 
for  me  to  hear  or  tell  the  truth,  don’t  you  ? 
Let’s  see. 

“ You  attracted  me,  because  I knew  I attracted 
you.  I wanted  to  see  what  would  happen.  And 
I did.  I didn’t  bother  about  what  would  happen 
to  your  affair  with  Miss  Ferguson,  or  your 
precious  shop.  They  could  look  after  them- 
selves. I wanted  to  find  out  about  you.  There’s 
something  odd  about  those  eyes  of  yours,  you 
know ; they  might  hide  anything — or  nothing. 
I think  I was  quite  willing  to  pay  to  find  out  : I 
should  even  have  liked  to.  Yes,”  she  said, 
looking  straight  into  them,  “ there  are  depths  in 
your  eyes  that  seemed  worth  exploring.  But  I 
found  out  without  paying.  We  didn’t  have  to 
go  away  together  to  make  the  discovery  that 
you’re  weak  and  you’re  afraid.  And  because 
you’re  weak  and  afraid  you  say  there  is  nothing 
in  me,  and  that  you  invented  me.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  in  me,”  she  mocked,  “ but  you  can’t 
expect  me  to  take  it  from  you,  can  you  ? When 
I know  it’s  only  the  excuse  you  make  to  yourself 
for  not  having  the  courage  to  find  out.” 

Wickham  was  silent.  He  didn’t  believe  it, 
and  yet — he  was  so  numb  and  dull  of  being  now 
that  even  his  disbelief  was  unconvincing.  Nothing 
took  fire  and  denied. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ are  you  willing  to  come 
away  with  me  now  ? ” 
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She  shook  her  head  lightly,  as  though  it  were 
a joke. 

“ You’re  quite  certain  ? ” 

She  shook  her  head  again.  “ Of  course  not, 
now” 

“ I thought  that’s  what  you’d  say.  And  that 
proves  that  what  you  said  isn’t  true.  It  was 
very  clever,  but  I felt  it  wasn’t  true — about  you, 
I mean.  About  me,  very  likely.  But  you  don’t 
turn  these  desires  off  and  on  like  a tap,  you 
know.  You’ve  just  been  playing,  with  all  kinds 
of  things.  You  just  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  see  if  you  could  hook  me.  But  as  for  taking 
risks — that’s  all  bunkum.  I dare  say  I could  have 
made  you  ; but  then  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
I didn’t  want  to.  I was  afraid,  if  you  like  ; but 
not  afraid  of  you.  Afraid  because  you  weren’t 
you,  because  you  weren’t  what  I thought  you 
might  be.  I could  have  succumbed  to  that. 

“ It’s  odd  that  by  all  this  talking  I should  have 
managed  to  get  you  out  of  my  blood.  That’s 
where  you  were,  or  my  idea  of  you  was.  But  I 
don’t  think  it’s  the  talking  does  it.  Here  we 
are  together,  our  lips  move  and  speak,  but  it’s 
our  bodies  and  beings  that  discover  each  other. 
And  I dare  say  that  it  all — all  my  tall  talk  about 
moths  and  candles  and  femmes  fatales — comes  to 
this,  that  I had  persuaded  myself,  though  I hated 
you,  that  you  might  be  my  woman,  and  now  I 
know  you’re  not.  Not  but  what,  if  you’d  said 
4 Yes  ’ just  now,  I should  have  gone  with  you. 
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Life  is  life,  and  sometimes  it’s  a rest  to  do  a 
silly  thing  or  a wrong  thing — at  least  for  a man 
who  can  do  nothing  at  all.  And  anyhow  we 
might  hit  it  off  for  a bit  as  cynics,  even  though  we 
can’t  any  other  way.” 

He  stared  dreamily  about  the  room.  A bald- 
headed  man  leaned  across  a little  table  and 
touched  his  friend  opposite  confidentially  on  the 
arm.  The  friend’s  face  was  shrivelled,  his  eyes 
filmed  and  unseeing ; his  fowl’s  neck  sank  into  a 
tall  collar ; he  sucked  sceptically  at  his  teeth. 
The  maitre  d’hotel  stood  watching  them  dis- 
passionately, tapping  his  finger-nail  with  a yellow 
pencil,  his  head  cocked  thoughtfully  sideways. 
Then  he  seemed  to  remember  something  and 
pulled  himself  together.  He  caught  Wickham’s 
stare  and  walked  away. 

“ You  won’t  come  away  with  me  ? ” said 
Wickham,  as  though  waking  from  a dream. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“ I’m  glad  of  that,”  he  said.  “ It’s  more 
than  I deserve.” 

“ That’s  true,”  she  said.  “ But  do  you  know 
how  it’s  true,  I wonder  ? ” 

He  looked  at  her  startled.  Perhaps — perhaps 
she  was — could  she  be  ? — what  he  had  imagined 
her. 

“ What  you  deserve,”  she  went  on,  “ is  that  I 
should  say  neither  c Yes  ’ nor  c No,’  but  just 
keep  you  hoping,  wondering,  tormented.  You’d 
be  easy  enough  to  torment,  you  know,”  she 
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said  sweetly.  “ Instead  of  keeping  you  three 
days,  I ought  to  keep  you  weeks,  months,  years. 
That’s  what  you  deserve.” 

And  again  he  felt  uncertain.  Perhaps  she 
knew  something  about  himself  that  was  hidden 
from  him.  Then,  pulling  himself  together,  he 
said  quietly  : 

“ That  isn’t  true.  If  it  were,  you’d  have 
tried  it.  If  you’d  thought  for  a moment  I could 
be  handled  that  way,  you’d  have  done  it.  But 
you  know  I can’t.  You’re  cleverer  than  I am ; 
but  you  don’t  know  so  much.  And  ” — he  smiled 
gently  at  her — “ you’re  more  afraid  of  me  than  I 
am  of  you.  Now,  let’s  go.  Pm  going  to  pay 
for  this  lunch,  even  though  you  did  invite 
me.” 

He  paid,  and  they  walked  down  the  stairs 
together.  In  the  lobby  they  stood  irresolute. 
Wickham  watched  his  phantom  in  the  mirror. 

“ Let’s  go  for  a drive  together,”  she  said 
suddenly.  She  took  hold  of  his  hand ; he  felt 
that  she  was  asking,  pleading. 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  Queer  that  she 
should  have  had  power  over  him — might,  for  all 
he  knew,  have  it  again.  But  not  now. 

“ No,  I don’t  think  I will,”  he  said  slowly. 
“ Thank  you.”  Then  he  appeared  to  hesitate. 
He  could  never  have  said  whether  he  acted  that 
or  not.  He  looked  her  in  the  eyes  again,  and 
smiled. 

“ You  see,  I do  have  my  moments,”  he  said. 
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“ Moments  of  sanity,  let  us  say.  More  truly, 
moments  when  I am” 

Then,  very  ceremoniously  he  lifted  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  smiled  at  her  once  more.  “ Good- 
bye,5’ he  said,  and  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


FONTENOY 

Anne  looked  out  of  her  bedroom  window  on  to  a 
familiar  scene.  A grassy  hill  sloped  upwards  in 
front  of  her ; on  the  brightest  days  it  filled  her 
room  with  a green  light,  and  she  seemed  to  wake 
at  the  bottom  of  a sun-lit  lake.  Away  to  the 
right  near  the  lofty  sky-line  the  rick  yard  gathered 
in  the  ends  of  a straggling  cart-track.  When 
she  was  still,  she  could  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
wind-pump  in  the  copse  behind  the  house.  How 
familiar  it  was  ! Familiar  less  to  her  eyes  and 
ears  than  to  her  soul ; the  green  sequestered 
silence  of  Fontenoy  Farm  had  retained  an  impress 
into  which  she  fitted,  like  a hare  its  form. 

When  she  was  a child  she  had  spent  months 
at  Fontenoy ; and  never  a year  had  passed  after 
she  was  grown  up  without  her  returning  for  a 
week  or  fortnight.  And  as  the  stout  Irish  mare 
Mr.  Sadler  hunted  impatiently  jerked  the  gig  up 
the  long  hill  from  the  station  to  the  town,  she 
felt  that  she  was  being  drawn  up  from  uncer- 
tainty into  certainty,  from  turmoil  into  peace. 
She  held  the  reins  while  Mr.  Sadler  gathered  his 
parcels.  Everybody  remembered  her.  The  land- 
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lady  of  “ The  Crown  ” remembered  her  grand- 
mother also,  for  they  had  stayed  there  together 
when  her  grandmother  had  first  taken  her  to 
Fontenoy. 

Most  of  the  townspeople  and  the  farmers 
round  persisted  in  speaking  of  her  as  “ Sadler’s 
little  niece,”  though  Mrs.  Randall  of  “ The 
Crown  ” explained  regularly  that  she  was  no 
connection  of  the  Sadlers,  but  the  grandchild  of 
“ a great  lady.”  Not  that  old  Mrs.  Ferguson 
had  been  a very  great  lady.  But  she  had  had  a 
maid  and  an  independence  of  her  own,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a Scottish  Law  Lord.  To 
Mrs.  Randall  and  to  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  maid,  who 
had  been  quick  to  tell  her,  one  lord  was  as  good 
as  another,  and  Mrs.  Randall  herself  was  dimly 
persuaded  that  if  Anne  only  had  her  rights  she 
would  have  been  a ladyship  herself. 

But  these  explanations  only  made  the  neigh- 
bours more  determined  to  regard  her  as  “ Sadler’s 
little  niece.”  They  wanted  to  give  her  a definite 
place  in  their  society,  to  make  her  a fixed  star 
instead  of  a meteoric  “ young  lady  from  London.” 
After  all,  they  had  known  her  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  nearly  twenty  years.  One  man  had 
sold  her  a pony  when  she  was  that  high  ; another 
had  picked  up  a little  beauty  of  a saddle  for  her 
when  the  big  house  at  Ransford  had  been  sold 
up.  Since  her  grandmother  died  it  was  true  she 
hunted  seldom,  but  a few  years  back,  when  she 
spent  four  whole  winters  with  them,  the  farmers 
of  the  countryside  had  taken  a pride  in  seeing 
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that  she  was  turned  out  to  perfection.  She  was 
“ the  little  lady  ” ; but  she  was  their  little 
lady  : the  victorious  rival  of  the  ladies  from  the 
big  houses,  the  farmers’  heroine.  She  hunted 
with  the  farmers,  she  learned  the  craft  from 
them  ; and  they  saw  to  it  that  she  learned  it 
better,  was  better  mounted,  and  knew  the  lie  of  the 
country  better  than  the  young  ladies  who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  “ Sadler’s  little  niece.” 

They  were  very  paradoxical  in  their  attitude 
to  her.  They  were  pleased  when  they  saw  her 
riding  with  Jack  Plumptre  of  the  big  house,  and 
they  straightway  arranged  a match  between 
them.  When  the  ladies  came  up  to  her  at  the 
meet  to  admire  her  nag ; when  she  suddenly  got 
tired  of  the  Morecombe  tailor  and  ordered  a 
splendid  habit  from  Conduit  Street ; when  they 
heard  that  she  had  danced  three  times  with  old 
Mr.  Macready,  the  Master,  at  the  Hunt  Ball ; 
when  Mr.  Macready  had  sung  out  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  fit  for  better  things  “ than 
sucking  at  a tea-pot  ” as  she  followed  him  over 
the  gate  to  the  memorable  kill  by  Dead  Man’s 
Pond,  at  the  bottom  of  a small  precipice  ; when, 
glory  of  glories,  he  had  given  a dinner  in  her 
honour  at  his  ugly  red-brick  house  by  the  kennels, 
and  presented  her  with  the  brush  mounted  on  a 
handle — they  were  proud  of  all  these  things. 
They  wanted  her  to  be  both  a lady  among  ladies, 
and  “ Sadler’s  little  niece  ” among  themselves. 

And  Anne  disliked  disappointing  them.  She 
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put  her  horse  at  walls  she  was  more  than  half 
frightened  of ; she  had  helped  to  draw  badgers ; 
she  had  bolted  rabbits  with  ferrets ; she  had  spent 
days  in  trying  to  bring  down  woodcock,  till  she 
succeeded ; she  had  waited  patiently  in  the  cold 
winter  silence  of  tall  trees  for  wood-pigeon  ; and 
she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  enjoyed  it  all. 
True,  she  would  not  go  ratting  when  the  ricks 
were  down  at  the  thrashing,  but  that  was  all, 
until  one  day  when  she  was  ferreting  the  rabbit 
refused  to  bolt,  and  Phil  Sadler,  her  faithful 
squire,  pulled  him  out  with  bloody  eye-sockets 
and  no  eyes.  That  was  the  end  of  ferreting,  and 
she  had  refused  to  eat  rabbit  any  more. 

She  was  fifteen  then.  The  next  year  she  spent 
with  her  grandmother  at  Mentone,  vexing  her 
conscience  with  arguments  about  the  taking  of 
life.  She  became  a Tolstoyan  and  a vegetarian, 
to  her  grandmother’s  alarm.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause nobody  ate  foxes,  she  made  a reservation 
in  favour  of  hunting,  and  when  she  returned  to 
Fontenoy,  she  enjoyed  her  famous  triumph  at 
Dead  Man’s  Pond.  But  her  grandmother’s  death 
had  put  an  end  to  all  these  things.  While  she 
was  alive  Anne  had  felt  that  it  did  not  matter 
very  much  what  she  did  ; her  grandmother  would 
somehow  see  to  it  that  she  did  not  become  a 
tomboy.  Anne  had  a secret  fear  of  that.  She 
salved  her  conscience  by  taking  care  that  she  was 
never  sunburned  or  freckled. 

But  when  her  grandmother  died,  she  felt  that 
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something  more  was  needed.  She  took  over  the 
house  in  Chelsea  and  Miss  Bradbury,  her  grand- 
mother’s companion,  with  it.  After  a few  months 
spent  in  modelling  herself  on  Miss  Bradbury  she 
discovered  that  she  was  a slender  reed  to  lean 
upon ; she  had  to  be  wholly  responsible  for  her- 
self, and  for  Miss  Bradbury  also.  She  read 
enormously ; she  went  to  lectures.  It  was  at  a 
lecture  on  the  Outlines  of  Philosophy  that  she 
met  Galbraith,  whom  she  startled  by  asking,  in 
perfect  seriousness,  whether  he  believed  that 
Berkeley  believed  that  the  real  world  did  not 
exist,  and  whether  he  believed  it  himself.  She 
made  Miss  Bradbury  very  tired  by  explaining  the 
principles  of  Solipsism  to  her,  and  discussing 
the  moral  philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  “ It’s  too 
difficult  for  me,  I think,  Anne  dear,”  Miss  Brad- 
bury would  say  kindly,  trying  to  prop  her  eyelids 
apart. 

Now  Anne  moved  once  more  in  the  familiar 
watery  green  light  of  her  bedroom  at  Fontenoy, 
and  listened  to  the  groaning  of  the  wind-pump. 
She  was  safe,  at  least.  Would  she  have  done 
better,  she  wondered,  had  she  bought  a farm  in 
this  hill  country  she  knew  so  well,  as  she  had 
often  planned  to  do  years  ago  ? Life  was  easier 
at  the  bottom  of  this  green  cup  in  the  hills. 
When  she  rode  round  the  farm — a great  hill 
farm  eight  miles  round  the  edge — with  Phil 
Sadler,  as  she  had  done  before  breakfast  the  last 
two  days,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  anything 
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except  the  easy  unison  of  herself  and  her  horse. 
She  smiled  as  she  breathed,  by  a purely  physical 
reaction ; she  saw  only  with  her  physical  eyes — 
pigeon  plunging  through  the  grey-blue  air ; the 
splash  of  a moorhen  scuttling  from  a tranquil, 
green-shrouded  pond ; the  spinney  where,  Phil 
said,  there  had  been  six  foxes  last  season ; and 
against  the  sky  the  thin  clear  outline  of  ancient 
encampments  on  the  hills.  She  had  only  to  let 
herself  lie  back  among  these  things  and  half  her 
life  would  become  a dream.  The  choice  lay  in 
her  hands,  which  should  be  the  dream  and  which 
the  reality — Fontenoy  or  London.  She  swayed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  like  a reed  in  a slow 
stream ; the  very  motion  of  her  horse  seemed 
to  incline  her  this  way  and  that  regularly,  mono- 
tonously. Then  a gate  clattered  behind  her,  and 
she  awoke. 

She  woke  to  the  knowledge  that  the  spell  of 
Fontenoy  was  broken  for  ever.  It  could  not 
bring  forgetfulness,  and  she  was  a stranger  within 
its  gates.  The  Sadlers  were  deferential  to  her 
now,  and  though  she  went  into  the  kitchen  as 
freely  as  she  used  and  sat  on  the  big  table,  she 
was  no  longer  an  inmate  there  but  a visitor. 
Always  after  a little  while  she  slipped  out  again 
and  found  herself  once  more  the  restless  com- 
panion of  her  own  solitary  thoughts.  They  were 
not  comforting. 

She  was  uncertain  of  what  she  had  done. 
Ought  she  have  given  Wickham  a chance  ? She 
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felt  that  she  had  been  unfair  to  him,  and  yet 
she  could  not  see  what  she  could  have  done 
otherwise.  It  was  he  who  should  have  come  to 
her  and  explained.  Instead,  he  had  deliberately 
avoided  her  after  the  dinner,  and  so  he  had 
confessed  his  guilt. 

But  that  brought  her  no  comfort.  What,  she 
asked  herself,  was  he  guilty  of  ? He  had  told 
her  a lie.  That  had  been  terrible ; but  it  was 
much  less  terrible  now.  It  dwindled  away  as 
she  thought  about  it.  He  had  been  to  see  Mrs. 
Tancred.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  he  ? He  was  his 
own  master.  And  besides  it  was  quite  natural, 
quite  inevitable  that  Mrs.  Tancred  should  have 
made  some  attempt  to  win  him  over.  Mrs. 
Tancred  had  been  her  enemy  since  the  moment 
of  their  first  meeting.  It  certainly  was  not  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Mrs.  Tancred.  That  was 
impossible.  And  Anne  did  not  doubt  it.  Mrs. 
Tancred  was  beautiful,  attractive,  fascinating 
even — she  would  admit  it  all ; but  Wickham 
could  not  be  in  love  with  her,  simply  because  he 
was  in  love  with  Anne. 

But  even  that  did  not  comfort  her  much. 
Why  had  he  not  explained  to  her  ? Why  had  he 
let  her  go  ? Why  had  he  not  written  ? She  was 
bewildered  by  his  silence.  It  seemed  somehow 
to  put  her  in  the  wrong.  Yet  she  was  not  in 
the  wrong.  He  had  deceived  her,  deserted  her, 
lied  to  her.  She  insisted  on  it,  and  then  hated 
herself  for  insisting  on  it.  She  was  behaving  like 
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a lawyer,  a Pharisee ; she  insisted  on  the  letter 
and  forgot  the  spirit. 

Her  insecurity  and  doubt  grew.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  she  could  be  quite  certain. 
She  suspected  herself  of  pride,  of  pique,  of  a 
kind  of  tyranny  in  demanding  that  she  should 
be  loved  in  her  own  way  and  not  in  his.  When 
she  looked  into  herself  nothing  remained  solid 
but  the  certainty  that  for  a moment  they  had 
been  wonderfully  happy  together,  and  had  under- 
stood each  other  without  speech.  Why  had  that 
understanding  suddenly  failed  them  ? Perhaps 
it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  shop.  That  impersonal, 
unimportant  thing  which  had  nothing  real  to  do 
with  them,  had  become  mixed  up  with  their 
personal  lives.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Tancred’s  ideas 
about  the  shop  were  right.  What  did  it  matter 
if  Wickham  consulted  her  ? 

Yes,  she  had  certainly  been  wrong  about  the 
shop.  She  had  tried  to  make  it  a personal 
possession  of  her  own.  She  saw  that  clearly  now. 
It  was  she  who  had  ruined  the  scheme,  she  who 
had  deserted  it,  she  who  had  let  it  become  part 
of  her  love  and  her  pride.  She  thought  miser- 
ably of  her  letter  to  Galbraith.  Even  he  had 
not  answered  it.  No  wonder  ! 

But  why  hadn’t  Wickham  written  ? Even 
when  she  was  prepared  to  condemn  herself 
utterly,  the  question  stabbed  her  unawares.  It 
lay  in  wait  for  her,  and  she  could  find  no  answer 
to  defend  herself  against  it.  She  wondered 
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anxiously  whether  he  was  ill ; but  then  someone 
would  have  told  her.  Was  he  waiting  for  her 
to  write  ? No,  he  must  see  that  she  couldn’t ; 
he  must  know  that  he  had  treated  her  badly. 
Perhaps  he  didn’t  really  care  ? That  was  anguish 
to  her ; but  in  an  instant  she  remembered  his 
face  at  the  dinner-party  and  dismissed  the 
torturing  thought. 

But  only  for  a moment.  Perhaps  he  loved  her 
then,  and  now  he  loved  her  no  longer.  That 
was  unbearable.  With  all  the  force  of  her  will 
she  commanded  him  to  love  her.  “ He  must  go 
on  loving  me,”  she  said  to  herself.  If  she  were 
sure  of  that  she  would  not  care  if  he  remained 
apart  in  silence  for  months.  At  the  moment  of 
that  thought  she  glanced  up  to  the  cart-track  on 
the  sky-line ; something  told  her  that  he  might 
have  come.  Her  heart  leapt  into  hope  at  the 
sight  of  a small  black  figure  descending.  But  it 
sank  as  suddenly.  It  was  only  Phil. 

The  pain  of  the  disappointment  revealed  to  her 
how  much  she  loved.  She  had  been  happy,  she 
had  been  disappointed  before,  the  shock  of  the 
dinner-party  had  been  great ; yet  she  had  believed, 
she  had  felt  even  that  she  was  intact  and  free  to 
take  back  what  she  had  given.  In  coming  to 
Fontenoy  she  had  meant  to  take  it  back.  Now 
she  knew  that  it  was  impossible.  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  grief  at  her  own  surrender.  It  had 
happened  without  her  knowledge.  She  had  been 
simply  happy  ; she  had  said  to  him  “ I love  you,” 
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just  as  she  might  have  said  “ I am  happy  with 
you,”  and  now  she  knew  that  she  had  unwittingly 
spoken  a spell.  With  a laugh  she  had  given  away 
her  soul. 

She  felt  bitterly  that  a trick  had  been  played 
upon  her,  and  she  had  been  enticed  into  signing 
herself  away.  He  must  return  to  her,  he  must, 
he  must.  It  was  a command ; it  was  also  a 
confession  of  necessity.  He  had  her  soul  in  his 
keeping,  he  must  bring  it  back  to  her.  That 
was  everything,  nothing  was  important  beside  it. 

Since  it  was  so,  let  her  act.  Let  her  write. 
Too  much  was  at  stake  for  her  to  risk  its  loss  by 
silence.  Let  her  write  then ! And  yet — she 
could  not.  Just  as  much  was  at  stake  for  him. 
If  he  were  willing  to  lose  it,  so  was  she.  And 
if  he  did  not  care  as  she  cared,  if  he  did  not 
love  as  she  loved,  then  to  write  would  be  terrible  ; 
the  last  thread  of  herself  would  be  torn  away 
and  flung  vainly  to  the  wind.  But  he  did  love 
her,  she  was  sure.  It  was  some  strange  impulse 
to  self-torture  that  kept  him  silent.  What  did 
she  know  of  him  ? She  had  seen  him  like  a 
country  in  a gleam  of  bright  sunlight ; how 
could  she  tell  what  he  would  be  in  darkness  and 
eclipse  ? 

And  at  that  moment,  as  though  at  the  bidding 
of  her  thought,  a great  cloud  came  over  the  sun. 
The  shimmering  green  of  the  hillside  froze  into 
a dusty  grey,  and  the  wind,  which  the  sun  had 
tempered,  was  cold  again.  It  was  only  spring ; 
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it  was  not  summer,  as  it  had  seemed.  The  tall 
grass  shivered  and  faded.  She  went  into  the 
house. 

Phil  was  in  the  doorway.  “ I brought  your 
letters  down,  Miss  Anne.  I was  over  to  the 
village.” 

It  was  not  true.  Phil  had  been  a good  many 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  get  them. 

“ How  very  kind  of  you,  Phil,”  she  said.  She 
was  looking  anxiously  at  the  letters,  or  she  would 
have  seen  him  blush. 

“ It’s  nothing,  Miss  Anne.”  He  watched  her 
looking  curiously  at  one  of  her  letters,  and  his 
heart  sank.  Nevertheless,  he  said  : 

“ I suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  to  ride  over  to 
Paget’s  this  afternoon  ? He’s  got  a nag  he  wants 
to  sell  to  Father.” 

Anne  glanced  up  abstracted ; she  had  not 
heard.  She  knew  all  her  letters  save  one ; and 
with  a beating,  impatient  heart,  she  was  thinking 
how  strange  it  was  that  she  did  not  even-  know 
Wickham’s  handwriting. 

“ Paget’s  ? ” she  said  musingly,  lowering  her 
eyes  again. 

“ Sir  Charles — the  racing  stable,”  he  explained. 

No,  it  was  not  Wickham  ; she  knew.  “ Why 
not  ? ” she  said  indifferently.  “ I’ve  nothing  to 
do.”  Then  she  realised  what  she  was  saying. 
“ I’d  like  to  very  much,  very  much  ! ” she  smiled 
at  him. 

She  vanished  into  her  room,  and  tore  open 
Tancred’s  letter. 
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“ Dear  Miss  Ferguson, 

“ It’s  a great  blow  to  all  of  us  that 
you’ve  gone  into  the  country.  It’s  knocked  our 
plans  on  the  head  completely ; and  it  looks  as 
though  it  had  pretty  well  finished  old  Gerry. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  this  : I 
know  it’s  rather  impertinent.  But  then  I don’t 
believe  you  quite  realise  how  important  you  were 
to  the  scheme.  It  will  simply  collapse  without 
you. 

“ About  that  dinner-party.  It  was  a ghastly 
fiasco,  and  even  now  I don’t  quite  understand 
the  why  and  wherefore.  But  I’m  certain  there’s 
a real  misunderstanding,  and  that  if  you  could 
manage  to  come  back  for  a bit,  it  would  be 
cleared  up  in  a jiffy. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ Richard  Tancred.” 

“ Pretty  well  finished  ! ” . . . And  she  was 
responsible  ! Even  Tancred  thought  her  respon- 
sible ! It  was  a blow  to  her  pride.  For  a 
moment  she  resented  it.  But  the  resentment 
was  consumed  in  a sudden  flame  of  joy.  He  had 
cared,  cared  terribly  ! 

She  must  go  back,  now.  And  yet,  why,  why 
hadn’t  he  said  a word  ? How  foolish  it  was  of 
him  ! He  had  only  to  have  said  a single  word, 
she  felt,  and  she  would  never  have  gone  away. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  called  “ Phil ! ” so 
happily  that  he  too  felt  happy.  He  came  running 
down  the  stairs. 
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“ I’ve  got  to  go  back  to  London,”  she  said. 

“ To-day  ? ” he  said  dully. 

“ I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  seeing  his  face.  “ Won’t 
you  come  to  the  station  with  me  ? ” 

“ So  you’re  not  coming  to  Paget’s  ? ” 

“ I must  get  back  to-day.  You  will  take  me  to 
the  station  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I will,  Miss  Anne,  but  I thought 
. . . you  said  you  were  going  to  stay  the  summer.” 

“ I shall  come  back.”  She  had  to  say  it. 

“ I wonder,”  said  Phil  with  a half-smile. 

“ You’ll  see,”  said  Anne. 

“ But  you  won’t  get  back  to  London  till  night, 
now.  You  can’t  catch  the  two  o’clock.  Hadn’t 
you  better  wait  till  morning  ? ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ I must  get  back  to-day.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


GHOSTS 

Anne  reached  her  house  at  eleven  o’clock.  All 
the  way  in  the  train  she  had  debated  with  herself 
whether  she  could  go  and  see  Wickham  at  his 
rooms.  She  was  going  to  see  him  herself;  she 
would  not  write  : that  was  decided.  A whisper 
told  her  that  they  had  only  to  see  each  other 
for  the  past  to  fall  away.  Neither  would  need  to 
speak  ; there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  pride — 
yet  why  had  she  not  known  that  before  ? The 
same  whisper  urged  her  to  go  straight  to  his 
rooms  that  night.  She  had  argued  and  argued 
with  herself,  and  the  hours  of  the  long  journey 
flew  by  without  bringing  her  a decision.  If  she 
could  be  sure  of  finding  him  alone,  she  would ; 
but  Doherty  would  be  there,  or  Tancred  or 
Galbraith,  and  she  could  not  let  them  know. 
Was  that  pride  ? No,  she  shrank  from  being 
seen  till  Wickham  and  she  were  at  one  again. 
She  could  not  suffer  anyone  to  see  her  nakedness. 

Still,  even  when  she  stood  waiting  for  a cab 
at  Paddington  she  hesitated.  Couldn’t  she  just 
go  there  and  find  out  if  he  was  alone  ? She 
paused  while  the  driver  looked  inquisitively  at 
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her.  No  ! She  must  wait  till  the  morning.  She 
drove  to  Chelsea. 

She  found  she  could  hardly  suffer  that  Miss 
Bradbury  should  see  her.  She  stood  outside  her 
own  door,  and  listened  to  the  sighing  of  a Chopin 
nocturne.  Had  she  not  been  happy,  she  would 
have  been  angry  : something  sentimental  in  the 
music  and  the  player  jarred  on  her  at  that 
moment ; it  made  her  nervous  and  impatient. 
It  was  wrong  of  her,  very  wrong. 

She  entered,  resolved  to  be  kind.  But  Miss 
Bradbury’s  “ Oh  ! ” of  startled  surprise  scattered 
her  resolve. 

“ You’re  upsetting  the  candle,  Louisa  ! ” she 
said  sharply.  Miss  Bradbury  stared  at  the  drops 
of  pale  pink  wax  that  rolled  sluggishly  over  the 
ebony  of  the  piano.  Anne  darted  forward  and 
threw  the  candle  into  the  fireplace. 

“ You  startled  me  so,  Anne  dear.”  Miss  Brad- 
bury faintly  wrung  her  hands. 

“ Didn’t  you  get  my  telegram  ? ” Anne  had 
not  sent  one,  but  still 

Miss  Bradbury  shook  her  head  in  an  astonished 
protest. 

“ I had  to  come  up  on  business.  I have  to  see 
Mr.  Dawkins — the  solicitor.  Surely  you  re- 
member ? ” 

Miss  Bradbury  hurriedly  wondered  what  she 
ought  to  have  remembered.  That  Mr.  Dawkins 
was  the  solicitor  ? Or  that  Anne  had  to  come  up 
to  see  him  ? 

“ Yes,”  she  said  faintly. 
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She  was  being  unfair,  hateful,  wicked,  Anne 
thought : she  must  control  herself.  She  sat 

down  on  the  music-stool  and  struck  a chord. 
She  listened  till  the  echo  had  died  far  away. 
Then  she  said  gently  : 

“ Louisa,  dear,  will  you  be  a good  soul  and 
make  me  some  tea  ? I’ve  had  nothing  since 
lunch-time.” 

Instantly,  Miss  Bradbury  was  busy.  She  moved 
so  softly  that  Anne  could  hear  nothing  from  her 
bedroom,  and  it  seemed  that  she  had  scarcely 
flung  herself  on  her  bed  when  there  was  a tap 
at  the  door. 

“ The  kettle’s  boiling,  Anne.  Shall  I make 
it  now  ? ” 

“ No.  In  five  minutes.  I’ll  be  out  of  the 
bath  then.  And,  Louisa ! Will  you  make  me 
some  of  your  sandwiches,  just  one  or  two  ? ” 

What  a frightful  temper  she  had  ! No  wonder 
Wickham  and  she  had  parted.  Well,  it  was  all 
over  now.  She  lay  in  the  bath  warm  and  happy. 
It  was  for  her  to  ask  forgiveness.  She  really 
must  be  kinder  to  Louisa. 

She  ate  her  sandwiches  in  her  bath-gown. 
The  tea  seemed  the  best  she  had  ever  drunk. 
It  was  so — so — not  refreshing ; she  wanted  some 
finer  word,  but  she  could  not  find  it.  She  must 
be  tired. 

“ How  is  it,  Louisa,  that  your  tea  is  unlike 
anybody  else’s — and  your  sandwiches  are  quite 
different  ? ” 
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Miss  Bradbury  tinged  with  colour.  “ Are 
they  ? 55  she  murmured  blissfully. 

Anne  shut  her  eyes.  The  warmth  of  the  bath 
enveloped  her  in  drowsiness.  She  opened  them 
again.  Louisa  sat  there  in  front  of  her,  looking 
at  the  trinkets  on  her  long  gold  chain. 

“ Have  I been  asleep,  Louisa  ? 55 

“ Well — perhaps  you  have  been  dozing.  It’s 
twenty  minutes  since  you  shut  your  eyes.” 

“ I must  go  to  bed.  One,  two,  three.”  Anne 
pulled  herself  out  of  her  boneless  chair.  “ Good- 
night, Louisa.”  She  kissed  her.  “ You’ve  been 
very  sweet.  I don’t  deserve  it.  I must  be  out 
of  the  house  by  half-past  ten  to-morrow.  Don’t 
let  me  be  late.” 

Anne  went  back  to  her  bedroom.  Had  she 
been  kinder  to  Louisa  then  ? She  thought  so. 
But  she  must  buy  her  a present.  She  and  Wick- 
ham would  choose  it  together.  She  had  never 
been  into  a shop  with  him.  While  she  was 
wondering  what  they  would  choose,  she  fell 
asleep. 

She  woke  gay  and  impatient ; she  felt  that  the 
benefit  of  sleep  had  robbed  her  of  some  of  her 
own  happiness,  as  though  she  had  been  bought  a 
present  out  of  her  own  money. 

But  she  knew  Wickham  would  be  at  home.  It 
was  his  free  day.  Just  a week  ago  they  had 
looked  for  the  shop  together.  She  dressed  exactly 
as  she  had  dressed  then,  in  her  gold-brown  coat 
and  skirt — couleur  du  roy , he  had  called  it. 
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Gouleur  du  roy , she  said  again,  and  the  word 
alone  seemed  to  contain  all  the  enchantment  of 
that  morning.  How  stupid,  how  incredible  it 
was  that  they  had  quarrelled ; how  wicked  she 
had  been  to  give  him  no  chance.  As  if  anything 
mattered  beside  their  love. 

It  was  a quarter  to  ten.  It  wouldn’t  matter 
if  she  went  now,  and  anyhow  she  couldn’t  wait 
any  longer.  She  thought  of  the  happiness  of  their 
meeting,  the  surprise  in  his  eyes,  the  laughter,  the 
tears.  Why,  she  was  half  laughing,  half  crying 
already.  She  must  go  now. 

As  she  walked,  everything  before  her  dissolved 
into  a sunlit  haze  hiding  happiness  to  come. 
The  broad,  grey  sweep  of  the  river,  full  of  hidden 
light ; the  sight  and  sound  of  the  morning  water- 
ing-cart ; the  cheeping  of  sparrows  in  the  Em- 
bankment trees ; even  the  lumbering  of  a great 
motor-dray  was  somehow  cheerful,  and  the  ping 
of  the  busman’s  bell  as  he  punched  her  ticket 
was  gay. 

Her  heart  beat  as  she  knocked  at  Wickham’s 
door,  three  little  taps  that  he  would  understand. 
She  heard  his  steps.  She  seemed  to  see  through 
the  door  as  though  it  were  glass.  He  came 
nearer,  hoping  for  her,  but  slowly,  because  he 
dared  not  trust  his  hopes.  Too  slowly.  But 
now,  his  hand  was  on  the  latch. 

It  was  Doherty.  For  a moment  she  stared  at 
him,  unable  to  speak,  and  he  smiled  wonderingly 
at  her. 
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“ But  isn’t  Wickham  there  ? ” she  said. 

“ He’s  gone  out.”  She  followed  Doherty 
mechanically  into  the  sitting-room.  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  not  be  there. 

“ At  least,”  said  Doherty,  “ I suppose  he’s 
gone  out.  He  wasn’t  here  when  I came.  It  was 
lucky  I was  here,  or  you’d  have  had  to  wait  on 
the  stairs.  The  charwoman  knows  me,  and  let 
me  in.” 

“ Has  he  been  away  long  ? ” she  asked.  She 
could  not  collect  herself. 

“ I don’t  know.  You  see,”  he  explained 
patiently,  “ he  wasn’t  here  when  I came.  He’d 
been  having  breakfast  though.” 

“ Has  he  gone  to  the  College  ? ” 

Doherty  shook  his  head.  “ No-o,  it’s  his  off 
day.  He’ll  be  back  in  a moment,  you  see.  He’s 
gone  out  to  buy  something.” 

“ You  don’t  think  he’s  gone  away  ? ” 

Doherty  smiled  and  shook  his  head  more 
vigorously.  “ Oh,  no  ! ” Nevertheless,  he  opened 
the  bedroom  door.  “ Everything’s  in  his  bed- 
room— brushes,  everything.  Won’t  you  sit  down  ? 
I’m  going  to  wait.”  He  pushed  a basket-chair 
forward. 

“ Thank  you.  I prefer  this.”  She  turned  the 
writing-chair  by  his  desk  half-way  round  towards 
Doherty.  “ I can’t  wait  in  an  armchair,”  she 
explained. 

Doherty  sat  down  in  the  armchair  facing  her, 
and  pulled  his  yellow  box  of  cigarettes  out  of  his 
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pocket.  “ I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  back,  Miss 
Ferguson,”  he  said  simply. 

“ So  am  I.  You  don’t  think  anything  can 
have  happened  to  him  ? ” Why  should  she  con- 
ceal her  anxiety  ? Doherty  was  a friend. 

“ Good  Lord,  no  ! This  often  happens — as 
often  as  not.  You  don’t  mind  if  I smoke  ? ” 

Anne  merely  smiled.  She  was  glad  Doherty 
was  there ; he  made  things  feel  safer.  Without 
him,  she  would  have  been  worried,  really  worried. 

“ Did  you  have  a good  time  in  the  country  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ Not  very  good.  I’m  sorry  I went.”  How 
strange  that  this  should  be  Wickham’s  room  ! 
She  would  not  have  guessed.  The  table  and  the 
desk  were  littered  with  dusty  papers  and  books 
with  torn  pieces  of  paper  sticking  out  of  them. 
There  were  books  on  the  floor.  It  was  almost 
slovenly.  His  charwoman  evidently  took  advan- 
tage of  him.  Probably  he  wasn’t  even  properly 
fed.  Then  he  had  such  odd  things.  Her  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room. 

There  was  a dusty  narghile  on  the  corner  of 
the  mantelpiece,  and  above  it,  underneath  a huge 
framed  photograph  of  some  Italian  picture,  was 
a portrait  cut  out  of  a newspaper  and  pinned 
on  the  wall.  It  was  Charlie  Chaplin.  On  the 
other  side  was  another  portrait  from  a newspaper. 
Could  that  be  Charlie  Chaplin  too  ? 

“ Who  is  that,  Mr.  Doherty  ? ” She  pointed 
with  her  umbrella. 
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“ You  don’t  mean  Charlie  Chaplin  ? ” 

“ No,  the  other  one.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  Capablanca.” 

“ Capablanca  ? ” 

“ He’s  chess  champion  of  the  world.” 

“ Oh  ! ” 

Her  eyes  wandered  on.  Inside  the  glass  doors 
of  his  big  bookcase  two  maps  were  fixed  with 
strips  of  sticky  paper,  and  on  the  faded  plush 
curtain  over  his  bedroom  door  a third  was  pinned. 
She  could  see  Australia  below  and  a great  expanse 
of  sea  above.  On  the  wall  on  one  side  was  a 
prim  and  careful  drawing  of  a clipper  in  full 
sail ; and  on  the  other  a coloured  print  of  Saskia 
coming  from  her  bath.  A corner  of  the  table 
was  clear,  and  showed  a green  tablecloth  with 
stains  of  yellow.  In  the  middle  of  the  books  and 
papers  that  covered  the  rest  stood  a dark  bowl 
of  fading  yellow  tulips.  It  would  be  better  in  the 
evening  than  it  was  in  the  day,  Anne  thought ; 
and  after  all  he  was  never  there  in  the  day-time. 

Her  glance  fell  on  the  desk  where  she  was 
sitting.  Papers  and  books ; books  and  papers, 
held  down  by  a glass  weight  with  a coloured 
picture  of  Windermere  beneath.  A slab  of 
dog’s-eared  blotting-paper ; a bundle  of  letters 
in  the  mouth  of  a brass  frog ; one  on  blue  paper 
that  had  spilled  out  of  his  mouth,  or  had  never 
been  given  him  to  eat.  “ Dear  Mr.  Wickham,” 
it  began. 

She  turned  swiftly  round. 
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“ I don’t  think  his  charwoman  looks  after  him 
very  well,”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  this,  do  you  mean  ? ” Doherty  waved 
his  hand  airily  round  the  room.  “ It’s  nothing 
compared  to  mine.  Women  have  a different 
standard  of  tidiness.  You  should  see  mine,”  he 
concluded. 

“ But  do  you  like  it  ? ” 

“ Well,”  Doherty  meditated,  “ no,  I can’t  say 
that.  But  it’s  better  than  being  tidied  out  of 
your  wits.  At  least  you  know  where  you’ve  lost 
a thing ; you  never  know  where  it’s  been  tidied 
to.  But  that,”  he  sighed,  “ is  all  over  for  me 
now.  I’m  being  married  on  Saturday.” 

Again  Anne’s  eyes  fell  on  the  letter ; again 
she  turned  them  away. 

“ That  is  good  news,”  she  said. 

“ That,”  said  Doherty  confidentially,  “ is  really 
what  I’ve  come  about  this  morning.  I want 
Gerry  to  be  best  man.” 

Anne  opened  her  eyes.  “ You’re  going  to  be 
married  in  a church  ! ” 

“ Great  Scott,  no  ! ” Doherty  almost  jumped. 
His  box  of  cigarettes  slid  from  his  knee  on  to  the 
floor.  “ What  makes  you  think  that  ? ” 

“ You’re  going  to  have  a best  man.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ You  don’t  have  a best  man  at  a registry 
office.” 

“ Don’t  you  ? ” Doherty  was  incredulous. 

“ You  have  witnesses.” 
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“ Oh  ! It’s  the  same  thing,  though,  isn’t  it  ? ” 
“ Not  quite — not  for  the  witness.” 

“ Well,  that’s  what  I want  him  to  be,  anyhow. 
It  doesn’t  bind  him  to  give  a wedding-present  or 
anything  like  that,  does  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no.”  Anne  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

“ I shouldn’t  like  to  let  him  in  for  anything, 
you  see.” 

“ Of  course  not,”  she  said  slowly  and  mechani- 
cally. 

Dear  Mr.  Wickham — 

“ What  happens,  exactly  ? ” 

I think  it  would  be  much  better — 

“ You  go  into  an  office ” 

If  we  did  not  see  each  other  any  more. 

“ And  you  see  a man  in  a black  frock  coat, 
behind  a desk,  rather  like  this  table.” 

Pve  thought  over  what  happened  to-day — 

“ And  he  asks  you — if  you  want  to  be  married.” 
Its  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  remain  friends — 
“ And  if  . . . there’s  any  . . . just  cause  or 
impediment  . . . why  you  shouldn’t  be  married.” 
T our  idea  of  me  is  absolutely  fantastic — 

“ No  . . . that’s  in  church.  . . . I’m  mixing 
it  up  . . .” 

And , I now  think , rather  insulting. 

“ Then  he  stands  up  . . . and  reads  the 
marriage  service.  . . .” 

So  I must  ask  you  not  to  write  to  me  any  more. 

“ Not  all  of  it  . . . only  a bit.  ...  I can’t 
remember  which.  . . 
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On  Saturday  we  are  going  back  to  Rome . 

“ Don’t  I have  to  do  something  with  the 
ring  ? ” asked  Doherty. 

“ The  ring  ? Yes.  . . . I’ve  forgotten.  . . .” 
London's  too  dull. 

“ I’m  too  dull.  . . . You  write  your  names  in 
a book.  The  witnesses,  too.  Then  he  shakes 
hands  with  you.” 

Emilia  Lancred. 

“ And  it’s  all  over — all  over.” 

“ That’s  not  so  very  terrible,”  said  Doherty 
cheerfully. 

Anne  looked  at  him  with  vague  despair.  “ No, 
not  very  terrible.  I suppose  there  are  worse 
things.” 

Doherty  laughed  aloud. 

Anne  stared  at  him.  She  must  get  away, 
now,  immediately. 

“ I’m  sorry  I shan’t  be  able  to  come,”  she 
said  quietly. 

“ Won’t  you  ? ” His  voice  fell.  “ And  I was 
just  feeling  so  happy  because  you’d  come  back — 
to  put  things  right  a bit.” 

“ I’m  only  here  by  accident,”  she  said.  “ I 
came  up  on  business.  I can’t  wait  any  longer.” 

“ And  I’m  sure  he  won’t  be  long.” 

“ Mr.  Doherty  ! ” Anne  spoke  quickly.  “ Will 
you  promise  me  not  to  tell  him  that  I came 
here  ? It’s  very  important.” 

Doherty  looked  amazed.  “ Of  course,”  he 
stammered,  “ if  you  want  me  to,  but  . , 
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“ It’s  terribly  important.  Never  say  a word 
about  it.  I rely  on  you.” 

Hurriedly,  with  trembling  fingers,  she  un- 
fastened the  thin  gold  chain  she  wore  round  her 
neck,  with  a little  gold  watch.  “ Please  give  this 
to  your  wife,”  she  said.  “ My  wedding  present. 
I shan’t  have  time  to  buy  anything.  It’s  not 
new,  I know.  Please,  please  ! ” 

Anne  held  out  her  hand.  Doherty  looked 
down  on  her,  uncomprehending,  and  took 
it. 

“ Be  happy,”  she  said.  Would  the  tears  stay 
back — only  a second  ? “ It’s  . . . the  only  thing 

that  matters,”  she  gasped.  She  fumbled  blindly 
at  the  door-latch.  At  last  it  opened,  and  she 
hurried  away. 

Doherty  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
impatiently.  Now,  for  some  reason,  he  too 
wanted  to  be  gone  : there  was  a stifling  sadness 
in  the  room,  a hopelessness.  He  did  not  under- 
stand it.  He  trod  on  his  box  of  cigarettes. 

“ Damn  ! ” he  said.  “ That’s  just  what  would 
happen.  . . . Gerry’s  a Jonah ! ” He  began 
angrily  to  pick  up  the  crushed  cigarettes  from 
the  floor.  Then  he  paused  and  pulled  out  the 
watch  from  his  pocket.  He  held  it  to  his  ear. 
“ Real  enough ! ” he  said,  and  he  bent  down 
again  to  gather  the  cigarettes. 

When  he  looked  up  the  next  time,  there  was 
that  pale  Wickham  in  front  of  him.  Why  the 
hell  did  he  come  in  like  a ghost,  look  like  a ghost  ? 
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Wickham  looked  at  him  with  wide,  anxious, 
frightened  eyes. 

“ There’s  no  one  been  here  ? ” he  gasped. 

“ W7hat  ? ” said  Doherty  roughly.  “ Don’t  be 
a fool.  I’ve  been  here  all  the  while.” 

“ Doherty  ! ” Wickham  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  as  he  knelt  there  on  the  floor.  There 
was  an  appeal  in  the  touch  that  Doherty  could 
not  resist,  for  all  his  resolution. 

“ What’s  up,  man  ? ” he  said. 

“ You  don’t  think  I’m  dotty  ? Doherty  ! I 
could  have  sworn  I saw  Anne  going  out  of  the 
door  downstairs,”  he  whispered,  as  one  might 
speak  of  a ghost. 

Doherty  stared  at  the  floor.  The  crushed 
cigarettes  became  fantastic  before  his  eyes.  With- 
out looking  up  he  said  : “ It’s  not  possible,  old 
man.  I’ve  been  here  all  the  while.” 
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